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Style no man on earth your Father: for he alone is your Father who is in heaven; and all ye are brethren. Assume 
no* the title of Rabbi; for ye have only Gne Teacher: neither assume the title of Leader; for Se have only One Leader, 


the Messiah. 


Messiah 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


CurisTIANiTy is the perfection of that divine 
philanthropy which was gradually developing 
htself for four thousand years. It is the bright 
effulgence of every divine attribute, mingling 
and harmonizing, as the different colors in the 
rainbow, in the bright shining after rain, into 
one complete system of perfections—the per- 
fection of crory to God in the highest heaven, 
the perfection of Peace on earth, and the perfec- 
ion of GooD WILL among men. 

The eycs of patriarchs and prophets, of saints 
and martyrs, from Adam to John the Baptist, 

ith longing expectation, were looking forward 
to some glorious age, indistinctly apprehended, 
but ardently desired. Every messenger sent 


mirom heaven, fraught with the communications 


of the Divine Spirit, to illuminate, to reprove, 
and to correct the patriarchs and the house of 
Israel, was brightening the prospect aud chas- 
ening the views of the people, concerning the 
plory ot the cominc ace. The “ FOUNDER OF THE 
UTURE AGE,” as one of Israel’s prophets calls 
he Messiah, was exhibited, in the emblems of 
he prophetic style, as rising, expanding and 
brightening to view; from the glistening “Star 
pf Jacob,” to the radiating “Sun of Righteous- 
ess,” with salutiferous and vivifying rays. 

The person, character and reign of Messiah 


Mhe Prince, exhausted all the beauties of lan- 


puage, all the grandeur and resplendencies 
bf creation, to give some faint resemblances 
bf them. In adumbrating Emmanuel and his 
ealm, “Nature mingles colors not her own.” 
She mingles the brighter splendors of things 
elestial, with things terrestrial, and kindly 
buits the picture to our impaired faculties, 
She brings the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
ales—the mild lustre of the richest gems, and 
he brightest radiance of the choicest metals. 
She makes the stars of heaven sparkle in his 
and, and the brightness of the sun shine in his 
ace. She causes the mountains to flow down at 
is presence; his advent to gladden the soljtary 
pl before him the deger‘s to rejoice and blos- 
som a8 the rose. To the desert, at his eae 

ency of 
armel and Sharon. 

Under his. peaceful banner and gracious 
‘ceptre, the wolf dwells with the lamb; the 
eopard lies down with the kid; the ealf, the 
young lion, and the fatling in harmony follow 
he mandates of a child; the cow and bear feed 
ogether ; their young ones lie down in concord; 
nd the lion eats straw like the ox. The sucking 
hild plays on the hole of the asp; and the 
eaned child puts its hand on the cockatrice’s 
len. Under his munificent government the wil- 





derness becomes a fruitful field; and the field 
once esteemed fruitful iscounted for a forest. He 
makes the eyes of the blind to see; the ears of 
the deaf to hear; and the tongueof the dumb to 
speak. The stammerer becomes eloquent, and 
the wise men of other times become as babes. 
He brings the captive from the prison, and those 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house. His 
people march forth with joy; they are4ed forth 


with peace. The mountains and the hills break. 


forth into singing, and all the trees of the field 
clap their hands. 

“ He shall judge the poor of the people; he shall 
save the children of the needy, and shail break 
in pieces the oppressor. They shall fear him as 
long as the sun and moon endure, throughout 
ali generations. . He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown grass; as showers that water the 
earth. In his days shall the righteous flourish, 
and abundance of peace as long as the moon en- 
dureth. He shall have dominion from sea to 
sea, and from the rivet unto the ends of the 
earth. They that dwell in the wilderness shall 
bow before him, and his enemies shall lick the 
dust. The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles 
shall bring presents: the kings of Sheba and 
Seba shall offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall 
down before him: all nations shall serve him. 
For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper. He 
shall spare the poor and the needy, and shall save 
the souls of the needy. He shall redeem their 
souls from deceit and violence; and precious 
shall their blood be in his sight. There shall 
be, in his day, a handful of cornin the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof 
shall shake like Lebanon: and they of the city 
shall flourish like grass of the earth. His name 
shall endure forever; his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun; and men shall ever be blessed 
in him: all nations shall call him blessed.” 
Psalm \xxii. 4—17. Such were the glorious 
things spoken of Zion and her King, by holy 
kings and ancient seers, fired with prophetic im- 
pulse. These are but a taste of the sweetness 
which flows in the stream of — which 
revived, cheered and animated the drooping, dis- 
consolate and afflicted hearts of the righteous 
ancients. Such thingsthey uttered who saw his 
glory and spake of him. These prospective 
views of Messiah and his institution, prepare us 
to expect the brightest exhibition of glory in 
himself, and the highest degree of moral excel- 
lence and felicity in the subjects of his reign. 

The fulness of time is come. Messiah ap- 

rs, Butlo!hehas no form nor comeliness, 
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dry and sterile soil. He comes to his own, and 
his own receive him not. He comes to the peo- 
ple who had the visions of the Almighty, and 
who heard the prophecies of the Spirit concern- 
ing him; yet they reject him as an impostor. 


They recognize no charms in his person—no. 


loryin his purposed reign. Their heartsare in- 
atuated with worldly notions, and they view him 
with a prejudiced eye. They see no diadem 
upon his head—no sceptre in his hand. They 
see no gorgeous apparel upon his person—no no- 
bles nor princes in his train. They hear no 
sound of the trumpet—no confused sound of 
mighty warriors preparing for battle. They see 
no garments rolled in blood, nor captives led in 
chains. They are offended at the meanness of 
his parentage ; at the humble birth and character 
of his attendants, and at his own insignificant 
appearance. His glories, and: their views of 
glory, correspond in no one instance. His glory 
was that of unparalleled condescension, incom- 
parable humility, meekness and love. The most 
resplendent gems in his crown were his abject 
poverty, his patient endurance of the grossest 
indignities, and the unreserved devotion of his 
whole soul, as the righteous servant of Jehovah. 
His victories were not those of a mighty chieftain, 
at the head of many thousands, marching through 
opposing ranks, demolishing citadels, devastating 
countries, causing iron gates to open at his ap- 
proach, and leading bound to his triumphal 
chariot his captive enemies. No! his victories 
were the conquest of all temptations, of death, 
and of him that had the power of death. He 
triumphed over all principalities and powers of 
darkness, error and.death. In his death and 
resurrection he gained the greatest conquest 
ever won: he vanquished death and the grave; 
he obtained eternal redemption; he opened the 
gates of Paradise, and procured an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled and unfading, for all 
them that look for deliverance. Such were the 
— achievements of the Captain of our 
alvation. 

The preceptsof his institution correspond with 
his appearance and deportment emong men. He 
inculcates a morality pure as himself, and such 
as must render his disciples superior to all the 
world besides. He gives no scope to any malig- 
nant passions, and checks every principle that 
would lead to war, oppression or cruelty. His 
precepts respect not merely the overt act, but 
the principles from which all overt acts of 
wickedness proceed. Ambition, pride, avarice, 
lust, malevolence, are denounced as really crimi- 
nal, as the actions to which they give rise. His 
precepts are no dry, lifeless system of morality, 
to be forced upon his disciples, or to be worn as 
an outside garment; but they are inculcated by 
arguments and considerations which when ap- 
prehended, engraye them upon the heart, and 
render them of easy practice. The reason, the 
nature, and the import of his death, afford, to 
those who understand it, an argument that gives 
life and vigor to all his precepts, and that makes 
his yoke easy and his burthen light. When 
we turn our attention to the character and 
exploits of his first disciples, his ambassadors 
to the world, what an illustrious exhibition of the 
excellency of his doctrine, and of the purity of 
his morals do they afford! In them how con- 
spicuous faith, hope, and love! What zeal, what 
patience, what self-denial, what deadness to the 
world! How gladly they spend and are spent in 
the good work of faith, labor of love, and pa- 
tience of hope! They glory in reproaches, in 
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ner of sufferings; yea, in death itself, for th 
Son of Man’s sake. How freely, how cheerfull 
how laboriously they performed the minis 
which they had received! They look forg 
applause, for no stipend, no fixed salary, noT 
crative office, no honorable title among me 
They have continually in their.eye the exa 
ple of their Chief, “looking off from the anci 
to Jesus the Captain and Finisher of the Fait 
who, for the joy set before him, endured t 
cross, despising the shame, and sat down on th 
right Nea | of God.” Amidst their enemies a 
false friends, how calm, how meek, how pruden 
how resolute, how persevering! They exhibit vi 
tues, in comparison of which, the virtues of a 
other religionists appear either as splendid sins, 
or as meagre empty names. Such was the char. 
acter of the ambassadors and subordinate minis- 
ters of the New Institution. 

The societies called churches, constituted and 
set in order by those ministers of the New Testa- 
ment, were of such as recejved and acknowledged 
Jesus as Lord Messiah, the Saviour of the World, 
and had put themselves underhis guidance. The 
ONLY BOND OF UNION among them was faith in him 
and submission to his will. Nosubscription to ab- 
stract propositions framed by synods; no decrees 
of councils sanctioned by kings; no rules of prac- 
tice commanded by ecclesiastical courts were im- 
posed on them as terms of admission into, or of con- 
tinuance inthis holy brotherhood. In the “apostles’ 
doctrine” and inthe “ apostles’ commandments” 
they steadfastly continued. Their fraternity wasa 
fraternity of love, peace, gratitude, cheerfulness, 
joy, charity, and universal benevolence. Their 
religion did not manifest itself in public fasts 
nor carnivals, They had no festivals—no great 
and solemn meetings. Their meeting on the 
first day of the week was at all times alike scl- 
emn, joyful and interesting. Their religion 
was not of that elastic and porous kind, which 
at one time is compressed into some cold formali- 
ties, and at another expanded into prodigious 
zeal and warmth. No—their piety did not at 
one time rise to paroxysms, and their zeal to effer- 
vescence, and, by and by, languish into frigid 
ceremony and lifeless form. It wasthe pure, clear, 
and swelling current of love to God, of fove to 
man, expressed in al] the variety of doing good. 

The order of their assemblies was uniformly 
the same. It did not vary with moons and sea- 


sons. It did not change as dress nor fluctuate as 
Their devotion did) 


the manners of the times. 
not diversify itself into the endless forms of 
modern times. They had no monthly concert 
for prayer; no solemn convocations, no great 
fasts, nor preparation, nor thanksgiving days. 
Their churches were not fractured into mis 
sionary societies, bible societies, education soci- 
eties; nor did they dream of organizing such in 
the world. The head of a believing household 
was not in those days a president or mar xger of 
a board of foreign missions; his wife, the presi- 
dent of some female Sipraticn’ society ; his eld- 
est son, the recording sécretary of some domes- 
tic bible society; his eldest daughter, the corres 
ponding secretary of a mite Society; his servant 
maid, the vice-presidént of a rag society; and 
his little daughter, a tutoress of a icode school. 
They pew nothing of the hobbies of modem 
times. In their church capacity alone they moved 
They neither transformed themselves into eny 
other kind of association, nor did they fracture 
and sever themselves into divers societies. They 
viewed the church of Jesus Christ as the scheme 
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of Heaven to ameliorate the world ;,ag-nembe 
of it, they considered themselves bo ae all 
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ld for the glory of God and the good of 
hey dare not transfer to a missionary 
socieg or bible society, or education society, a 
cent - er, lest in so doing they should rob 
the chrch of its glory, and exalt the inventions 
of majabove the wisdom of God. In their church 
capagy alone they moved. XThe church they 
consgred “the pillar and ground of the truth;” 
they fewed it as the temple of the Holy Spirit; 
ouse of the living God. Thev consider- 
ifthey did all they could in this capacity, 
theypad nothing left for any other object of a 
religgus nature. In this capacity, wide as its 
griegded, they exhibited the truth in 
wor@nd deed, Their good works, which ac- 
nied salvation, were the labors of ’ 2, in 
efmg to the necessities of saints, to the 
poofof the brotherhood. They did good to a’; 
meybut > Rare d to the household of faith. 
Th¢ practiced that pure and undefiled reli- 
giog which, in overt acts, consists in “taking 
carjoi orphans and widows in their affliction, 
angn keeping one’s self unspotted by (the vices 
e world.’ 
their church capacity they attended upon 
ev Mage: that was of asocial character, that 
ot belong to the closet or fireside. In the 
rch, in all their meetings, they offered up 
thir joint petitions for all things lawful, com- 
ded or promised. They left nothing fora 
mfjsionary prayer meeting, for seasons of un- 
ugal solemnity or interest. They did not at one 
tige abate their zeal, their devotion, their grat- 
ite cr their liberality, that they might have an 
eporveniity of showing forth to advantage or of 
ng something of great consequence at ano- 
ther, Such things they condemned in Jews and 
Fagans. No, | any reader, in the primitive 
murch they had no Easter Sunday, Thanksgiv- 
ng Monday, Shrove Tuesday, Ash Wednesday, 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, nor Preparation 
Saturday. All days were alike good—alike pre- 
aration—alike thanksgiving. As soon as some 
harisees that believed began to observe days 
and months, and times, and years; so soon did 
the apostle begin to stand in doubt of them. 
Having taken a cursory view of some of the 
leading features of the christian religion, ex- 
hibited in prospective, ahd in actual existence at 
its first institution, we shall in the last place ad- 
vert to its present appearance.. But alas! “how 
is the fine gold become dim!” Instead of the 
apostles’ doctrine, simply and plainly exhibited 
in the New Testament, we have got the sublime 
science of theology, subdivided into scholastic, 
polemic, dogmatic and practical divinity. In- 
steadiof the form of sound words given by the 
Spirit to be held: fast, we have countless creeds, 
composed of terms and phrases, dogmas and 
speculations, invented by whimsical metaphysi- 
ciags, chfistian philosophers, rabbinical doctors, 
and enthusiastic preachers. Instead of the 
divinely established order Of bishops and dea- 
cont, or as they are sometimes called, elders 
and deacons, whieh remained when the age of 
“spititual gifts” and “spiritual men” passed 
oak we have popes, cardinals, archbishops, 
metropolitan bishops, diocesan bishops, rectors, 
preb¢ndaries, deans, priests, arch deacons, pre- 
siding elders, ruling elders; circuit preachers, 
local preachers, licentiates, class leaders, abbots, 
monkk, friars, &c. &c. ; 
Ourdegvotion exhibits itself in prayers, in the 
set phrase of pompous oratory; in singing 
choirs; iB long, odelled after Grecian 
‘al ical themes and meta- 
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praying societies, theological schools, education 
societies, missionary societies, Sunday schools, 
and in raising large sums of money by every 
way that ingenuity can devise, for propagating 
the gospel. 

Our zeal burns brightest in contending for or- 
thodox tenets, and a sort of technical language 
rendered sacred, and of imposing influence by 
long prescription. Such as the covenant of 
works, the covenant of grace; the active and 
passive obedience of Christ; legal repentance; 
the terms and conditions of the gospel; the gos- 
pe! offer; the holy sacraments; ministerial, sacra- 
mental and catholic communion; the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ; the millennium; historic 
faith, temporary faith, the faith of miracles, jus- 
tifying faith, the faith of devils, the faith of as- 
surance, and the assurance of faith; the direct 
act of faith, the reflex act of faith; baptismal 
vows; kirk sessions; fencing the tables; metallic 
tokens; &c. &c. Thus to speak in clerical dig- 
nity, anagogically, more than half the language 
of Ashdod is mingled with less than half the 
language of Canaan; and the people are gener- 
ally zealous about such confounding, misleading 
and arrogant distinctions, which all result.in di~ 
vesting christianity of its glorious simplicity, 
which adapts it to boys and girls, as well as to 
philosophers, and which distort it into a mystery 
fit to employ linguists, philosophers, doctors of 
divinity, all their leisure hours, at a handsome 
per annum, in studying and then in giving pub- 
licity to their own discoveries, or in retailing those 
of others. 

But into how diverse and opposite extremes 
and absurdities have many run, in their wild, 
superstitious, and chimerical views of the chris- 
tian religion. Inquisitive reader, turn your eyes 
to yonder monastery, built in that solitary desert, 
filled with a religious order of monks, and an 
abbot at theirhead. Why have they shut them- 
selves out from the world in that solitary re- 
cluse? It is for the purpose of becoming more 
abstemious, more devout, more devoted to the 
study of mystic theology. Hear them contend- 
ing whether the Solitaires, the Conabites or the 
Sarabaites have chosen the course most congenial 
to the gospel. See these poor, gloomy, lazy set 
of mortals, habited in their awful black, their 
innocent white, or their spiritual grey, accord- 
ing to their order, forsaking all the business and 
enjoyments of society, spending their days in 
penury and affliction for the sake of sublimer 
contemplations of God and of the heavenly 
world; and say have they ever seen a bible! 
Again, see this sacred gloom, this holy melan- 
chaly, this pious indolence, becoming so popu- 
lar as to affect all the seminaries of christendom 
for a time! See it command the respect of 
the highest dignitaries of the church; and hear 
‘them call those haunts of gloom and supersti- 
tion, as some of the reformed orders of modern 
times call our colleges, “ fountains and streams 
that make glad the city of God’ by qualifying 
pious divines! Yes, these monasteries became 
so famous for piety and solemnity, that the 
church looked to them for her most useful min- 
isters. And, indeed, much of the gloomy as- 
pect, dejected appearance, and holy sighing of 
modern times, and especially of the leaders of 
devotion, sprang from those monasteries, 7 

Next, consider for a moment, yon sobbing an- 
chorite, with his amulet round his neck, his 
beads solemnly moving. through his fingers, 
bent upon his naked knees in yon, miserable: 
cell, muttering his “Ave Maria,” and invoking 
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St. Andrew to intescede in his behalf; antl say 
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has hea bible? O yes! It lies mouldering and 
moth eaten on his shelves. 

From this scene of infatuation turn your eyes 
to yonder dismal edifice, with iron gates and 
massy bars. Within its merciless apartments 
view the ‘minister of religion,” the ‘ambassador 
of Christ,” attired in his sacred robes, with holy 
aspect and flaming zeal for “divine honor” and 
that of his church, exhorting the vile heretic on 
pain of the most excruciating torments here, and 
eternal damnation hereafter, toabjure his heresy. 
As an argument to enforce his pious exhorta- 
tions, observe the red hot pincers in hand, point- 
ing to the boiling lead, the piles of fagots, the 
torturing wheels, and all the various engines of 
horrid vengeance. Do youask whoishe? I 
answer, It is the Reverend Inquisitor. On the 
most solemn AUTO DA FE, see this incorrigible 
heretic brought forward, arrayed in his santo 
benito, or sleeveless yellow coat, flowered to the 
border with the resemblance of flames, of red 
serge, decorated with his own picture, sur- 
rounded with devils, as doomed to destruction 
for the good of his soul. Then declare of whut 
use is reason or revelation to many called chris- 
tians!. 

But leaving the dungeon and that quarter of 
the globe, visit the group of reformed christians, 
and see another order of “teachers of the chris- 
tian faith,’ ‘ministers of religion,” having 
pene themselves by the study of Greciaa 
and Roman languages, laws, history, fables, 
gods, ape debaucheries, wars, and sui- 
cides; having studied triangles, squares, circles, 
and ellipses, algebra and fiuxions, the mechan- 
ical powers, chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. 
&c. for the p e of becoming teachers of the 
christian religion; and then going forth with 
their saddlebags full of scholastic divinity in 
quest of a call to some stigible living; then ask 
again, Where is the bible? 

And, stranger still, see that christian general, 
with his ten thousand soldiers, and his chaplain 
at his elbow, preaching, as he says, the gospel 
of good will among men; and hear him exhort 
his general and his christian warriors to go forth 
with the bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, to fight the battles of God and their 
country; praying that the Lord would cause 
them to fight valiantly, and render their efforts 
successful in making as many widows and 
— as will afford sufficient opportunity for 
others to manifest the purity of their religion by 

taking care of them}!}-df any thing is wanting 
to finish a picture of the most glaring inconsis- 
tencies, add to this those christians who are 
daily extolling the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, and at the same time, by a system of 
the most cruel oppression, separating the wife 
from the embraces of her husband, and the 
mother from hertender offspring; violating eve 


y principle, and rending every tie that endears life 


and reconciles man to his lot; and that, forsooth, 
because “might gives right,” and a man is held 
guilty because his skin is a shade darker than 
the standard color of the times. Adverting to 
these signs of the times, and many others to 
which these reflections necessarily lead, will you 
not say that this prophecy is now fulfilled—2 
Tim. iv. 3, 4—“ There will | be a time when they 
will not endure wholesome teaching; but having 
itching ears, they will, according to their own 
lusts, heap up to themselves teachers. And 


from the truth, indeed, they will turn away their. 


eara and be turned aside to fables.” Chap. iii. 
i—5. “This also know, that in latter 
perilods times willcome. For men will be 





; worship, which resembled in nothing the 
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lovers, money-lovers, boasters, proud, Jasphe- 
mers, disobedient to parents, ungratefulgnholy, 
without natural affection, covenant-tpakers, 
slanderers, having a form of godliness, bg deny- 








ing the power of it. Now FRoM THER TURN 

away.” Christian reader, remember thj com- 

mand—and “from such turn away.” 

The Origin of the “Christian Clergy,” }jlendid 
Meeting Houses, and Fixed Salaries, egibited 
from Ecclesiastical History. 

Nota Bene.—In our remarks upon the Whris- 


tian Clergy,”? we never include the El@rs or 
Deacons of a Christian Assembly, or thos@a the ~ 
New Testament called the overseers and s@ants 
of the Christian Church. These we conser as 
very different offices, and shall distinguislghem 
in some future number. 


Mosheim, vol. i.- p. 73, Charlestown e@ion. 
‘A nother circumstance that irritated the Rqans 
against the christians, was the simplicity o helt, 
re 
rites of any other people. The Christianghad 
neither sacrifices, nor temples, nor imagegnor 
oracles, nor sacerdotal robes; and this was @ffi- 
cient to bring upon them the reproaches 
ignorant multionta who imagined that 
could be no religion without these. Thus fey 
were looked upon as a sort of Atheists; andby 
the Roman laws, those who were chargele 
with Atheism, were declared the pest of human 
society. But this was not all. The somid 
interests of a multitude of lazy and sel&h 
priests were immediately connected with te 
ruin and oppression of the christian cause. Tie 
public worship of such an immense number 
deities was a source of subsistence, and eve 
riches, to the whole rabble of priests and augur, 
and also to a multitude of merchants and artist 
And the progress of the gospel threatened thy 
ruin of this religious traffic and the profits # 
produced. This raised up new enemies to thé 
christians, and armed the rage of mereenary 
superstition against their lives and their cause.??, 

“The places in which the first ye 
assembled to celebrate divine worship, werey no 
doubt, the houses of private persons.” p. 124. & 

“In these assemblies the holy scriptures were » 
publicly read, and for that purpose were divided * 
into certain portions or lessons. This part of 
divine service was followed by a brief exhorta+ 
tion to the people, in which eloquence and art 
gave place to the natural and fervent expressions 
of zeal and charity.” p. 124, 125. 

Haweis’? Church History, volume i. p. 150, 
“Nothing could be more unadorned than the. .° 
primitive worship. A plain man, chosen ffém? 
among his fellows, in his common garb, va od 
up to speak, or sat down to read the Senptur 
toas many as chose to assemble in the Solas 
apesinied. A back room, and that probably 

NM a mean one, or a garret, to be out of the 
way of observation, was their temple.””, 

As pride and worldly mindedness m 
hand in hand, assumed pomp and dignity re 
a sort of maintenance very different tro 
state when the pastor wrought with his own 
hands to minister to his necesaities, and labored 
my day that he migh¢ serve the church by mght. 

e idea of priesthood had+yet scarcely entered 
into the christian sanctuary, as there: remsined 
ho more sacrifice for sin, and but one hi 

our profession, Jesus Christ. 
dissolution of the whole” 
Adrian, when the 
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#ing ggested, what many of the rest 
ed in ‘their simplicity, that the succession 
se honors now devolved upon them, and 
he bishop stood in the place of the high- 
; the presbyters were priests; and the 
us, Levites: and so a train of consequences 
‘ed. Thus a new tribe arose, completely 
ited from their brethren, of clergy distinct 
aity—men sacred by office, exclusive of a 
: calkaaud real worth. The altar, indeed, 
weotlyet erected, nor the unbloody sacrifice 
eucharist perfected; but it approached 
sty strides to add greater sanctity to the 
hood, and the not unpleasant adjunct of 
ivine right of tithes, attached to the divine 
of episcopacy.” p. 181, 182. ; 
‘he simplicity of the primitive worship, 
asted with the pomp of paganism, was 
ing. It was concluded by the heathen, that 
who had neither altar, victim, priest, or 
fice, must be Atheists, and without God in 
‘world. Those who were now rising into 
created eminence, had therefore little diffi- 
; to persuade that it would be for the interest 
honor of christianity to remove these objec- 
paf the Gentiles, by very harmless but useful 
ations. ‘Though magnificent temples had 
sen, the names ot things began to 
-IThere were already priests; and obla- 
as wer ily rendered —- The sepa- 
iow pelergy, as a body, became more 
pte ne red. by their ‘habits. | High-Priests 
usf have (mere splendid robes than the simple 
iniklof ligt. A variety of new ceremonics 
loft% invent @ add dignity to the mysteries 
o cpristianit % @md obviate the objections to its 
cedgmress and WRMmphicity. And as the populace 
a-ere particula ly, att ched to their idolatry by 
tue festivals in Mor of their heroes and their 
vods, and deligh Ree: th the games and pastimes 
‘sn these occasi(@m@® sme great Gregory Thau- 
bmaturgus shortl ard contrived to bilk 
the devi., by granjeing the people the indulgence 
of all the same peaemres of feasting, sporting, 
and dancing at the S$, and on the anniversary 
the martyrs, as }thiey Bad been accustomed to 
, the temples of nit ods; very wisely ant 
ntistianly supposing tie thus, sua sponte a 
: el ace em vile ralionem trans- 
Stet thei m aecord th Id quit their 
Yrent—of their owf@eeerd they would quit \ 4 
jdolatry, and ret Aime t@ a more virtuous “ 
regular course of; # ~ I must be exceedingly 
hard drove for ¢ tian, before I can pee 
such men as Grd sy haumaturgus into the 
» p. 18:4 Bees 
tye » img become the conqueror 
{ Maxentius, afi@y @8 it seems, chiefly by - 
npport of christialas shis favor to them Ts 
i great munifigemee to build them a 
nd in abounding Mberality to their poor. T ~ 
| tshops were red by him and caressed, 
ad their sy! 
a‘hority.” 
“+ Having 
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thm t thapurposes of christian wors 
ubversally stablished ch 
ndéother ¥figion openly throughout th 


the ewsire; 
a: whe policy. I see no right to compe 


eve amidolater, contrary 


held and supported by pi eGifices as | 


no longer a competitor, Con-| the christia 
to take the most decided part | the christia 
ans. He prohibited the hemes we hope to q 
, he temples, or converte 

shut up the pres, Lips Me | eminent’ hi 
iristianity, and toterated | morning tha_ 
e bounds | Jaily, origin 
the justice of which I co all the extr 


to his conscience.” | mighty diffe 


Pe ies he bestowed, the zeal he}|—when the 
be liberd Sieronage of episcopal | mounts his 


the power invested with general councils, made 
theehurch appear great and splendid, but I dis- 
cem not a trace in Constantine of the religion of 
theSon of God.” p. 248, 

_*[am persuaded that his establishment of 
chrstianity, and of those bishops whom particu- 
Jarl at last he most espoused and favored 

conibuted beyond any thing to the awful 










debsement and declensiou of true religion, and 
fromfim and his son Constantius evangelical 
trutis@ffered in the spirit of christian professors, 


; as their persons had undergone from 
Diocigjan or Galerius.” p. 249. 

church now in esteem of some, was 
exalttto the highest pinnacle of prosperity, 


inves @ with vast authority, and the episcopal 
order:@llected in synods and councils, with 
almosgpvereign dominion. The churches vied 
in mMaffficence with palaces; and the robes and 
pomp £ service, imitating imperial splendor, 
eclips(paganism itself, with mitres, tiaras, 
tapersgfosiers, and processions. If outward 
appeanges could form a glorious church, here 


present herself; but these meretricious 
ornamés concealed beneath them all the spirit 
of the #ld—pride, luxury, covetousness, ‘con- 
tention@lignity, and every evil word and work. 
Heresy 1@ schism abounded, and wickedness 
of everyind, like a flood, deluged the christian 
world; filst the heads of the chugch more 
engage controversy, and a thousand times 
more jus about securing and increasing 
their owwWealth and pre-eminence, than pre- 
















senting qmples of humility, patience, deadness 
to the W@ and heavenly mindedness, were, 
like glad@rs, armed in all their councils, and 
affected ggrial power and pomp in the greater 


. 261. 

ents made by these two historians, 
‘to confirm from a great variety otf 
document Jf there be a fact, more clear than 
any otherf§blished upon the page of eccle- 
siastical tgpy, it is the following, viz: that the 
confoundij@f the Jews?’ religion with the 
christian jon, or the viewing of the latter as 
an improv@™t of the former, has been the 
fountain @ror which has, since the apos- 
tolic age,@mpted the doctrine, changed the 
order, an{@uiterated the worship of the 
christian This, together with the influ- 
ence of pa priests and pagan philosophers, 
proselytedt&ie christian religion, has been 
the Pando Box to the professing christian 
communityWe happened upon the truth, 
when we pshed as our opinion, about seven 
years ago, “the present popular exhibition 
of the chnif religion is a compound of 
judaism, ged eon and christianity.” 


dioceses. 


rom this ul@wed commixture sprang all po- 
litical ecclétical establishments, a distinct 
order of melied clergy or priests, magnificent 
of worship, tithes or fixed sala- 
ivals, holy places and times, 
cision, the christian passover, 
aths, &c. &c. These things 
at full length in due time. 
s already adduced from these 
Ss, it appears clear as the 
istinction betwixt clergy and 

degrees, and widened into 
ints of dissimilarity in the 
nerations. But behold the 
and in it see the arrogance 
e abject servility of the laity 
iest, the head of the clergy. 
the king (as layman) ho 
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respectable portion of thishigh-priest’s spirit has 
fallen upon all the clergy, and a becoming share 
of servility even yet exists amongst those who 
admire them most. Happy they who know the 
truth! for it makes themfree! How blissful the 
words of the Saviour of the world! and lipw 
true! “If the son shall make vou free, you sal! 


be free indeed!” Epitg. 





Dr. Beattie’s opinion of the Christian Relgon. 
“Tne Christian Religion, according t)}my 
the 


creed, isa very siinple thing, intelligent 
meanest capacity; and what, if we are a Bains 
to join practice to knowledge, we may make 
ourselves acquainted with without turnigjover 
It is the distinguished exclfence 


many books. 
and 


of this religion that it is entirely popu 
fitted, both in its doctrines and its evidedps, to 
all conditions and capacities of reasonal@crea- 
tures—a character which dees not belon@ any 
other religious or philosophical system taf ever 
appeared in the world. 1 wonder tosce Mnany 
men eminent both for their piety and. their 
capacity, laboring to make a mys/er; f this 
divine institution. If Ged vouchsafe @eveal 
himself to mankind, can we supposd@at he 
chooses to do it in such a manner that@e but 
the learned and contemplative can us@stand 
him? The generality of mankind canfver, in 
any possible circumstances, have leis@ or ca- 
acity for learning or profound conté lation. 
f, therefore, we make christianity al stery, 
we exclude the greater part of man#l from 
the knowledge of it; which is directl@ntrary 
to the intention of its author, as is plagfrom his 
explicit and reiterated declarations. # word, 
I am perfectly convinced that a timate 
acquaintance with the SCRIPTUR@particu- 
oe the Gospels, is all that is nece@@ to our 
accomplishment in true christiat vledge. 
1 have looked into some systems @feology, 
but I never read one of them to an dgbecause 
I found I could never reap any inst{Mon from 
them. To darken what is clear, by™Bpping it 














up in a veil of system and science, # all the 
purpose that the best of them sedj#o me to 
answer.”? . 
No. 2.] SerremBer }, 1823 

a close 


Tne following essay, from the p 
and constant student of the Biblej™most wor- 
thy of the attention and examina of those 
engaged in teaching the christiarg™ggion. It 
is the first of an intended scries offs on one 
of the most desirable subjects, vill point out 
a divinely authorized plan of @@hing the 
christian religion. We earnestijtreat our 
readers to give these essays a fair,agand strict 
examination. I DiToR. 

On Teaching Christianity.@® Lf. 

Our exertions for increasing umber of 

copies of the Scriptures are nov iform and 























great; societies for effectuating bbject are 
to be found almost every where. MS, cities, 
villages, and even the wildernegge forward 
in endeavors to make the num bibles in 
the world as great as possible though it 
cannot be said that the bibleffen now a 

when the 


scarce book, yet the day is antic 
number of copies shall be gre 






ultiplied, 



















and when the blessed volume sme found in 
the possession of every family, gps of every 
individual. The object of th@jent paper, 
however, is not to enlarge eithagme benevo- 
lence or the extent of the preg™t probable 
success of those societies fornm multiply- 
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ing copies of the bible; but only to lemassis. 
tance to those societies or churches form for 
understanding it, to present christians%h an 
authorized plan of studying the scriptur and 
to furnish the christian teacher with @rtain 
method by which he ought to proceed it king 
known the great salvation to his hearers. . 

Were a vision vouchsafed us for thengle 
purpose of revealing one uniform and wrsal 
plan of teaching the christian religiogould 
not every christian admire the eredleetitied 
in determining a matter on which scafiwo 
calling themselves christian teach , 
agree? Would not every teaeher feel}s 







beund in duty to abandon his own plam to 
adopt the plan of God—to study it, to by 
it, and, in short, to maintain its superioBnd 
authority against all other schemes, hov§si- 
ble soever in their configuration, how apf 

suitable soever intheirapplication? ‘TI nl 


has not been favored with any vision 
matter; moreover, as he deems it unne 
he of course does not expect any. Andly 
if his plan be authorized by the example sf 
himself—by the Lord Jesus Christ—by the: 
Spirit, in his method of presenting the th 
all men in the scriptures; if the apostlesieh.. 
the truth on this plan, and if mission “ 
teaching idolaters feel themselves force n 
adoption of it; then there is no need ¢ * 
vesion. The path of duty is before ups “ne 
ought to pursue it. What shall we ies °K 
present babel-like confusion among¢. tho 
ing themselves teachers of christig sity? % 
champions of each sect formingg’ seh: aids 
themselves of teaching as chan ¥ a4 or whith, 
interest directs, and all emplo jas had a. 
in confirming certain factional Ne came . 
king merchandize of the peopl@. or rape meh 
ing damnabje heresies. Tim oth hat law 
the er scriptures from a chilfd aH the a 
assures him that they alone ‘tiie able te no 
him wise unto salvation; that] they were of 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, ffor p Matra’ xg . 
Instruction in righteousness eonjurin hi " 
the same time, as he hoped! to ns dna | for hj 
conduct before God and the: Lord Jesus Ch i 
to be instant in season aM@d out of seas “ 
teaching the word of God; @sserting for pp 
reason that the time was aivndhine wh a 
professors of the religion, having itchir wrine, 
would, aftertheir own lusts, “the love of = rele 
and of eloquence,) become disgusted with 
scriptures, and make for themselves te ‘ 
who would turn away people’s ears hes rt 
truth and entertain them with hes ea a 
_Passing by, for the present the a 
pid schemes, all differentand & } wron e ea 
by Roman Catholics, Sociniarg pen dy Che 
nanters, Seceders, Presbyteria,s Hi rheCh i. 
men, Baptists, Independents, ard so Forth a “ 
atyend to the plan of teaching th truth : od 
by God—by the Lord Jesus Chris —} the foly 
Spirit, in presenting it to all me, re “Gan 
tures, and by the apostles and 9)} pe firee 
preached it—a plan founded in theyery “ a 
the saving truth itself, end into Which sae we 
missionaries feel themselves drive ee. ve 
human scheme has failed. But w} - J the 
truth? Times out of number we an tad ra 
scripture that the grand saving trith is Ann 
Jesus is the Christ.” This is the beyd ofinio 
among christians—the essence—the pirityf m 
revelation. All the scriptures testi{ . 















Jesusis the Christ, is begotten by God? Joyp v.2 
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istrue. Sucha one, John says, loveth God and 
Christ and the brethren, keepeth his commands, 
and is purified from all his sins, and overcometh 
the world, and shall be saved. Christ declared 
when departing into heaven, that he that believ- 
ethnot shall be damned. The grand truth, then, 
being that “Jesus is the Christ” let us attend to 
those scriptures which are written forthe express 
purpose of establishing this proposition; these 
are the writings of the four evangelists, which at 
once show us in what manner God would have us 
to learn this truth; in what manner the Lord 
Jesus taught it; how the Holy Spirit has been 
pleased to present it to mankind; how the apos- 
tles wrote of it,and of course taught it to the 
world. Thisis the beginning of the plan author- 
ized of heaven; and every teacherof the christian 
religion should commence by unfolding to his 
hearers the matter ofthe fourevangelists. “These 
things, says John, are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ; and that believ 

ing, ye might have life through his name.” Now, 
what definition soever the holy scripture has 
given of one evangelist, that isthe definition of 
them all; for each of them contain a history of 
that marwJlous evidence by which Jesus proved 
that he was the Christ; by which his pretensions 
to the Messiahship were so amply confirmed 
among the Jews. 

The perfection of christian intelligence is a 
knowledge of the holy scriptures, and no chris- 
tian is intelligent but as he knows the scriptures. 
The desideratum, then, is a plan for teaching 
them to the people. By commencing with the 
four evangelists and abiding by them until they 
are relished and understood, we Jearn, chief of all 
things, that Jesusis the Christ; and while the num- 
ber, magnitude, variety, sublimity and benignity 
of his miracles delight, astonish and instruct us, 
they, at the same time, carry irresistable convic- 
tion to the heart, purge it, elevate it, and fix our 
faith in the mighty power of God. By and by, as 
we become familiarized to the miraculous evi- 
dence, we become reconciled, and even strongly 
attached to it; losing all suspicion of its reality, 
and of course of the reality of our holy religion; 
because we come to perceive that these things 
were not doneinacorner, but in public, and under 
the inspection of men who were both able and for- 
ward to decide upon their truth and certainty; 
men who, in point of intellect, reason, and charac- 
ter, might have vied with the choicest of our mod- 
ern sceptics; men, in short, whose abilities to de- 
tect were equalled only by their readiness to per- 
vert. In the writings of the evangelists we behold 
that power which created man and all things, ex- 
erting itself with all possible unaffected pomp and 
majesty, tempering, uniting, and clothing itself 
with all goodness and philanthropy ; and so entire- 
ly at the will of the Holy One, thatit accompanies 
those who accompany him. It sparkles, it flash- 
es, it shines, it heals, it renovates, it creates, it con- 
trols, it rests, it leaps, it flies, it kindly raises up 
the bowed down, or hushes intosilence the swel- 
ling and reluctant storm; it flies torth with the 
breath of his mouth, it operates at the tuft of his 
mantle, at the tip of his finger, or at the distance 
of akundred leagues; now it isin the air witha 
voice like thunder; it shakes open the noddin 
tombs, or it rends the crashing mountains arog 
Jerusalem; always marvellous, it is always harm- 
less, and mostly benevolent. True, there is noth- 
ing conciliating or winning in power abstractly 
considered; apart from goodness, we always 
choogre to inspect !t ata distance; but if joined 
with malevolence, we fly from it with horror and 
affright. Power is formidable and even terrify- 
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ing in the tiger, because in him it is a mere in- 
strument of cruelty; but the same power be- 
comes amiable in the horse, because all the 
thunder of his neck, all the glory of his nostrils, 
the strength of his limbs, and the fierceness of 
his attitude, are continually held in check by 
that beautiful docility which so eminently 
characterizes this noble animal, and by which 
his ay will is identified with that of his 
rider. In the evangelists we behold the ever- 
lasting, the unexpended power itself, revealed 
in the form of a servant, and with more than a 
servant’s humility, the strength of the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, and harmlessness of the 
Lamb, dwelling together in the same one. 

In short, we see that the Lord our Saviour is 
unweariedly and everlastingly employed in sup- 
plying, comforting, and saving the unfortunate 
creatures whom he had originally made upright. 

HI 1p. 


To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 


Sir—From the nature and design of this work, 
as stated in your proposals to the public, and 
from the character of those who may be sup- 
posed desirous to patronize it, as a work not de- 
voted to the interests of any party, but merely 
and exclusively to the evolution and exhibition 
of christianity in its primitive simplicity and na- 
tive excellence; itis presumed that an essay on 
the proper and primary intention of the gospel, 
with its proper and immediate effects in 
those that received it, would bea suitable in- 
troduction to such a work, as it would not only 
furnish an interesting and radical criterion, 
whereby to judge between the present and 
primitive state of christianity; but also would 
serve to show the grievous and incalculable pri- 
vation of blissful and efficacious privileges, oc- 
casioned by a long and almost universal depart- 
ure from the original apostolic exhibition of it; 
and thus tend to excite a general and just con- 
cern in the public mind, to repair the incalcula- 
ble loss, by strictly adverting to the pure original 
gospel as exhibited by the apostles, and thus to 
contend earnestly for the faith as it was once de- 
livered to the saints. If you, sir, think with the 
writer, that such a subject would be a suitable 
commencement; and that the following will, in 
some good measure, answer that purpose, you 
will please accept it as a token of sincere desire 
for the utility and success of your undertaking, 
and as a pledge on the part of the writer, of his 
hearty determination to contribute any assist- 
ance in his power, te the accomplishment of so 
worthy an object. 

Yours respectfully, T. W. 


Essay on the proper and primary intention of the 
gospel, and its proper and rmmediale effects. 


Tuat the reconciliation of a guilty world, in 
order to complete and ultimate salvation, was 
the proper and primary intention of the gospel, 
is evident from the uniform tenor of the gospel 
testimony, as recorded in the New Testament. 
The gospel itself is called the word of reconcili- 
ation, 2 Cor. v. 19. The work of preaching it, 
as at first enjoined pe the apostles, and after- 
wards executed by them, is styled the ministry 
of reconciliation, 2 Cor. v. 18,19. Their manner 
of proceeding in it was to this effect: “As though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye (sinners) reconciled to 
God,” 2 Cor. vy. 20,21. The instruction under 
which they proceeded to the execution of their 
office, was, “that repentance and remission of 
sin should be preached, in the name of Christ, 
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to all nations, Luke xxiv. 47. Their com- 
mencement at Jerusalem, in addressing the 
multitude, that appeared convinced of the truth 
of their testimony concerning Jesus, was, ‘*Re- 
pent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ,” cis ii. 38. The imme- 
diate effect of their preaching, in all that were 
suitably affected by it, was reconciliation, Htom. 
v. 10. when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son; and Col. i. 
i9—21, **For it pleased the Father by him to 


reconcile all things unto himself; and you that | 


were some time alienated, and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 
ciled,” in the body of his flesh through death, 
2 Cor. v. 18, “God wasin Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
untothem. Therefore, if any man be in Christ, 
he isa new creature; old things are passed away; 
behold all things are become new;” and “all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ,” v. 17, 18. Fromm these, 
and a multitude of passages that might be ad- 
duced, it is evident that the proper and imme- 
diate intention of God in the publication of the 
gospel to the nations, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
was reconciliation to himself by Jesus Christ; 
and also, that the proper and inimediate effect 
of this publication on all on whom it had its 
proper efiect, that is, on all that understood and 


[Vor. I. 


concerning Jesus. Repent, said Peter to the 
convinced and convicted Jews, (Acts ii. 38,) and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins. And 
again, «4cls x. 43, to him give all the prophets 
witness that through his name, whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. 
To the same effect, Paul, in his sermon at 
Antioch, in the audience both of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, 2cts xiii. 38, 39. Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, 
and by him, all that believe are justified from 
ali things. God, by the gospel, thus avowing 
his love to mankind, in giving his only begotten 
Son for the life of the world; and through him, 
and for his sake, a full and free remission of all 
sins; andallthisina perfect consistency with his 
| infinite abhorrence of sin, in the greatest possi- 
ble demonstration of his displeasure against it, 
in the death of his Son, Swot he has laid as the 
| only and adequate foundation for the exercise of 
sin-pardoning mercy;) has at once secured the 
glory of his character, and affoyled effectual 
relief and consolation to the perishing guilty, by 
a full and free pardon of sin. ‘And you being 
| dead in your sins, and in the uncircumeision ot 
vour flesh, hath he quickened together with him, 
having forgiven you all trespasses,” Col. ii. 13. 
| Such being the gospel testimény concerning 








believed it, was reconciliation to God; and that the love of God, the atonement of Christ, and 
in order to their complete and final salvation, | the import of baptism for the remission of sins; 


according to Rom. v. 10. 


“For if, when we | all, therefore, that believed it, and were baptized 


were enemies, we were reconciled to God by | for the remission of their sins, were as fully 
the death of his Son, much more, being recon-| persuaded of their pardon and acceptance with 


ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 


| God, through the atonement of Christ, and for 


Moreover, from the above cited scriptures, and | his sake, as they were of any other article of the 


many others, itis equally evident that the imme- | 


diateand reconciling effect of the gospel, in all 
that were reconciled by it, was the belief of a full 
and free pardon of all their sins through Christ, 
and for his sake, on account of the propitiatory 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sacrifice which he voluntarily made of himself | 
upon the cross; which is therefore called the | 


atonement or reconciliation. 
contemplate the state of the world in the light 


Indeed, when we | 


of divine revelation, we find that all, both Jews | 
and Gentiles, had sinned and come short of the | 


glory of God; that the whole world was become 
guilty before him; there was none righteous— 
no, not one; none that practiced good and sinned 
not. And that, except a very few spiritual 
characters amongst the Jews, whose minds were 
supported by the hopes of a promised Messiah, 
all mankind were alienated from the life of God, 
through the blindness of ignorance ; and were be- 


kind, considered as the object of divine benevo- 
lence, we see the indispensable necessity of the 
means which infinite wisdom and goodness 
devised to effect a change for the better among 
such guilty creatures; namely, the proclamation 
of a general and everlasting amnesty, a full and 
free pardon of all offences, to all, without respect 
of persons; and this upon such terms as brought 
it equally near to, equally within the reach of all; 
which was effectually done by the preaching of 
the gospel; see Acts xiii. 16—19, and x. 34—43, 
and ii. 14—35, with many other scriptures. In 
the passages above referred to, we have a suf- 
ficient and satisfactory specimen of the truly 
primitive and apostolic gospel, as preached both 
to Jews and Gentiles, by the two great Apostles, 
Peter and Paul; in each of which we have most 
explicitly, the same gracious proclamation of 
pardon to everz one that received their testimony 








gospel testimony. It was this, indeed, that gave 
virtue and value io every other ‘tem of that 
testimony, in the estimation of the convinced sin- 
ner; as it was this alone that could free his guilty 
burthened conscience from the guilt of sin, and 
afford him any just ground of confidence towards 
God. Without this justification, which he 
received by faith in the divine testimony, could 
he have had peace with God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, or have rejoiced in hope of his 
glory, as the apostle testifies concerning the 
justified by faith? Rom. v.1, 2. Surely no; or 


‘how could he have been reconciled to God by 
| the death of his Son, had he not believed, accor- 
| ding tothe testimony, that he had redemption 


through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of the divine grace, thus 
most graciously manifested? Or why could he 


_ have received baptism, the import of which tothe 
come enemies in their minds by wicked works. | believer was the remission of his sins, had he 
Such, then, being the actual state of man-/ not believed the divine attestation to him in that 





ordinance, concerning the pardoning of his sins 
upon his believing and being baptized? Every 
one, then, from the very commencement of chris- 
tianity, who felt convinced of the truth of the 
gospel testimony, and was baptized, was as fully 


persuaded of the remission of his sins, as he was 


of the truth of the testimony itself. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise, seeing the testimony 
held forth this as the primary and immediate 
privilege of every one that believed it? ‘For 
to him gave all the prophets witness, that through 
his name, whosoever believeth in him, shall 
receive remission of sins.? Likewise Ananias 
to Saul of Tarsus, after he was convinced of 
the truth concerning Jesus of Nazareth, saying, 
““Why tarriest thou; arise, and be baptized, and 
wash awny thy sins,” &c. &c. - But the fulness 
of evidence with which the scriptures attest this 





bliseful truth, will abundantly appear to all that 
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search them for obtaining a full discovery of 
it. In the mean time, from what has been 
produced we may see with what great propriety 
the pure and primitive preaching of the gospel 
was called the ministry of reconciliation, and 
how admirably adapted it was to that gracious 
purpose. Indeed, how could it possibly fail of 
producing that blissful and happy effect in every 
one that believed it? Was it not a divinely 
attested declaration of the love of God toa 
guilty, perishing world, to such a degree as to 
give his only begotten Son to become a sacrifice 
and ransom for the sins of men; and that through 
him, whosoever believeth in him, has remission 
of sins; is justified from all things; shall not 


come untocondemnation, but shall lave ever- 


lasting life; and all this immediately upon his | 
t 


believing, figuratively, that is typically, declared 
and contirmed to him by his baptism, a solemn 
rite oi divine appointment for this very purpose, 
as the apostles have explained it. See Jtom. 6th 
chapter,&c.&c. Hence, also, we may see a just 
and adequate reason of the great joy, consolation 
and happiness that universally accompanied 


the primitive preaching and belief of the gospel | 
amongst all sorts of people; as also, of the very | 
singular and eminent fruits of universal benevo- | 
lence, of zeal, of brotherly kindness, of liberal- | 


ity, of fortitude, of patience, of resignation, of 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness; in a word, 
of universal self-denving obedience in contor- 
mity to Christ; contentediv, nay, even joyfully, 


suffering the loss of all things for his sake; so! 
that the apostle John ceuld boldly and conii- | 
1, saying, “Who is) 
that | 
believeth that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?” | 


dently challenge the worl 
he that overcometh the world, but he 

Such was the virtue of the primitive faith; 
and such faith the just and genuine effect of 
the apostolic gospel; for it could produce nu 
other correspondent faith, if it produced any 
at all. In fine, from the premises before us, 
that is, from the whole apostolic exhibition ot 
the gospel, and its recorded effects upon all who 
protessed to believe it, many of whom, it is 
certain, did not truly understand the 
and therefore cou!d not truly believe it; never- 
theless, from the whole of the premises, it is 
evident that the professing world is far gone, 
yea, very far indeed, from original ground; lor 
such was the import of the gospel testimony, as 
we have seen, that all who professed to believe 
it, whether they were intelligent persons or not, 
understood at least so much by it, that it gave 
assurance of pardon and acceptance with God 
to every one that received it; that is, to every 
baptized believer; consequently, every one that 
was baptized, making the same profession, he 


muni 
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both thought himself, and was esteemed by his) 


professing brethren, a justified and accepted 
person. 


lirection or encouragement of such; but, on 
the contrary, much said to detect and level 
presumptuous confidence. How different this 


from the present state of the professing world, | 


the discreet and judicious reader need not be 
informed. Now, surely, if similar causes uni- 
formly produce similar cffeets, the sare preach- 
ing would as uniformly produce the same faith 


that it did in the beginning in all them that! 
believed it; and even in all them that thought | 
they believed it; namely, of the persons justi- | 


feation and acceptance with God; and, of 
course, the same faith would produce the same 
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Hence we do not find a single instanee, | 
on the sacred recotd, of a doubting or discon- | 
golate christian; nora single hint dropped for the | 


| by any thing, it must be by what follows. 
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thought himself to be such, as it did in the days, 
and under the preaching, of the apostles and of 
their faithful coadjutors. T. W. 





Remarks on Missionaries. 

For two centuries the “christian nations,” 
emperors, kings, princes, priests and laity, were 
uniting their eflorts to rescue the “holy land,” 
in which the Saviour lived and died, from the 
hands of the infidels. A superstitious venera- 
tion torthe city of Bethlehem, the place of the 
nativity; for the villages of Judea, the theatre 
of the miracles; and tor Jerusalem, the place 
of the crucifixion, and the sepulchre of the 
Messiah, was the cause of innumerable pil- 
grimages to Palestine. These pilgrimages were, 
tor many years, performed with safety. But, 
in the year 1065, this land fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and pilgrimages to it became 
extremely dangerous. ‘lhe merit and indispen- 
sable necessity of these pilgrimages increased, 
in popular estimation, with the dangers attend- 
ant onthem. The hard usage of the pilgrims, 
from the tyranny of the Turks, filled all Europe 
with complaints. Ina council of four thousand 
ecclesiastics and thirty thousand seculars, it was 
determined to be meritorious in the sight of God, 
to be a great and pious design, and to be “the 
will of God,” that all christians should engage 
inone grand system of hostilities against the 
Turks; that great and powerful expeditions 
should be fitted out against the infidels who 
possessed the “holy land; that the soldiers 
should all wearacross on their right shoulders, 
and, with swords in their hands, open the way 
into the holy city. ‘These expeditions were 
called croisades, from the circumstance of the 
soldiers wearing the cross. All Europe was 
engaged inthis project. Buck tells us in his 


' compend of history, that “all ranks of men, now 


deeming the croisades the only road to heaven, 
were impatient to open the way, with their 
swords, to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, pea- 
sants, even priests enrolled their names, and 
to decline this service, was branded with the 
reproach of impiety and cowardice. The nobles 
were inoved by the romantic spirit of the age to 
hope for opulent establishments in the East, the 
chief seat of arts and commerce at that time. 
In pursuit of these chimerical projects, they sold 
at low prices, their ancient castles and inherit- 
ances, which had now lost all value in their 


eves. The infirm and aged contributed to the 


expedition by presents and money, and many of 


them attended it in person, being determined, 
if possible, to breathe their last in sight of that 
‘ity where their Saviour died for them. Even 
women, concealing their sex under the disgifise 
of armour, attended the camp.” The first 
croisade consisted of three hundred thousand 
undisciplined and about seven hundred thousand 
disciplined men. No less than eight croisades 
were undertaken in something less than two 
hundred years. Upwards of two millions were 
destroved in these croisades—and yet the Holy 
Land is still retained by the infidels. If,” 
says the same Charles Buck, “the absurdity 
and wickedness of this conduct can be exceeded 
In 
1204 the frenzy of croisading seized the children, 
who are ever ready to imitate what they see 
their parents engaged in; their childish folly 
was encouraged by the monksandschoolmasters, 
and thousands of those innocents were conducted 
from the houses of their parents, on the super- 
stitious interpretation of these words: “Out of 


peace and joy in the believer, and in him that! the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 
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perfected praise.» Their base conductors sold 
a part of them to the Turks, and the rest perished 
miserably.” 

We are all prepared to call those croisades 
chimerical eabwieked projects, and to compli- 
ment ourselves as elevated above such wild 
enthusiasm and debasing superstition; yct, per- 
haps some of the great and popular undertakings 
of our era may be pronounced by posterity as 
absurd and superstitious, as enthusiastic and 
unscriptural as those we so cheerfully censure. 
The collecting of money by the handsof a consta- 
ble, to pay a * divine” for teaching us righteous- 
ness, mercy, and the love of God; the incorpo- 
reting of a christian society by the act of a 
iegislative body, often composed of men of no 
religion, of sceptics in the christian revelation, 
and of men of different religious sects; the asking 
and receiving money from those who have not 
received the gospel as the gospel of their salva- 
tion, to send the word to the heathen which they 
themselves have not obeyed; the selling of pews 
for hundreds of dollars to defray the expenses 
of building a house of worship, decorated like 
a theatre, to gratify the pride of life; the taxing 
of those pews to collect a revenue to support the 
reverend incumbent, who weckly from the ros- 
trum sells his prayersand his sermons; the conse- 
crating of grave-yards; the laying the foundation 
stones of cathedrals and meeting-houses with 
masonic and clerical honors; the making of holy 
water, or the consecrating a few drops from a 
common to a special use; and many other pranks 
of protestant priests, will, no doubt, be viewed 
by those that come after us as superstitious, as 
enthusiastic, as anti-christian as the croisades; 
though, perhaps, inferior in magnitude and not 
so palpably wicked. 

“or three hundred years great exertions have 
been made to convert the whole world to the 
christian religion. Much zeal has been exhib- 
‘ited, many privations have been endured, and 
great dangers have been braved by missionaries 
to heathen lands. In this laudable object the 
most ignorant and most superstitious sect in 
christendom has been the most active, and, if we 
can credit its reports, by far the most successful. 
The Portuguese and Spaniards of the holy see 
of Rome, ia the sixteenth century, spread (what 
they call) the gospel, through large districts in 
Asia, Africa, and America. Different orders of 
monks, particularly, the Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, and, above all, the Jesuits, displayed aston- 
ishing zeal, and spent immense sums in reclaim- 
ing African, Asian,and AmericanPagans, The 
great missionary Xavier spread the Romish gos- 
ye] through the Portuguese settlements in the 
ast Indies, through most of the India conti- 
nent, and of Ceylon. In 1549, he sailed to 
Japan and founded a church there, which soon 
amounted to six hundred thousand Roman chris- 
tians. Others penetrated into China, and founded 
churches that continued one hundred and seventy 
years. In 1580, other Catholic missionaries pen- 
etrated into Chili and Peru, and converted the 
natives. Others labored with ardent zeal and 
unwearied industry among the Greeks, Nesto- 
rians, Abysiniansand Egyptian Copts. In 1622, 
the pope established a congregation of cardinals, 
de propaganda fide, and endowed it with ample 
revenues jor propagating the faith. In 1627, 
Urban, the pope, added a college, in which the 
languages of pagans were taught. France copied 
the example of Rome, and formed establishments 
for the same purposes. Amongst all the relig- 


ious orders there was ‘6a holy ambition,” which 
should do most. 


* The Jesuits claimed the firs, 
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rank as due to their zeal, learning, and devoted- 
ness to the holy see. ‘The Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others, disputed the palm with 
them. The new world and the Asiatic regions 
were the chief field of theirlabors. They pene- 
trated into the uncultivated recessesof America. 
They visited the untried regions of Siam, Ton- 
kin, and Cochin China. ‘They entered the vast 
empire of China itself, and numbered ee 
among their converts. They dared to confront 
the dangers of the tyrannical government of 
Japan. in India they assumed the garb and 
austerities of the Brahmins, and boasted, on the 
coast of Malabar, of a thousand converts bap- 
tized in one year by a single missionary. Their 
sufferings were, however, very great; and in 
China and Japan they were exposed to the most 
dreadful persecutions, and many thousands were 
cut off, with, at last, a final expulsion from the 
empires.”—Buck’s Theological Dictionary, vol. 1, 
p. 147, 

We all, who call ourselves protestants, hesi- 
tate not to say, that those missionaries, notwith- 
standing their zeal, their privations, and their 
sufferingsin the missionary cause, left the heathen 
no better than they found them; nay, in some 
instances, they left them much worse; and, that 
there isas much need for their conversion from 
the religion of those missionaries, as there was 
from the religion of idols. It may be worthy of 
the serious consideration of many of the zealous 
advocates of the various sectarian missions in 
our day, whether, in a few years, the same things 
may not be said of their favorite projects which 
they themselves affirm of the Catholic missions 
and sslesianasiag. They should also remember 
that it was once as unpopular and as impious to 
speak against the missionary undertakings of 
the ** mother church,” as it can possibly be now 
to even call in question the schemes of any of 
her daughters. It might not be amiss also to 
consider, that a Dominican or a Jesuit did appeal 
to the privations and sufferings of their mission- 
aries asa proof of their sincerity and piety, and 
to their great success, as a proof tiat the Lord 
of Hosts waswiththem. These reflections sug- 
gest the necessity of great caution in forming 
opinions on the measures of the religionists of 
our time. We pass over the Moravian, the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
and the Baptist missionaries of this age, and 
proceed to suggest, in the most respectful man- 
ner, to the religious community, a see thoughts 
on what appears to us the capital mistake ot all 
the missionary schemes of our time. 


The capital mistake of modern missionary schemes. 


In order that this may appear as plain as pos- 
sible, we shall take a brief view of the two 
grand missions instituted by God. The first was 
that of Moses and Joshua. Moses was the great 
apostle from God to the Israelites in Egypt. 
Before he became God’s missionary, from his 
own benevolence, to his brethren the Jews, and 
from a sense of the tyranny of the Egyptians, he 
became a revenger of the wrongs of his people, 
and delivered one of them from the hands of an 
Egyptian. In this period of his history he very 
much resembled one of our best missionaries: 
he wasa benevolent, zealous, and bold man; 
felt himself called to a good work ; but not being 
commissioned by God, his efforts were una- 
vailing, and he was obliged to fly his country for 
his ill-timed zeal. After forty years, the Lord 
appeared to him and commissioned him as his 
missionary to Egypt. Moses, from his own 
experience on a former occasion, discovered that 
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something more was necessary to his success 
than good professions and good speeches; he, 
therefore, answered and said, ‘But, behold, they 
will not believe me, nor hearken to my voice; 
fur they will say, the Lord hath not appeared 
unt@thee.” ‘The Lord immediately authorized 
and empowered him to work miracles. He now 

oes forth, in conjunction with his brother 
Aaron, clothed with proper authority, confirming 
his testimony with signs and wonders, and effects 
the deliverance of the Israelites from ignorance 
and bondage. (See an account of this mission, 
Exodus, 3d and 4th chapters.) The success ot 
his mission Stephen compendiously relates in 
these words, Acés vii. 35, 36. “This Moses 
whom they refused, saying, who made thee a 
ruler and a judge? the same did God send to be 
a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel 
that appeared untohim inthe bush. He brought 
them out, after that he had shewn wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt, and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years,” 

Joshua becomes, after the death of Moses, the 
second missionary in this mission, and is thus 
authorized, Joshua, i.5. ‘* There shall not any 
man be able to stand before thee all the days of 
thy life: as 1 was with Moses, so I will be with 
thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 9. 
“ Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” Signs and 
wonders accompanied the ministry of Joshua 
until he placed the tribes of Israel in their own 
land and divided it to them by lot. In this man- 
ner the first grand mission commenced, pro- 
gressed, and terminated. Without pausing on 
the mission of John the Baptist, to introduce the 
christian era, which was also authenticated by 
signs and wonders attendant on his conception 
and birth, and which were noised abroad through- 
out all Judea, whereby his testimony was con- 
firmed to the people; we proceed to the second 
in order of time, but in fact the first grand 
mission to which all others were subservient— 
we mean the Father’s sending his own Son into 
the world as his great apostle or missionary, and 
the Son’s sending his missionaries to perfect 
this grand mission. We need scarcely stop here 
to shew that signs and wonders accompanied his 
preaching, as every christian, on the evidence 
of those signs and wonders, receives him as 
God’s Messiah, the Saviour of the world. But 
how did he send forth his missionaries? He 
tells them, “ As the Father sent me, so also I 
send you.”” Matthew informs us, chap. x., that 
“ Jesus called unto him his twelve disciples, agd 
gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast 
them out, and to heal all magner of sickness 
and disease.” These he commanded to go to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and to 
preach the approaching reign of heaven, and to 
contirm it by miracles—* Heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out demons: freely 
you have received, freely give.” 

Theseventy disciples, who were sent out by 
the Messiah to go betore his face, and to 
announce the approaching reign, were sent, in 
the same manner, empowered to confirm their 
testimony by signs and wonders. See Luke x. 
The apostles, in the last commission, were sent 
to all the world; but were prohibited, in the 
accompanying instructions, from commencing 
their operations, until they should be endued 
witha power trom on high. Thus all the 


missionaries, sent from heaven, were authorized 
and empowered to confirm their doctrine with 
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signs and wonders sufficient to awe opposition, 
to subdue the deepest rooted prejudices, and to 
satisfy the most inquisitive of the origin of their 
doctrine. ; 

After Pentecost their powers were enlarged 
and new signs added. So sensible are they of 
the vast importance of those miracles, that their 
prayers ran in the following style, eds iv. 29. 
“ Lord, behold their threatenings; and grant unto 
thy servants, that, with all boldness, they may 
speak thy word, by stretching forth thy hand to 
heal, and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of thy holy son Jesys.” ‘Those spirii- 
ual gifts continued until the gospel was preached 
to all the world, Jews and Gentiles, and until 
churches were planted in all nations. Then 
they ceased. Why? Doubtless, because, in 
the eyes of Omniscience, they were no longer 
necessary. ‘The missionary work was done. 
The gospel had been preached to all nations 
before the end of the apostolicage. The bible, 
then, gives us no idea of a missionary without 
the power of working mitacles. Miracles and 
missionaries are inseparably connected in the 
New Testament. Nor can it be considered an 
objection to this fact, should it appear that some 
persons in the train of the true missionaries 
wrought no miracles, seeing those that led the 
van performed every thing of this kind that was 
necessary. Just asif a missionary were sent to 
India, with powers equal to those of Paul, with 
a score of attendants and fellow-laborers, his 
spiritual gifts or miraculous powers accredit the 
mission as of divine origin, and are as convine- 
ing tothe witnesses as though they all wrought 
miracles. From these plainand obvious facts 
and considerations, it is evident that it is a 
capital mistake to suppose that missionaries in 
heathen lands, without the power of working 
miracles, can succeed in establishing the chris- 
tian religion. If it was necessary ior the first 
missionaries to possess them, it is as necessary 
for those of ‘our time who go to pagan lands, to 
possess them. Every argument that can be 
adduced to show that those signs and wonders, 
exhibited in Judea, were necessary to the suc- 
cess of that mission, can be turned to show that 
such signs and wonders are necessary at this 
day in China, Japan, or Burmah, to the success 
of a missionary. : 

The success of all modern missionaries is in 
accordance with these facts. They haye, in 
some instances, succeeded in persuading some 
individuals to put on a sectarian profession of 
christianity. As the different philosophers, in 
ancient nations, succeeded in obtaining a few 
disciples to their respective systems, each new 
one making some inroads upon his predecessors; 
so have the modern missionarfes succeeded in 
making a few proselytes to their systems, from 
amongst the disciples of the different pagan sys- 
tems of theology. But that any thing can be 
produced, of a credible character, resembling 
the success of the divine missionaries, narrated 
in the New Testament, is impossible; or, that a 
church, resembling that at Jerusalem, Samaria, 
€esarea, Antioch, or Rome, has been founded 
in any pagan land, hy the efforts of our mission- 
arics, we believe incapable of proof, Is, then, 
the attempt to ccuvert the heathen by means of 
modern missionaries, an unauthorized and a 
hopeless one? It seems to be unauthorized, 
and, if so, then it is a hopeless one. 

How, then, is the Gospel to spread through the 
World? 

The New Testament is the only source of 

information on this topic. It teaches us that 
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the association, called the church of Jesus Christ 
is, in propria forma, the only institution of God 
left on earth to illuminate and reform the world. 
That is, to speak in the most definitive and 
intelligible manner, a society of men and women, 
having in their hands the oracles of God; believ- 
ing in their hearts the gospel of Jesus Christ; 
confessing the truth of Christ with their lips; 
exhibiting in their lives the morality of the gos- 
pel, and walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, blamelessly, in the sight 
of all men. When spiritual men, i. e. men 
having spiritual gifts, or, as now termed, mirac- 
ulous gifts, were withdrawn, this instatution was 
left on earth, as the grand scheme of Heaven, to 
enlighten and reform the world. An organized 
society of this kind, modelled after the plan 
taught in the New ‘Testament, is the consum- 
mation of the manifold wisdom of God to 
exhibit to the world the civilizing, the morali- 
zing, the saving light, which renovates the 
human heart, which elevates human character, 
and which prostrates in the dust all the boasted 
expedients of ancient and modern times. The 
church of the living God is therefore styled the 
pillar and ground of the truth; or, as Macknight 
more correctly renders it, the pillar and support 
of the truth. 

The christian religion is a social religion, and 
cannot be exhibited to the full conviction of the 
world, only when it appears in this social char- 
acter. An individual or two, in a pagan land, 
may talk about the christian religion, and may 
exhibit its morality as far as respects mankind 
in general; but it is impossible to give a clear, a 
satisfactory, a convincing exhibition of it, in any 
other way than by exhibiting a church, rot on 
paper, but in actual existence and operation, as 
divinely appointed. The ambassadors of Christ, 
or his missionaries to the world, were commis- 
sioned to go toall nations in quest of materials to 
build this pillar of truth, this house of the living 
God; and then to place and cement these mate- 
rials in such a way as to bear the inscription of 
the blessed gospel, and to exhibit it in such 
conspicuous and legible characters, as to be 
known and read by all men. This work the 
apostles accomplished in having made of twain 
one new man, i. e. of Jew and Gentile one new 
institution, or associated body, the church; and 
having placed this in all nations, in the most 
conspicuous and elevated situations; in the most 
populous countries, the most commercial states, 
and in the most renowned cities, they were 
taken to heaven, and left the church, by its doc- 
trine and example, to christianize the world. 
All that has been necessary ever since was to 
hold fast the apostles’ doctrine and command- 
ments. If this had been faithfully done, there 
would have been no need, at this moment, to 
talk of converting the heathen. But it has hap- 
~ pened, by the woeful departure of ambitious 
and ignorant men, from the ancient simplicity 
of the new religion, that the same awful crime 
is justly preferred against the people called 
Christians, that was, by an apostle, charged upon 
the Jews, viz. “*The christian name has been, 
through your crimes, blasphemed among the 
heathen.” Yes, indeed, so blasphemed, so dis- 
graced, so vilified, that amongst those pagans 
that have heard of it, the term christian denotes 
every thing that is hateful and impious. If the 


channel of the vast Atlantic were filled with 
tears of the deepest contrition, they would not 
suffice to wash the “christian nations” from the 
odium and turpitade of crime with which they 
have debased themselves, so as to appear worthy 
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of the approbation of the pagans that know them 
best. Nothing can be done worthy of admira- 
tion by the christians of this age, with any refer- 
ence to the conversion of the pagan nations, 
until the christians separate themselves from all 
the worldly combinations in which they are 
swallowed up, until they come out from amongst 
them that have a form of godliness, but deny the 
power of it; until they cast out all the selfish, 
money-lovers, boasters, proud, blasphemers,, 
drunkards, covenant-breakers, “disobedient to 
parents, ungrateful, without natural affection, 
slanderers, incontinent, fierce, betrayers, head- 
strong, puffed up, and lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; until they form themselves 
into societies independent of hireling priests and 
ecclesiastical courts modelled after the forum, 
the parliament, or national conventions; until 
they cast to the moles and to the bats the Pla- 
tonic speculations, the Pythagorean dreams and 
Jewish fables they have written in their creeds; 
until they return to the ancient model delineated 
in the New Testament; and until they keep the 
ordinances as delivered to them by the apostles. 
Then suppose a christian church were to be 
placed on the confines of a heathen land, as 
some of them must inevitably be, the darkness 
of paganism will serve, as a shade in a picture, 
to exhibit the lustre of christianity. Then the 
heathen around them will see their humility; 
their heavenly-mindedness, their hatred of gar- 
ments spotted with the flesh, their purity, their 
chastity, their temperance, their sobriety, their 
brotherly love; they will observe the order of 
their worship, and will fall down in their assem- 
blies, as Paul affirms, and declare that God is in 
them of a truth. Then will be verified anew 
the words of the Saviour—‘“If ye love oae 
another, all men will know that you are the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour of the world.” They will 
say to one another, and proclaim to their coun- 
trymen on every occasion, “These christians 
are peaceful, benevolent, humane, forgetful, and 
forgiving of injuries; they hate war, oppression, 
thett, falsehood, detraction; they are always 
talking of the hope of a glorious resurrection 
from the dead, and are looking for the coming 
of him whom they call their Lord. In their 
assemblies there is order, peace, love, and har- 
mony. ‘Their chief guide is not distinguished 
by his dress, as our priests, nor does he, like 
them, live upon the sweat and sacrifices of the 
people. He works with his own hands as 
those who meet with him in their assembly. 
‘They repay the curses of wicked pagans with 
blessings, and their benevolence is not confined 
to, themselves. They are as benevolent to all 
our people as to themselves—come, see if their 
religion is not better than ours—better than all 
others.” When the christian church assumes 
such a character, there will be no need of mis- 
sionaries. She will shine forth in the doctrine 
and in the practice of her members, as the sun 
in the firmament, and the brightness of her 
radiance will cheer the region and shadow of 
death, ) 

lf, in the present day, and amongst all those 
who talk so much of a missionary spirit, there 
could be found such a society, though it were 
composed of but twenty, willing to emigrate to 
some heathen land, where they would support 
themselves like the natives, wear the same garb, 
adopt the country as their own, and profess 
nothing like a missionary project; should such 
a society sit down and hold forth in word and 
deed the saving truth, not deriding the gods nor 
the religion of the natives, but allowing their 
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own works and example to speak for their reli- 
gion, and practicing as above hinted; we are 
persuaded that, in process of time, a more solid 
foundation for the conversion of the natives 
would be laid, and more actual success resulting, 
than from ali the missionaries employed for 
twenty-five years. Such a course would have 
some warrant from scripture; but the present 
has proved itself to be all human. 

We do not intend to dwell much on this topic. 
We have thought the above remarks were due 
to the great interest manifested by many in those 
enterprizes. We know many of the well dis- 
posed are engaged in these projects; nay, it is 
not long since we ourselves were enthusiastic in 
the missionary spirit. Let the reader remember 
our motto—let him “ prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” Epiror. 


Missionaries to Burmah. 


On Wednesday, the 11th of June, at Utica, 
New York, the Rev. Jonathan Wade and his 
consort were set apart as missionaries to the 
Burman empire, by a committee of the board of 
managers of the Baptist General Convention. 
An interesting sermon was delivered on the 
occasion by the Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, from 
2 Tim. ii. 10. * Therefore I endure all things for 
the elect’s sake, that they also may obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory.” Rev. Alfred Bennett led in offering up 
the consecrating prayer. Rev. Daniel Hascall 
gave Mr. Wade an appropriate charge, and the 
Rev. Joel W. Clark gave him the right hand of 
fellowship, “that he should go to the heathen; 
Rev. John Peck addressed Mrs. Wade, and Rev. 
Elon Galusha gave her the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. Elijah F. Willey offered the conclu- 
ding prayer. ‘The services were performed in 
Rev. Mr. Atkin’s meeting-house. ‘The day was 
fine, and th» assemblage was very large, and 
proved, by their fixed and silent attention to the 
services, how much they felt for the world that 
lieth in wickedness; and by a collection of $86. 
23 taken on the spot, they showed a willingness 
to share in the pleasure and expense of spreading 
the gospel in all the earth. 

Mr. Wade is a young man, and a native of the 
state of New York. He received his classical 
and theological education in the theological 
seminary at Hamilton. He appeared before the 
committee a man of good sense, of ardent piety, 
and understandingly led by the spirit of God to 
the work in which he has now engaged. Mrs. 
Wade is from a respectable family in Hamilton, 
Madison county, daughter of deacon Lapham. 
Her early piety and active zeal in the cause of 
her Redeemer, has encouraged the hope that she 
will be eminently useful in the cause of missions 
with her husband.—[ Latter Day Luminary. 

Note by the Editor —How accordant is the lan- 
guage and spirit of the above to the following 
passage from the 13th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles :—*On Wednesday, the 11th of June, 
A. D. 44, the Rev. Saulus Paulus and the Rev. 
Joses Barnabas were set apart as missionaries to 
the Gentiles dispersed throughout the world, by 
a committee: of the board of managers of the 
Baptist General Convention, met in the city of 
Antioch. An interesting sermon was delivered 
on the occasion by the Rev. Simon Niger, from 
Isaiah xiii. 4. * The isles shall wait for his law.” 
Rev. Lucius of Cyrene led in offering up the 
consecrating prayer. Rev. Manaen gave Mr. 


Paulus and his companion (Mr. Barnabas) an 
appropriate charge; oh the Rev. John Mark 
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gave them the right hand of fellowship, “that 


they should go to the heathen.” The Rev. 
Lucius of Cyrene offered up the concluding 
prayer. The services were performed in the 
Rev. Mr. Simeon Niger’s meeting-house. The 
day was fine, and the assemblage was very 
large, and proved, by their fixed and silent atten- 
tion to the services, how much they felt for the 
world that lieth in wickedness; and by a collec- 
tion of $86 25 cents, they shewed a willingness 
to aid the Rev. Mr. Paulus and the Rev, Mr. Bar- 
nabas in carrying the gospel to the heathen. 

Mr. Paulus is a young man, and a native of 
the city of Tarsus; he received his classical 
and theological education in the theological 
seminary in Jerusalem. He appeared before 
the committee a man of good sense, of ardent 
piety, and understandingly led by the spirit of 
God to the work in which he has now engaged.” 

It is then plain that the above notification is 
just in the spirit and style of this passage from 
the 13th chapter of the cts. Butinthe common 
translation the original loses much of its apti- 
tude and beauty; for, lo! it reads thus: “Now 
there was in the church that was at Antioch 
certain prophets and teachers; as, Barnabas, and 
Simon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been brought 
up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.” 

It is much to be desired that the Baptists in 
the western country will not imitate these prece- 
dents of pompous vanity, so consecrated in the 
east; and that they will rather cherish the spirit 
and copy the style of that much despised little 
volume called the New Testament. Then we 
know they will remember that itis spoken b 
our Lord, “Be not called Rabbi,” or Reverend. 
Then they will confess that many things of high 
reputation in this age are an abomination in the 
sight of God. 


The Boston Recorder. 


Tue editor of the Boston Recorder, in a late 
address to his subscribers and to the public in 
general, has made a very generous proposal to 
the American Education Society, that if, by any 
means, he can get a thousand names added to 
his subscripticn list, (which at present amounts 
to 3500,) who will pay as well as subscribe, he 
will give a thousand dollars to the Education 
Souiety; and so in proportion for a greater or 
smaller number above the present 3500, in each 
succeeding year. As an inducement to their 
liberality, he gives a nearly correct list of the 
annual income of all the principal missionary 
and charitable societies of the day, which is as 
follows, viz:— 

English Education Society for propagating the 
gospel, annual income, 253,080 dolfars. 

Society of the United Brethren, 32,000 dollars. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society, 119,360 dollars. 

English Baptist Missionary Society, 58,666 
dollars. 

London Missionary Society, 130,708 dollars. 

Edinburgh Missionary Society, 14,715 dollars. 

Church Missionary Society, 146,000 dollars. 

London Jews’ Society, 50,000 dollars. 

American Board of Foreign Missions, 59,397 
dollars. 

American Baptist Board for Foreign Missions, 
18,000 dollars. 
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United Foreign Mission Society, 11,948 dollars. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 460,884 
dollars. 

American Bible Society, 38,682 dollars. 

London Religious Tract Society, 41,000 
doliars. 

New England Tract Society, 3,691 dellars. 

Besides these there are Domestic Missionary 
and Education Societies in nearly all the United 
States. 

Thus one million four hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand one hundred and thirty-one dol- 
lars, or about one million and a half perannum, 
is spent in the various schemes of the day. 
He represents the great need of more learned 
divines, and of more readers of religious news- 
papers, such as the* Recorder, from various 
considerations. Among others we find the 
lamentable condition of the New England'states 
and the state of New York adduced, amounting 
to about four hundred thousand families, ‘and 
of these one hundred thousand may be supposed 
to be christian families,” and but few of these, 
for want of religious intelligence (for want of 
his paper and others like it) ‘take any deep 
interest in these mighty movements which are 
now making for the conversion of the world.” 
Yet, with all the “mighty movements,” he eup- 
poses that three hundred thousand families in 
the above states are not christianized, i. e. three- 
fourths of his own people! Religious newspa- 
pers, learned divines, and missionaries are much 
wanted in New England on this writer’s hypo- 
thesis! 

He then suggests to his present readers the 
necessity of regarding as a “sacred duty”? which 
they owe God and their country, to persuade 
their neighbors and friends to take his paper; to 
“ministers of the gospel,” the necessity of 


recommending it from the pulpit; to ‘enter- | 


prizing females,” the excellence of persuading 
others; to “students of colleges,” especially 
the beneficiaries, to spend a part of their vaca- 
tions; to *“*teachers of schools,” to extend their 
usefulness; to parents, and “ persons travelling,” 
‘*having a commission from the publisher,” to 
do good by circulating religious newspapers in 
their respective spheres, 

The Boston Recorder casts his mite into the 
treasury of the American Education Society. 
To make learned teachers of christianity is his 
— object, next to enlarging his subscription 
ist. **'l’he reasons,” he says, ** why the Educa- 
tion Society was formed, may be fend in the 
following facts: One hundred and forty-six 
towns in Maine; forty-five towns in two coun- 
ties of New Hampshire; one hundred and thirty- 
nine towns in Vermont; fifty-three congrega- 
tions in Massachusetts; three hundred and 
eighty-nine congregations in the Presbyterian 
church in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
forty-six counties containing three hundred and 
four thousand inhabitants, in Virginia; three 
hundred and thirty-two churches of different 
denominations in South Carolina, all Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan, except so far 
as a few ministers can supply a population of 
three hundred thousand scattered over a terri- 
tory almost three times as large as New England; 
one thousand churches in the Baptist, and four 
hundred and fifty-one churches in the Pres- 
byterian connexion, are destitute of educated 
ministers, Add to these appalling facts, the 


unparalleled increase of our population and the 
disproportionate increase of our religious insti-, 
tutions, and to these the deep darkness that 
covers vast portions of our globe, and truly “the 
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harvest is great and the laborers are few.” 
Hence, then, the necessity of the American 
Education Society.” 

How very different the course recommended 
by the Recorder to enlighten the world, and that 
recommended by the Saviour and his apostles! 
The scheme of a learned priesthood chiefly 
composed of beneficiaries, has long since proved 
itself to be a grand device to keep men in igno- 
rance and bondage; a scheme, by means of 
which the people have been shrewdly taught to 
put out their own eyes, to fetter their own feet, 
and to bind the yoke upon their own necks. 
From this iniquitous scheme, 2 knowledge of 
the New Testament is the only means that can 
set the people free. 





Ocroser 6, 1823. 


The Clergy.—No. 1. 

No cass or order of men that ever appeared on 
earth have obtained so much influence, or ac- 
quired so complete an ascendency over the hu- 
man mind, as the clergy. The christian clergy 
have exercised, for about fifteen hundred years, a 
sovereign dominion over the bible, the conscien- 
ces, and the reiigious sentiments of all nations 
professing christianity. Even kings and empe- 
rors bowed with deference to their authority, 
acknowledging their supremacy, and not daring 
to wield the sceptre until consecrated and 
crowned by a minister of religion —Though 
vials of wrath have been poured from heaven 
upon the kingdom of the clergy; though many 
of them have gnawed their tongues and bit 
their lips with pain, at the loss of their former 
magnificent and mighty sway—yet, still their 
dominion, though much impaired, exists to an 
alarming extent; and their eagerness to have an 
unrivalled control over public sentiment, in all 
religious affairs, remains unabated. Behold the 
arrogance of their claims! and the peerless 
haughtiness of their pretensions! They have 
said, and of them many still say, they have 
an exclusive right, an official right to affix the 
proper interpretation to the scriptures; to ex- 
pound them in public assemblies; insomuch, 
that it would be presumptuous in a layman to 
attempt to exercise any of those functions which 
they have assumed. They must “christen” 
the new born infant; they must catechise and 
conform the tender stripling; they must celebrate 
the rites of matrimony; they must dispense all 
ordinances in religion; they must attend the 
corpse to its grave, preach a funeral sermon, 
and consecrate the very ground on which it is 
laid. This dominion they at first obtained by 
slow degrees; but from its great antiquity and 
general prevalence, it is almost universally 
acquiesced in, approved, yea, even admired by 
the devout community. From this dominion 
over the feelings and consciences of mankind, 
it was not difficult to slide the hand into the 
purse of the superstitious. The most artful, 
and, indeed, the most effectual way, to get hold 
of the purse, is to get a hold of the conscience. 
The deeper the impression is made on the one, 
the deeper the draft onthe other. Thus it came 
to pass that the clergy obtained worldly estab- 
lishments, enriched themselves, and became an 
order as powerful in the state as in the church. 
The history of France before the Revolution, and 
of Spain until the establishment of the Consti- 
tution and the Cortes, is a convincing proof 
of the truth of these positions. Niles, in his 
‘Weekly Register,” informs us, that in Spain, 
before the Revolution, ‘the number of secular 
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clergy, monks and friars, &c., was one huhdred 
and forty-eight thousand, two hundred and 
forty-two. Nuns and religious women, thirty- 
two thousand; total, one hundred and eighty 
thousand, two hundred and forty two. These 
persons occupied three thousand convents.” 
** The property,” adds the same writer, * belong- 
ing to the clergy, in lands and buildings, 
amounted to the enormous sum of eight hundred 
and twenty-nine millions of dollarg! exclusive 
of tithes and various other taxes and dues,” 

In the kingdom of the clergy there are many 
ranks and degrees, as respects influence, author- 
ity, wealth, and dignity. Frem the haughty 
pontiff that sits upon the throne of an imaginary 
St. Peter, down to the poor curate who sells his 
fifty-two sermons per annum, for a starving 
advance of venty per cent. on the first cost; 
what a diversity of rank, of authority, of wealth, 
and dignity!! Perhaps it may be said, that the 
kingdom of the clergy was designed to bear a 
resemblance to the kingdom of nature, which 
exhibits an endless variety, that it may please, 
delight and instruct us. ‘Thus, from the mighty 
elephant, down to the oyster that clings to its 
native rock, what a variety! And from the 
gorgeous majesty and wide dominion of his 
holiness, down to the humble class-leader, 
marching at the head of twelve ‘candidates for 
immortality,” what a diversity! But with all 
this diversity, what a unity of spirit, of aim, and 
of pursuit!! The class-leader would become a 
local preacher; the local preacher, a circuit-rider; 
the circuit-rider, a presiding clder; and the 
presiding elder, a bishop. Then the highest 
round of the ladder is possessed. No further 
exalt tion; no higher preferment in one pro- 
vin. of the kingdom of the clergy. But in 
anc:her province of the same kingdom, there 
is a ¢ “eater diversity of gifts, honors and emolu- 
ments; but still the spirit, and temper, and aim, 
are one and the same. ‘The bishop is an infe- 
rior dignitary in another province of this realm; 
he views with envious eyes the superior dig- 
nity of the lord archbishop, and when promoted 
to this honor, his ambition is circumscribed by 
his circumstances. Every member, then, of 


this kingdom of priests is aiming for one and | 


the same object; and though, in other provinces, 
the ranks may be fewer, and the honors less, 
the desires, and aims, and pursuits of the priest- 
hood are specifically the same. To say that 
every individual of this nation of clergy is actu- 
ated by such motives, and such only, is very far 
from ourintention. ‘There have been good and 
pious kings, and there are good and pious clergy. 
Yet we confess it is much easier to be a good 
and pious king, than a good and pious clergy- 
man. There are, in the christian religion, 
constitutional principles that must be trampled 
upon, before a man becomes a priest; but none 
that impede his advancement to the throné as a 
president orasa king. ‘The exceptions to the 
general — and aim of the clergy, are, how- 
ever, so few; that we may safely ascribe to them, 
asan order of men, the above views, aims, and 
pursuits. 

But, to descend from general to particular 
remarks on the kingdom of the clergy, let us 
inquire how they came to invest themselves 
with such autherity and dominion? If we 


mistake not, they acquired their authority ang 
dominion by the use of two grand means; th 

first is, that of an alledged special call of God 
to what is commonly called the work of the 
ministry; the other, the necessity of a consocia- 
tion of these called ones, for the better admin- 
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istration of their government, and the securing 
what were called the interests of the church. 
Many sermons have been delivered on the ne- 
cessity and importance of a special call to the 
ministry; on the necessity and importance of 
the confederation of the ministry, in the form 
of general councils, synods, assemblies, asso- 
ciations, and conferences; in order to their 
securing the interests of religion, which seem 
so completely identified with the interests of the 
clergy, that many have been tempted to think 
that the phrase, “‘the interests of religion,” 
means, the interests of the clergy. 

Now, although I feel myself as able to de- 
monstrate and prove that both the one and the 
other of these positions is false, as I am to prove 
that there is a God, the creator of heaven and 
earth; yet, I cheerfully admit that there are now, 
and there were formerly, many good men who 
have advocated the necessity, and expatiated on 
the importance, of a special call of the Holy 
Spirit to the work of teaching the christian reli- 
gion, and, also, who have earnestly contended 
for that confederation of the ministers of religion 
as above stated. Nay, that many good and em- 
inent men have really thought such things indis- 
pensable to the promotion of chiistianity. But 
shall we be deterred from examining any princi- 
ple because good and great men have espoused 
it? Nay, verily! Should we adopt this course, 
all examination of principles is at an end. We 
shall then venture to ask one of these called 
ones to furnish us with the evidences of his hav- 
ing been specially called by the Holy Spirit, to 
the preaching and teaching of the christian reli- 
gion. The purposes to be answered by sucha 
call, it is replied, render it necessary. What 
then are the purposes to be answered by sucha 
call? It is answered, that they are two; first, 
the qualification of the preacher himself; and 
secondly, the regard to be paid to the instruc- 
tions which he communicates. Doubtless, then, 
it is necessary that the call be evidenced to those 
to whom he is sent. For if the instructions are 
the more to be regarded, because of the preach- 
er’s call by the Holy Spirit, it 1s absolutely ne- 
cessary that his call be we! authenticated, that 
his instructions may be well received. It must 
either be criminal or not criminal to disregard 
the instruction of a teacher of the christian reli- 
gion. On the supposition of its being criminal, 
the criminality must arise from the neglect or 
despite of his authority to instruct; but his 
authority to instruct must be rendered appa- 
rent and manifest before it is criminal to neglect 
or despise it; therefore, it is necessary that he 
demonstrate his authority, to render it criminal 
to neglect or despise his instructions. How then 
does he demonstrate his authority? By produc- 
ing a license, ora certificate, from Papists, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, or Baptists, 
that they considered him competent and author- 
ized to preach and teach christianity. Does this 
prove that he is called by God. No, assuredly; 
for then God calls mento preach different gospels 
and to teach different kinds of christianity!! 
This will not satisfy the conscientious. Will 
his saying or his swearing that he is moved by 
the Holy Spirit to preach and teach christianity, 
prove that he isso moved? No; for many have 
thought that they were so moved, who after- 
wards declared and exhibited that they were 
mistaken. And many have said that they were 
so moved by the Holy Spirit. who were conscious 
at the moment that thev were not so moved, but 
sought the office for filthy lucre’s sake. Noth- 
ing of this kind will be admitted as evidence 
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that any man is specially moved by the Holy 
Spirit to preach or teach the christian religion. 
Neither a license from any established sect, 
nor his own saying or swearing that he is spe- 
cially moved by the Holy Spirit to the preaching 
or teaching of the christian religion, is a proot 
sufficient to render it criminal in any to neglect 
or despise his instructions. Nothing short of 
divine attestations or miracles can evince that 
any man is especially called by the Spirit of God 
to instruct us in the christian religion. Can 
those who say they are moved by the Holy Spirit 
to teach the christian religion, produce this sort 
of evidence? No,no. it is then in vain to say 
they are so moved. Who is called to believe 
any thing without evidence? Does God com- 
mand any man to believe without evidence? No, 
amost assuredly. When, then, I hear a modern 
Preacher, either with or without his diploma in 
his pocket saying thathe is an ambassador of 
Christ, sent by God to preach the gospel, moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon hii the work of 
the ministry; I ask him to work a miracle, or af- 
ford some divine attestation of his being such a 
character. If he cannot do this, | mark him down 
asa knave or an enthusiast; consequently, an 
impostor, either intentionally or unintentionally. 

But again—It was said that a special call of 
the Divine Spirit is necessary to qualify a preach- 
er of the gospel. Let it be asked, in what re- 
spect to quality him? Doubtless to give him the 
knowledge of the christian religion, and the fac- 
ulty of communicating it. But do those who 
say they are moved by the Holy Spirit to assume 


the work of the ministry, possess this gift of 


knowledge, and this gift of utterance? li they 
do, let them show it. Have they not, for the 
most part after they profess to be thus called, 
to go to study the religion, and to study langua- 
ges in order to communicate their ideas intelli- 
gibly? Then, indeed, their call does not qualify 
‘them! The meaning of this call, then, is, “Go 
and learn the religion, and learn the use and 
meaning of words, that you may communicate 
your knowledge of it; and then I will send you 
to preach, and lay you undera woful necessity 
of declaring the religion.» ‘Thisis the special 
call of the Holy Spirit contended for. ‘What an 
abuse of language! nay, rather, what an abuse ot 
principle!!! This man is especially called to 
doa work, or to go a warfare athis own expense! 
But did this called clergyman hear a voice? He 
answers, Yes, or No. {fhe heard a voice, how 
does he know whose voice it was? If the voice 
of God, how is it proved to be such? If he says 
he heard novoice, why then does he say that he is 
called? Suppose this same man who contends 
for a call, without a voice, had a son ploughing 
in his field, and his son leaves the plough 
and goes to visit his friend. After some time 
he sends a message for his son. His son appears; 
and when asked why he forsook the plough, and 
went about riding and feasting with his triends, 
he answers, Father, you called me from the 
plough, and commanded me to visit your and my 

riends. Nay, son, replies the father, did you 
hear my voice calling or commanding you to 
such a course of conduct? No, father, replies 
the son, I did not hear your voice specially call- 
ing or commanding me, but I had a deep impres- 
sion on my mind that it was your wish and my 
duty to leave the plough and goa visiting. Go, sir, 
answers the irritated father, to your plough, and 
remember it is time enough to consider yourself 
called when your hear my voice. I say, suppose 
one of those who contend for a call, without a 
voice, were thus addressed, would they not be 
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constrained to condemn themselves? But to test 
this mede of reasoning, let us see how it applies 
to those who said, in holy writ, that they were 
called to the work of the ministry. ‘The Lord, 
we are told, called twelve men of the Jews 
during his life time, to be eye and ear wit- 
nesses of all that he said and did. These 
he afterwards called to be apostles, or ambassa- 
dors, or ministers of the New Testament, as 
they are equally distinguished by any of these 
names or titles of oflice. These he called by 
his own voice, and qualified them to preach and 
teach infatlibly the whole scope of their com- 
mission. ‘Their instructions always extended 
to their commission. In other words, their in- 
structions or qualifications, and their commis- 
sion were co-extensive. In their first call and 
commission they were sent only to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and were commanded to 
announce the approaching reign, saying, “ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And to despise or neglect their instruction was 
criminal in the highest degree. He that despised 
them, despised him that sent them. But this 
could not have been the case, had they had no 
means of convincing their hearers that they were 
so called and sent. For this purpose they heal- 
ed the sick, they cast out demons, they cleansed 
the ee, they raised the dead; and as they re- 
ceived these powers without money or price, 
they freely, without money or price, imparted 
their benefits. In their second commission, and 
in the special commission of Peter to open the 
door of faith to the Gentiles, as “the keys” had 
been committed to him; and inthe call of Saul 
of ‘Tarsus to become an apostle to, and a preach- 
er anda teacher of the truth among the Gentiles, 
the same circumstances accompanied their call. 
A voice was heard, the gift of wisdom, the gift 
of knowledge, the gift of utterance, and the gift 
of working miracles, were communicated and 
exhibited. It is evident that all who were called 
to the ministry by God or by his Spirit, possessed 
every thing that has been contemplated as neces- 
sary in the antecedent remarks. When other 
persons called in question Paul’s call to the work 
of the ministry or to become an ambassador of 
Christ, how did he contend for it? By referring 
to the wonders he had wrought, as well as to the 
labors he had endured. See 2 Cor. mi. 12. 
“ Truly,” says he, “the signs of an apostle were 
fully wrought among you with all patience; by 
signs, and wonders, and powers.’ Again he 
tells them, chap. xiii. 6. “But I trust when I 
make you a visit, that ye shall know that we 
are not without proof”—“ of Christ’s speaking 
by me.” 

From these premises we may conclude, that 
every one moved by the Holy Spirit, or specially 
called to the preaching or teaching of christian- 
ity, is possessed of these three requisites— 

Ist. He has heard the voice of God calling him. 

2d. He is qualified to speak infallibly. 

3d. He is capable of confirming his testimony 
by divine attestations, or by the working of 
miracles. ' 

Every ambassador of Christ, mentioned in the 
New Testament, possessed these three requisites. 
It is absurd, vain and presumptuous for any now 
to call themselves ambassadors of Christ, or to 
say that they are specialiy called to the ministry 
of the New Testament, who possess not these 
three essential attributes of the called ministers 
of the New Testament. 

But some, unable to resist the evidence of the 
preceding facts and reasons, will exclaim, What! 
have we no men among us called and sent by 
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God? Stop, my friend. What use have we for 
such men? Do we need any new message from 
the skies? No. Divine messages require di- 
vine messengers. If there be no need of a new 
message from God, or a new revelation of the 
Spirit, then there is no need of new ambassadors, 
aon revealers, or new prophets. If the mes- 
sage of the twelve apostles, or if the revelation 
of the New Testament is incomplete, is imper- 
fect, is inadequate, then we have need of a 
new message and new messengers from the 
skies. But until some bold genius undertakes 
to prove that there is need for a new revelation 
or anew message from God, we shall fearlessly 
declare, that while we have the writings of the 
four evangelists, the writings of Paul, of Peter, 
of James, of Jude and John, we want no new 
message from the skies—no ambassadors from 
Christ. In short, there is no need to have men 
among us professing to be “called and sent by 
God.” In the natural world we might as reason- 
ably look for, and expect a new sun, a new 
moon, and new stars; as, in the kingdom of 
Christ, to expect new ambassadors, new mes- 
sages from God, new revelations of the Spirit. 
On this subject we have much to say; but in the 
mean time, we shall simply add, to prevent mis- 
apprehensions, that, as we have a revelation de- 
veloping all the mysteries of the love and benev- 
olence of God towards sinners through Christ, 
a revelation clear, simple, full and complete; it 
is the duty of every one who acknowledges it to 
be such, to devote his mind to it, and study it 
for himself. 

Amongst those who believe and understand 
the christian religion, there are individuals call- 
ed, in the subordinate sense of the phrase, to 
sundry good works, of much profit to men. 
Those that are rich in this world, professing the 
faith, are called by the word of God, written 
and read by all men, to communicate of their 
substance to the wants of the poor, to be ready 
to distribute, to be willing to communicate to 
the wants of the brotherhood, and to the wants 
of others. When a brother in distress appears 
in the presence of a brother rich in this world, 
the brother of high degree is called by the word 
of Godand the providence of God, or the circum- 
stances of the case call upon him to put his hand 
into his pocket and to communicate to his dis- 
tress. Fost in the same sense,a brother whois 
well instructed into the doctrine of the kingdom 
of heaven who has attained to the full assurance 
of understanding of what Paul, and Peter, and 
James, and John, and the other writers of the 
New Testament have taught concerning the way 
of life and salvation; when he finds persons ig- 
norant or unbelieving, either in public or private, 
is called by the word of God, and the circum- 
stances of the case, to teach and preach Christ, 
or to show the things that the ambassadors have 
taught and authenticated; these things he may 
urge on their authority who confirmed their tes- 
timony with signs and wonders. And as it 
would be absurd and vain for the rich man to 
say that he was specially called and sent by God, 
or moved by the Spirit of God to give alms; so it 
would be absurd and vain for the person pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of the New Testament, 
to say that he was moved by the Holy Spirit, or 
specially called by its operations and sent by 
God to preach. r 

Besides this there is another fact to which we 
would advert, viz. that when there is a volun- 
tary association of any numbér of disciples of 
Christ, met in any one place to attend to the 
duties and privileges of a church, should they 
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call any one of their own number, who possesses 
the qualifications belonging to the bishop or 
overseer, laid down by the Holy Spirit in the 
written word; and should they appoint him to 
office, as the Holy Spirit has taught them in the 
same written word—then it may be said to such 
a person, “ Take heed to yourself and to the 
flock over which the Holy Spirit has made you 
overseer.» But this bishop, of whom we have 
now spoken, is neither priest, ambassador, min- 
ister of religion, clergyman, nor a reverend 
divine; but simply one that has the oversight of 
one voluntary society, who, when he leaves that 
society, has no office in any other in consequence 
of his being an officer in that. His discharge of 
the work of 2 bishop is limited by, and contined 
to, the particular congregation which appointed 
him to office. If he should travel abroad and 
visit another congregation, even of the same 
views with that of which he was or is bishop, 
he is then no bishop; he is then in the capacity 
of an unofficial disciple. ‘To suppose the con- 
trary is to constitute different orders of mep, or 
to divide the church into the common classes of 
clergy and laity, than which nothing is more 
essentially opposite to the genius and spirit of 

christianity. Wehaveseen some bishops, ignor- 

ant of the nature of the office, acting very much 

out of character, placing themselves in the 

bishop’s office, in a church which they might 

occasionally visit, and assuming to act officially 

in an assembly over which they had no bishop- 

ric. They acted as absurdly and as unconsti- 

tutionally as the president of the United States 

would do, if, when on a visit to London, he 

should enter the English parliament and place 

himself on the throne, either solus, or in con- 

junction with his majesty George IV. and that, 

forsooth, because he is, or was president of the 

United States. But of this more afterwards. 
In the meantime, we conclude that one of those 
means used to exalt the clergy to dominion over 
the faith, over the consciences, and over the 
persons of men, by teaching the people to con- 
sider them as specially called and moved by the 
Holy Spirit, and sent to assume the office of 

ambassadors of Christ, or ministers of the chris- 
tian religion, is a scheme unwarranted by God, 
founded on pride, ignorance, ambition, and 
impiety; and, as such, ought to be opposed and 
exposed by all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. EpiTor. 





Putte, No. II., on teaching the christian reli- 
gion, not having come to hand, we will insert an 
article written by him on the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. This article fur- 
nishes us with an argument in proof of the fact, 
which we have never seen noticed by any writer 
on this most important of all the facts recorded 
by the four evangelists: The whole machina 
evangelica turns on this pivot, or the whole chris- 
tian religion rests upon this fact. If Christ be 
not risen from the dead, the preaching of Christ 
and the faith of christians are in vain. No 
historic fact was ever so well proved as this, and 
no fact was ever pregnant with such marvellous 
and exhilarating consequences. It is not only 
the highest proof of the truth of all Messiah’s 
pretensions; it is not only a pledge to us of the 
divine acceptance of the atonement of the 
Redeemer; but, it is to us the surest earnest, and 
most convincing demonstration of the hope of 
christians, viz. a glorious resurrection to eternal 
life. The objects of the christian’s hope are 


the grandest and most exalted in the whole 
range of human conception. A new heaven 
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and a new earth; a new body, spiritual, incor- 
ruptible, and immortal; a society transcendantly 
pure, entertaining, and exalted; transporting 
joys, unmingled with sorrow, and increasing 
bliss, unalloyed with doubt, or fear, or pain, con- 
stitute the glorious hopes of every true disciple 
of Christ; which, when reduced to a_ unit, 
consist in being made like the Son of God. 
This glorious hope immediately germinates or 
springs from the fact, that the Lord is risen 
indeed. ‘This article, then, will be, not only 
edifying, but ineffably cheering, to every one 
that has this hope in him. 

As this argument was derived from no other 
source than an intimate acquaintance with the 
four evangelists, it will form a new incentive to 
those who presume to read the New Testament, 
without the spectacles of any system before 
their eyes, and will furnish a new proof of the 
entertainment, edification, assurance, and com- 
fort to be obtained from a diligent, humble, and 
persevering perusal of the blissful volume. Oh! 
that all who acknowledge it to be-the volume of 
salvation, the word of the living God, would 
read it! and, conscious of their need of that 


wisdom which comes from above, would ask of 


God, who gives liberally and upbraids not! 
[ Eprror. 

Respecting Jesus of Nazareth, the Jewish 
nation seems to have been divided into two prin- 
cipal parties—that which favored, and that 
which rejected his pretensions. That the views 
of his scheme too, entertained by both, were not 
almost, but altogether political, we have all the 
reason, I think, in the world, to believe. ‘The 
opposition party regarded the whole as a politi- 
cal cabal, and its abettors as reformers of the 
state. Radicals, whose ultimate objects were 
to put down the prevailing party; to abandon 
allegiance to the Romans; to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Jewish nation; and, under the 
conduct of Jesus as their general, or, as his own 
party would have it, their king, to maintain it 
sword in hand. This is the only view that 
accords with the warlike spirit of the times, the 
preeee belief respecting Messiah’s reign and 
ingdom, and with what we read in the four 
evangelists. Now, it was tocheck the spirit of 
that enterprize that the leaders of the opposite 
arty voted the destruction of Jesus, who was 
ooked upon by the great men as the life’s blood 
of this conspiracy. From the moment when 
Caiphas delivered his sentiments on the grand 
question, “what was to be done for the safety 
of the state!” the death of Jesus was eagerly 
desired by them all. ‘These princes, preferring 
rank and honor with their presentinglorious ease 
under foreign masters, to the distant and uncer- 
tain advantages of a noble and magnanimous 
declaration of the nation’s independence—these 
lordlings, conceived power col pems to be the 
chief good and the only thing worthy of ambi- 
tion. They conceived that to form the object 
of the Lord’s ambition also, and endeavored by 
mean arts to draw from him this secret. The 
views of his follewers were nothing different in 
kind from those of his opposers; they were 
equally worldly and political; and both parties, 
contemplating the destinies of the Lord Jesus 
under this mistaken and degraded point of view, 
it is not wonderful that his resurrection from the 
dead should be an event equally distant from 
the expectations of all. Both parties, too, seem 
to have considered his decease as an unequivo- 
cal refutation of his pretensions—as an event 
which at once reflected the greatest discredit on 
the party, and great apparent ponderosity and 
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importance to those who had slain him, and who, 
during the whole of his public ministry, had 
steadily persisted in rejecting and disproving his 
pretensions. Had the Lord then not appeared 
to some of his followers on that day on which 
he arose, the dispute of the two parties would 
not have been whether he had risen from the 
dead, but only which of them had stolen the 
body from the sepulchre. This is evident from 
the easy assent which the two disciples gave to 
the hasty suggestions of Mary Magdalene. 
They believed that the opposite faction had 
stolen the body; John alleging for it as a reason, 
that the disciples knew not yet that he must rise 
from the dead. The anticipation of such an 
event was equally foreign from the conceptions 
of his murderers, who barricaded the tomb, and 
sealed it with the seal of the state, not to pre- 
vent his resurrection, but, as they themselves 
said, to prevent his followers from taking the 
body by stealth. I think too, that the rulers 
really and sincerely believed his followers to 
have taken away the body, and that, in the first 
instance, they regarded the wonders told them 
by the soldiers, of earthquakes and angels, to 
be nothing more than cunningly devised fables, 
trumped up by his disciples for tlre safety of the 
guards, who, as they believed, had permitted 
them (the disciples) undisturbedly, perhaps for 
asum of money, to bear away the body in the 
dark. But their bribing the soldiers again, may 
seem to contradict this opinion. Well then, 
suppose, for argument’s sake, that the rulers did 
believe the reports of the guards, viz. that the 
Lord had risen. If they did, then they must 
have believed that he would also immediately 
appear among them again in person, to assert 
the reality of his claims, and maintain the cer- 
tainty of the confession, for which he had been 
put to death; forof his ascent into heaven they 
had no conceptions, If they believed him to 
be risen, to have said that his disciples had 
stolen him, would have been a miserable inven- 
tion, and nowise suited to the exigency of the 
case. Such an invention would never have 
counterbalanced one single well attested appear- 
ance of the Lord; and we have seen that they, 
having no just notions of his reign and king- 
dom, would have expected to see him again in 
person, if so be they believed the reports of the 
soldiers. After all, if the Pharisees expected 
him to rise, why did they put him to death? 
The rulers, then, believed the guards te be 
telling a falsehood, and they bribed them to 
report what the Pharisees themselves conceived 
to be the true state of the case. As the oppos- 
ing faction all along regarded the enterprize as 
a political one, they foresaw that if once its 
abettors should get the dead body into their 
possession, they might make it the instrument 
of greater mischicf to the nation than it had 
been when alive. They foresaw that one of the 
reformers might personate their former leader, 
exhibit himself at a distance, and set up for 
Messiah on the grounds of having risen from 
thedead. Suchanevidence they foresaw would 
be altogether irresistible; the Jews would flock 
to his standard, and the cause would derive 
accessions from all quarters of the land—such 
accessions, too,as nothing but the arm of the 
imperial government would be able to break or 
dissolve. If once the Romans had engaged in 
the quarrel, their rulers would have seena reali- 
zation of all their former fears. The temple 


and the city, they foresaw, would ultimately 
have become the grand bone of contention, and 
this whole enterprize, or, as they called it, last 
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error, issue in consequences more fatal to their 
place and nation than the first, under the con- 
duct of Jesus of Nazareth. All these forebod- 
ings of the rulers seem to have arisen out of 
what the Lord said or dropt concerning his 
resurrection. The Pharisees then suspected his 
followers of having stolen the body, and his 
followers, with the exception of those who saw 
him on the first day, seem to have suspected 
the Pharisees or rulers; u circumstance which in 
itself indeed proves that neither party had done 
it; for if either party had stolen the body it 
never could have conscientiously blamed the 
other, as we have seen it did; if the rulers had 
it, the disciples would not have dared to say that 
it was alive; and if the disciples had it under 
their control, and said it was alive, they would 
have embraced the first opportunity of exhib- 
iting him in order to refute the calumny of the 
rulers, who said the body was in the posses- 
sion of the party, but it was not alive. These 
things show us, at all events, that on the first 
day the body was not where it had been origi- 
ndity laid, and where both parties hoped to find 
it; they show usthat both parties agree in this, 
viz. that the body was missing from the sepul- 
chre, and now there seems to be only two possi- 
ble waysofaccounting foritsdeparture. Seeing, 
then, it was not removed by any of the parties 
concerned, it must either have been taken off b 
some unconcerned party, or have departed itself; 
which last opinion, indeed, is the more probable 
of the two; for to suppose that any unconcerned 
party would endanger themselves, or bribe the 
guards for a dead person, about whose fate they 
had been altogether unconcerned whilst alive, 
would be nonsense. But to suppose that there 
was any unconcerned party inthe capital where 
desus was crucified, would argue great ignor- 
ance of the spirit of the times. He was not 
stolen by any party, either concerned or uncon- 
cerned about his fate; and the only conclusion 
remaining is, that the body departed itself, that 
“the Lord Jesus has arisen indeed.” He has 
also ascended up on high; he led captivity 
captive, and has given gifts to men, who have 
announced to us by the Holy Spirit, the things 
which are given to us by God without any 
cause. Purr. 





November 3, 1823, 
On teaching Christianity.—No. II. 


READER, you observe that this piece is enti- 
tled “An essay on teaching christianity.” Per- 
haps you are at a loss to know what it means. 
You wiil understand it better by and by. My 
last paper was intended .simply to intimate to 
christian bishops or pastors, that, in spite of the 
discrepant and inapt schemes of sermonizing 
that now prevail by means of learned and popu- 
lar establishments, there yet exists a certain, 
uniform, authorized plan of preaching Jesus, a 

lan consecrated by the high examples of all the 

eavens, and the holy apostles and prophets. 

I should immediately proceed to develope it, 
were I not thoroughly convinced that a recogni- 
tion of a few preliminaries is absolutely neces- 
sary to the adoption of this authorized plan, and 
even to the understanding of it. ‘These prelim- 
inaries, indeed, are neither very numerous nor 
very remote from vulgar mer permet ti 4 are 
only two, and a very superficial glance at scrip- 
ture will put the reader in possession of all that 
is necessary for understanding the writer of 
_these papers. The first of these prefatory arti- 
cles is, that the members of achurch of Christ 
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are united to one another by the belief of a 
matter of fact, viz. that “Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God,” and not by any attribute of 
government, catholic or sectarian. ‘he second 
is, that the scriptures propose the belief of this 
fact, that “Jesus is the Christ,” as the onl 

means for increasing the body or church of God. 
Hence the didactical labors of a bishop or elder 
who would wish to edify and increase the body 
of Christ, divide themselves into two several 
sorts. In order to increase the body, he proves 
to the world by means of these ancient and 
venerable monuments which God has put into 
his hands, the four gospels, that ** Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and, in order to edify 
the church, he points out in all the scriptures, 
as these holy and sublime interpretations which 
the Spirit has every whére given of this illus- 
trious act. But if it is true (as we shall imme- 
diately see from scripture it is,) that the body of 
Christ is united in its several members by the 
belief of this matter of fact, viz. that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and that it is increased by the 
confession and belief of it—then a number of 
very important corollaries are deducible from 
these two revealed propositions: First, the 
peace and union of a church of Christ are not 
the result of any sort of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Secondly, the increase of Christ’s body 
is not predicated on any thing so exceedingly 
exceptionable as modern confessions of faith; 
but on the confession of the first truth. Third- 
ly, the worshipping establishments now in ope- 
ration throughout christendom, increased and 
cemented by their respective voluminous confes- 
sions of faith, and their ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, are not churches of Jesus Christ, but the 
legitimate daughters of that Mother of Harlots, 
the Church of Rome. In these establishments 
a breach of canon is punished with ejection, 
and to nauseate their vitiated creeds is a cer- 
tain bar to induction, unless a man is rich, and 
then he may do or deny anything. But, in 
order that the reader may entertain no doubt 
respecting the above mentioned propositions, let 
us attend to the scriptures—let us attend to the 
voice of the beloved Saviour, speaking in Mat- 
thew xvi. 13. ** When he came into the coasts 
of Cesarea, he asked his disciples, saying, who 
do men say thatI the Sonof Man am? And 
they said, some say that you are John the Bap- 
tist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets. He said unto them, but whom 
say you thatIam? And Simon Peter answered 
and said, you are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said to 
him, blessed are you, Simon Barjona; for flesh 
and blood has not revealed it to you, but my 
Father who is in heaven. And I say also to 
you, that you are Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” In this beautiful, inter- 
esting, and highly significant passage, four 
things are particularly remarkable: First, the 
name, Christ, Son of the living God, which 
Simon gives to Jesus. Second, the name Petros, 
stone, which Jesus gives toSimon. Third, the 
truth itself, which Simon confesses. And fourth, 
the name Petra, rock, by which the Saviour, figu- 
ratively, in allusion to Simon’s name, Petros, 
stone, designates this eternal truth, that he is the 
Christ the Son of the livingGod. On the belief 
of this fact, then, his church is founded, and by 
it is held together. I donot remember to have 
seen it remarked, but it is very much in our 
Lord’s manner to reply in the very same words 
in which he is addressed. For instance, the 
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leper says, “if you will; Jesus replies, “I 
will.” ‘Thomas says, “ how can we know the 
way??? The Lord answers, “ Iam the way.” 
“Why do your disciples transgress??? say the 
Pharisees; and “‘why do you also transgress?” 
says the Saviour. From want of attending to 
this, the vivacity of our Lord’s reply to Simon is 
not felt, and the spirit of the whole passage, 
indeed, almost vanishes—you are the Christ— 
and you are stone, Petros. The Lord Jesus was 
very apt to speak in metaphor too. He styles 
Herod a fox; he calls his own body a temple, in 
allusion to the temple in which he at that time 
was. When he ison Mount Olivet among the 
vines, he styles himself the vine; he callsdeath 
a sleep; his own death a baptism; Simon a 
stone, Cephas: and in the above passage he cal's 
the grand truth that he was the Son of the living 
God, a Petra, Rock, in allusion to Simon’s name, 
Stone, and on account of its stedfast and inde- 
structible certainty; and he adds, that ‘the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; i. e. 
as I suppose, his death, which was soon to be 
effected by the wicked Jews, should not disprove 
his pretensions to the Messiahship; or perhaps 
he means that the grave should not interrupt 
the fellowship of his church, which was to be 
founded on this imperishable fact, that he was 
the Christ. This passage sufficiently shows us 
what is the bond of union among the despised 
people; and it shows us even more, forit lets us 
know that the confession and belief of this bare 
fact, (Peter at this moment knowing nothing 
more, nothing as yet of his crucifixion for sin,) 
is attended with certain blessing and salvation— 
“Blessed are you, Simon,” &c. To the same 
purpose Paul says, “if you confess with your 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in your heart 
that God has raised him from the dead, you 
shall be saved.”” Now, if modern confessions 
of faith had such blessing and such salvation 
appended to them by such authorities, their 
abettors might well boast. But they who bow 
down to such idols shall go down to the grave 
with a lie in their right hand. The sword of 
the Lord’s mouth is unsheathed against the man 
of sin, nor will it kiss the scabbard until his 
enemies are consumed. O Gamaliel! O Socra- 
tes! O Satan! save your sinking disciples whose 
judgment now of a long time lingers not, and 
their damnation slumbers not! 

But that the glorious truth, and nothing else, 
holds the saints together in particular churches, 
is evident from the holy epistles which are 
addressed to them in their individual capacities. 
Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
beginning to name themselves by their respec- 
tive favorites, as the moderns dg, informs that 
church, that, when he had first come among 
them, he had determined to know nothing 
among them but the bare gospel fact, that Jesus 
was the Christ, and had been crucified; nor did 
he attempt to ornament it with the eloquence 
of words, thinking, as I suppose, that a truth so 
supremely magnificent ia itself, was perfectly 
insusceptible of extrinsic ornament, and in its 
own native excellency defied the united pens 
and tongues of men andangels. His only aim 
was to demonstrate its reality by the spirit and 
power of God which filled him, that the disci- 
ple’s faith might not stand in his word, but in 
the power of God—the miracles. Knowing 
thatif this great argument, supported as it was 
with miracles, failed to reduce men: to union 
and to Christ, he had nothing of equal impor- 
tance to propose for this purpose. The apostle, 
therefore, in order to reduce them to unity, 
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reminds them of the fundamental bond of union 
by which they had been originally congregated, 
thus: “according to the grace Lapeer) of 
God to me, asa wise master-builder, I have laid 
the foundation and another builds thereon; but 
let every man take heed how he builds thereon, 
for other foundation (of union) can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is, Jesus is the Christ.” 
These things may suffice to show that the bond 
of union among christians is the belief of a mat- 
ter of fact, viz. that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Son of God. The reader may consult Kphe- 
signs, ii., iii. and iv. chapters, all the Galateans, 
epistles to the Colossians, Romans, Timothy, 
&c. &e., where the aposties lay it down as a 
universal maxim, that this truth or word of 
salvation works effectually in all them that 
believe it! 

But our second proposition, viz. that the body of 
Christ is increased by belief of the bare truth that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and our Saviour, is a 
scripture doctrine, which the populars nauseate, 
if possible, more than our first. It is sosimple, 
so manifestly foolish, that the sons of Gamaliel 
and Socrates are equally scandalized and 
ashamed of it. Yet, says Paul, it saves them 
that believe it. But it is chiefly abhorrent to 
modern establishments on account of the conse- 
quences of which it is pregnant—it sets aside 
all canon, all confession, every thing indeed 
which opposes and exalts itself against Christ 
and the New Testament. Nevertheless, this 
second prefatery article, that the body is 
increased by the confession and belief of the 
truth, is perfectly obviousfrom scripture. **Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, says the 
Redeemer, him will the Son of Man confess 
before the angels of God.” Peter, we have 
seen, confessed him to be the Son of the living 
God, though apparently a mere man; and the 
blessed Saviour honored his confession with a 
most gracious benediction—blessed are you 
Simon, son of Jonas, for flesh and blood has not 
revealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven.” Now Peter at this moment was per- 
fectly ignorant of every thing besides this truth, 
which he had learned from the Father, by the 
miraculous evidence which he had vouchsafed 
in support of it. It is wonderful the honor 
which the scripture writers every where do this 
single truth, that “Jesus was the Son of God.” 
Paul would not dare to use learned words in 
speaking it, cautions the Hebrews against let- 
ting it slip out of their minds, and says to the 
Corinthians, that they are saved by it if they 
keep it in mind! John, Ist epistle, chap. v. 
declared that the man who believed it is born of 
God; and wrote and recorded all the miracles 
in his gospel to prove this illustrious fact. 
‘*These things are written,” says he, “that you 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you might have life 
through his name.” In John’s days there were 
many antichrists; but that holy man did not 
dare to use any unlawful means for securing 
the disciples against their deleterious influence. 
He did not write to them that they should cove- 
nant like the Covenanters, form any sort of eccle- 
siastic government, make confessions of faith, 
liturgy, rubric, &c. &c. No—these things, says 
he, I have written concerning them that (would) 
seduce you—these things I have written to you 
who believe in the name of the Son of God, that 
you may know that you have eternal life, and 
that you may (continue to) believe in the name 
of the Son of God. One has only to believe in 
this name, and his is eternal life. The body of 
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Christ, thus, then, is also increased by the belief | have some divine warrant, which authorizes them 


of this excellent truth; and to be convinced of 
this, the reader has only to turn to any page 
of the New Testament, and he will read it in 
every line. 

We have glanced at the vast honor every 
where in scripture put upon this majestic truth, 
that Jesus is the Son of Almighty God; we 
have seen how Paul and John exalted it, and 
also that it is the foundation and bond of union 
in the church of God, and how that the body of 
Christ is increased by the belief of it. But look 
at the marvellous evidence vouchsafed in sup- 
port of it; the amazing concatenation of mira- 
cles drawn out to identify the person of the 
Christ; miracle after miracle follows each other 
in rapid succession, surprisingly diversified in 
manner, kind, and form; until the mighty chain 
terminates in that amazing and inscrutable 
wonder, his resurrection from the dead; a mira- 
cle which, for its transcendant peculiarities, the 
apostle, (Eph. i. 19,) singles out as affording the 
most illustrious display of the mighty power of 
God. But the Holy Spirit also, in all his <liver- 
sified working of gifts and graces, in wisdom 
and knowledge, and miracles, and healings, 
discoursing of spirits, tongues, prophecy, and 
interpretation, was given to prove that Jesus was 
the Christ. And Peter makes this use of them 
on the day of Pentecost, when pointing to the 
multitude of separated tongues that crowned 
the heads of the apostles, he said, let all the 
house of Israel therefore know assuredly, that 
God has made that Jesus whom ye have cruci- 
fied both Lord and Christ. It was to preach 
and prove this that all the apostles were sent to 
the nations, But greater reverence could not 
be paid to any truth than the Lord Jesus himself 
pays to this, that he was the Son of God; when 

e bids all men worship him as they would the 
Father, he says, it is eternal life to know him; 
and inthe moment of quitting this world enfor- 
ces the belief of the truth with the sanctions of 
eternal life and death—“ he that believes (ihat 
he isthe Son of God) shall be saved; he that 
believes not shall be damned.” The philoso- 
phers indeed have stolen away these sanctions 
from the faith of Jesus, and have pinned them 
to their jejune, pretended science of moral 
philosophy, where the name of the Saviour is 
perhaps never once mentioned. But they had 
better confine themselves to their own baubles, 
and let the truth of God alone, otherwise believe 
it; forif they do not, he will philosophize them 
when he comes to be glorified in hissaints, when 
he shall be revealed froin heaven with his 
mighty angels, taking vengeance on them that 
obey not God, and believe not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Puiu. 





The Clergy—No. Il. 


WE observed in our last number, that one of 
those means by which the clergy obtained se 
complete a dominion over the bible, the con- 
sciences and the religious sentiments of man- 
kind, was the pretence of a divine call to the 
work of the christian ministry. We now pro- 
ceed to notice the second grand means em- 

loyed to effectuate this object, viz. the con- 
ederation of themselves into associated bodies, 
called councils, synods, genera] assemblies, 
associations or pl “cone de Though the organ- 
ized bodies distinguished by those names do not 
all claim the same powers or the same extent of 
dominion, yet they all agree in one essential 
characteristic, which yee they all profess to 
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to have control over the members, whether con- 
sidered as individuals or as churches, which com- 
prise the religious community, over the faith, the 
practices, or destinies of which they preside. 
The systems of what is called ** church govern- 
ment,”? which the respective sects have adopted, 
though differing in many respects, all agree in 
this, that whomsoever they will, they kill; and 
whomsoever they will, they save slive—not 
their bodies we mean, but their reputation for 
“* piety and orthodoxy.” Few of those conféde- 
rations, now-a-days, even of those who propose 
authoritatively to determine matters of faith, 
cases of conscience and rules of practice, lite- 
rally kill those whom they condemn to suffer 
ihe vengeance of their censures. But there is 
a species of robbery which is worse than takin 
a man’s property; and there is a species o 
murder worse than taking a man’s life; and of 
both of these ecclesiastical courts are, even in 
this age, often guilty. But of this more here- 
after. 

Now although the forms of “church govern- 
ment”? adopted by the respective sects, differ, 
as was said, in many respects, there is another 
grand point of coincidence, which fixes upon 
them all, one and the same general character. 
This point of coincidence is, that they are all 
modeiled after, and assimilated to the different 
forms of civil government which have obtained 
in the nations of the earth, and often according 
to the government of the state in which the 
sect originated. ‘Thus we have an ecclesiastic 
monarchy, an ecclesiastic aristocracy, an eccle- 
siastic democracy, an ecclesiastic mixed gov- 
ernment. Yet, after all that has been said 
upon the subject of church government, lodged 
in human hands; after all the angry contests, 
whether an episcopacy similar to a monarchy; 
whether a presbytery similar to an aristocracy, 
or an independency similar to a democracy, be 
the government instituted by God, or authorized 
in the New Testament—it might perhaps ap- 
pear, upon an impartial examination of the 
scriptures, that the whole controversy is a mere 
“vor et preterea nihil”—a sound and nothing 
else; that there is no such a thing as “church 
government,” m the popular sense of the 
terms. But if we must, from the imperial 
power of custom, still-retain the terms “church 
government” in our vocabulary, we will attach 
to the words the following meaning: we will 
say, that the government of the church is an 
absolute monarchy, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the absolute monarch, on whose shoulders is 
the government and in whose hands are the 
reins, That his will, published in the New 
Testament, is the sole’ law of the church; and 
that every society or assembly, meeting once 
every week in one place, according to this law, 
or the commandments of this king, requires no 
other head, king, lawgiver, ruler, or lord, than 
this Mighty One; no other law, rule, formula, 
canon or ) Rowen than his written word; no 
judicatory, court or tribunal, other than the 
judgment seat of Christ. That every such 
society, with its bishops and deacons, is the 
highest tribunal on earth to which an individual 
christian can appeal; that whosoever will not 
hear it, has no other tribunal to which he can 
look for redress. To suppose that two churches 
have more power than one, that one hundred 
have more power than one, or that the bishops 
of one hundred churches, with any other dele- 

ates sent from the churches, have more power 
than one church, is to place the power or author- 
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ity in men, and not in the one king orhead. For 
if numbers create greater power, it is the power 
of men-—it is human authority, and not the 
authority of God. 

That ecclesiastical authority which is capable 
of increase, which accumulates with the num- 
bers that combine, is not the authority of God, 
nor of his word; for his authority and that of his 
word are one and the same in all circumstances. 
Now if one church has not the right or authority 
to make any law for the government of itself, 
all the churches on earth combined have not a 
right nor authority to make a law to “sere it. 
If they have no right to make laws, they have 
no right to dictate doctrinal sentiments; and if 
they have noright to dictate doctrinal sentiments, 
they have no right to impose on it interpretations 
of scripture; and if they have no right to do any 
of these things, they have no control, no juris- 
diction, no authority over it whatever. So that 
in fact there is no other authority recognized, 
allowed, or regarded, by a society of christians, 
meeting in one place as a church of Jesus Christ, 
than the authority of its king or head. The 
king appointed twelve men, to whom he gave 
authority to act in his name, and when his king- 








dom came he authorized thém to sit on thrones, 
pronouncing statutes and judgments to the Israe! 
of God. The remnant of the twelve tribes that 
believed in the Messiah, immediately yielded 
to the mission of those apostles, because of his 
authority commissioning them. Therefore, they | 
continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, | 
and in the apostles’ commandments. And thus | 
the apostles spake, saying, We are authorized | 
by God; “he that is of God hears us; he that | 
hears us not, is not of God.” From this it is | 
evident that the authority of the apostles is the | 
authority of God, and that their commandments 
are the commandments of the Lord and Saviour. | 
But the modern clergy have often placed them- 
selves upon this throne which was given to the 
apostles only; and they have, if possivle, insome 
instances, been still more impious—they have | 
placed themselves upon the throne of God, and 
dealt damnation with a liberal hand to all their 
toes, judging, as they thought, correctly, that 
whosoever opposed them, opposed God. But 
they have combined their energies and augmen- 
ted their sway, by confederating in one holy al- 
liance, by which they carry their decisions into 
more powerful and speedy effects. Then let us 
ask, whence is the divine warrant for such con- 
federations. The 15th chapter of the Acts of 
the apostles is appealed to. The incidental 
meeting of the apostles at Jerusalem, and their 
being called together with the elders and the 
whole church on one question, is converted into 
a warrant for an ecclesiastical council by Ro- 
manists and Episcopaleans. It is converted into 
a presbytery, a synod, or general assembly by 
Presbyterians. It is converted into an associa- 
tion by Baptists. It becomes a conference in 
the hands of a Methodist. This is a flexible 
and pliant passage, if it answers all these pur- 
poses. But, strange as it may appear at the first 
glance, this meeting of the apostles and the 
church at Jerusalem, was not a Catholic nor 
iscopalean council, summoned by oo 


king, or an emperor; it was not composed of the 


bishops of two, ten, or a hundred churches: nor 
was it a Presbyterian synod, for they were not 
the preaching and ruling elders of two or three 
congregations, nor of any plurality convened; 
nor was it a Baptist association, for they were 
not the ministers and messengers of a number 





of churches meeting annually or biennially to 
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hear the state of the churches and to give their 
advice in difficult cases. Nor was it a Method- 
istic conference composed of preachers of a cer- 
tain grade, withoutalaymanamong them. And 
what renders it a meeting per se—sui generis, a 
meeting of its own kind, is that its decisions 
were the decisions of the Holy — and be- 
came a part of holy writ, or of the law of Christ. 
It was adjourned sine die, never to meet again. 
But we have said it was incidental, or as some 
would say, accidental. The circumstances of 
the case were these: Certain brethren of the 
Jews, zealous of the law, went down from Judea 
to Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas were 
teaching, saying that they had a commandment 
from the apostles who happened to be at Jerusa- 
lem at that time, authorizing them to command 
the Gentile converts to be circumcised, and to 


| . . 
keep the law of Moses, in order to salvation. 


After that, Paul and Barnabas had no small dis- 
sension and disputation with them, the Judaizers 
persisting that they had a commandment from 
the apostles in Jerusalem, to this effect, the 
church at Antioch sent Paul and Barnabas and 
certain others with them to Jerusalem, to see 
the apostles, who happened to be ali there; 
thither they came and were all received by the 
apostles, and elders, and church. They told 
their errand; the apostles, and elders, and the 
whole church came together, called a meeting 
to consider this matter. The subject was the 
greatest ever agitated in the world, since the 
christian era. It lay at the very basis of mak- 
ing of twain one new man, i. e. of uniting Jews 
and Gentiles in one associated body—the church. 
The question itself respected, too, the law of 
Moses, its perpetuity and universal obligation. 
This was a most delicate point. Moreover, the 
recent calling of the Gentiles astonished all the 
apostles, as an event they had not been looking 
for. It wasthelast evolution and developement 
of the manifold wisdom and goodness of God to 
their minds; it was the discovery of the last 
secret in the admirably gracious plan of God, 
with respect to the whole human race. From 
all these considerations it was not wonderful 
that it should have produced so much excitement 
in the minds of all. It was consequently neces- 
sary that the minds of all the apostles, or the 
revelation of the Spirit communicated to them 
all, should be fully and publicly expressed and 
recorded. It was also necessary that this should 
be done in the first and grandest church of 
the Jews, and in the metropolis of the. Jewish 
nation, while the nation yet existed; so that the 
reception of the Gentiles, and the renunciation 
of the Jewish system, might be first approved 
and recommended by the Teves themselves: and 
that the most public refutation of the errors of 
the Judaizers might be afforded, and the whole 
scheme denounced by the very persons ffom 
whom, and in the very place from which, they 
said they had their instructions. It is a most 
precious fact to us Gentiles, that all the apostles 
who were Jews; all the elders of the church 
who were Jews, and the whole church of Christ 
in the metropolis, composed of Jews, should 
thus, by the revelation of the Spirit, publicly re- 
nounce the whole system, and declare that, with 
all their birthright and natural privileges and 
religion, “they expected to be saved by the 
grace of the Lord Jesus just as the Gentiles.” 
And thus they pan tm ads | the Gentiles by tell- 
ing them in their decrees, that it not only seem~- 
ed good to the Holy Spirit, but “also to us” 
Jews, that those decrees should be established 
and proclaimed. Such was the nature, design 
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and utility of the interview at Jerusalem, like 
which there never was, and like which there 
shall never be another. This occurrence cor- 
rectly viewed, and the whole scheme of a con- 
federated priesthood appearsin its naked deform- 
ity, unsupported by the most distant allusion to 
any scriptural warrant, a worldly scheme, the 
wickedness of which we hope to make fully 


appear 
We are at this moment called from home for 
some time, and deprived of the opportunity of 
bringing this article to a close. Hoping to re- 
sume it again, we must dismiss it for the 
present. Epiror. 





Abuses of Christianity. 


Tue following is an extract from a work of 
modern date, which, though it may in some res- 
pects be exceptionable, is nevertheless deserv- 
ing of the candid investigation of every advo- 
cate of primitive christianity.—EpiTor. 


Ir will be allowed that the best human insti- 
tutions, through the lapse of time and the grad- 
ual encroschments of corrupt society, become 
changed in their nature and tendency, though 
they may retain their original names and preten- 
sions. ‘The art of building is architecture still; 
but from the difference in materials, plan, and 
construction, very different fabrics result. An 
African’s hut is not a Solomon’s temple. If, 
then, it fares thus with the institutions of men, 
was it tobe expected that christianity, the su- 
preme excellency of which no man can know 
only by the special teaching of heaven, should 
share a better fate, and be mocked with no spu- 
rious imitations. Surely no. Let it not here be 
understood that man is void of sufficient intellect- 
ual faculties; were it so, he would be excusable 
in rejecting the oracles of God, and blameless 
in making him a liar. From man’s perverse- 





ness and depravity alone, his religious errors 
spring; itis hence that his views are perverted 
and corrupt, and he is said to be spiritually | 
dead in trespasses und sins, alienated from the | 
life of God, through the ignorance that is in 
him. 

Christianity was first propagated by apostolic 
agency. Their doctrine was a stream of pure 
giace, issuing from the throne of God. The 
ight which first irradiated the earth was but a 
faint figure of the light held forth by the apos- 
tles; for they exhibited the Deity himself in all 
the grandeur and excellency of his character. 
The focus of this light was the resurrection 
of Jesus; hence whatever might be the exordi- 
um of their discourses, they always made haste 
to testify this fact. It was this which demon- 
strated Jesus to be the Sonof God. It was this 
which showed the designof hisdeath accomplish- 
ed; that death was virtually abolished, and “life 
and immortality” brought to light. The effect, 
in those that believed their testimony, was life; 
they were quickened by it; begotten, or born 
again; entering a life of friendship with Géd 
which they did not previously possess. The 
resurrection of Jesus implies his previous death, 
an event which shows the peculiar character of 
Deity, as “the just God and the Saviour;”’ hence 
Jesus is called “the image of the invisible God.” 
To such a character all *‘ baptized infidels” and 
professed deists are entire strangers; they wor- 
ship another god, a god corresponding with 
their own imaginations, 

By this statement may be seen the rock, the 
foundation on which the primitive churches 





were built, We may see what it was which 
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gave them life, and animated with a boldness 
and confidence that often astonished and con- 
founded their adversaries, who imagining their 
gods to be offended by christians refusing to do 
them honor, made no scruple to sacrifice them. 
At what period of time the teachers of christi- 
anity turned aside from primitive simplicity is 
not necessary to say; but early as the days of 
Constantine, we see them engrossed with very 
different things. In his days was the great up- 
roar with the Unitarians, which did not bebe 
with his reign; for his successors being some 
unitarian and others orthodox, continued to con- 
vulse the religious world till orthodoxy finally 
eye In those commotions the teachers of 

oth parties appeared more like greedy wolves 
than imitators of the Lamb of God. Their rage 
for victory over each other seemed to be anima- 
ted by the love of powerandemolument. Church 
livings began then to be rich, particularly that 
of Rome, which, when it became vacant, set in 
motion all the clerical chariots in the empire, 
rolling towards Rome to obtain the fat living. 
As these things were too disgusting to christi- 
anity, some spoke boldly against them. But 
soon the arm of power was stretched out against 
all whose love of: truth led them to oppose 
reigning abuses, and those of them who could 
not escape felt the vengeance of christianity, so 
called. Those who escaped took refuge in the 
mountains and vallies of the Alps, and in those 
wintry regions subsisted for ages by mechanical 
trades. Often were they invaded, harassed, and 
nearly destroyed, but never exterminated till 
Louis XIV. of France sent an army to assist his 
son-in-law, the duke of Savoy, in accomplishing 
it. About the same time Louis had converted 
France into a complete slaughter house, that if 
he enjoyed the title of “Beloved Son of the 
Church,” he showed himself worthy of it by his 
zeal in what he no doubt imagined to be her 
interests.* 

Thus history shows us, that, instead of con- 
verting men by the plain apostolic truth, con- 
cerning “Jesus and the resurrection,” simply, 
they were more zealous to improve upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s plan, who, in his zeal for the 
worship of God represented by the image on the 
plain of Dura, heated a tremendous furnace, and 
hurled the impious into it. He had musie to 
draw and fire to drive, and imagined, no doubt, 
that the heart must be hard, stubborn, and rebel- 
lious, which would not be melted by the influ- 
ence of one, nor softened by the allurements of 
the other. 

But since the great furnace is no more, our 
moderns have recourse to means somewhat 
different in appearance, though not in effect. 
They make very little use of the tale concern- 
ing “Jesus and the resurrection;” this is too 
stale for the improved ears of their audience; 
and what gave life to the dead in sins nearly 
eighteen centuriespast, might seem (to them) to 
have lost its effect, and will, by no means, 
answer their purpose. Their plan is briefly this: 
First, they set man to judge in his own cause— 
man, whose heart the scripture declares ‘is 
deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked; who can know it?” is set to judge of 
himself; not, indeed, by the rules of justice, 
but by certain marks and signs, to distinguish 


» To allude to all the historic evidence contained in the 
volumes of Mosheim, Gibbon, and others, would be too 
tedious. For a concentration of historical information 
upon the subject, from the most credible authors of various 
parties, and writers of different ages, see Jones’ History of 
the Waldenees. 
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himself from other men as converted, or partiy 
converted; a believer, or desiring to believe; 
religious, or seeking to be religious. Those 
who are of neither class; but hardened to heed- 
lessness, they endeavor to melt down by pouring 
upon them fire and brimstone, feeding them 
with the thunderbolts of heaven, answerable to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. Those who imagine 
themselves distinguished from other men, are 
fed with very different things; the scriptures 
are cut up into piecemeal, and .the very best 
given to the first rates; while those who are a 
kind of half converts, wanting something to 
complete their happiness, as decided favorites 
of heaven, receive every encouragement, and 
are set diligently to work, in one shape or other, 
to obtain the ultumatum of their wishes. In this 
manner Paul is despised when he says, “If by 
grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise 
grace is no more grace; but if it be of works, 
then is it no more of grace, otherwise work is no 
more work.” 

Now, as those whose life springs from “Jesus 
and the resurrection” alone are never tired of 
this grand subject, but dwell upon it with 
sweet delight; so those whose life springs from 
another source, never make it the soul of their 
discourse, but are ever harping upon experi- 
mental faith, vital godliness, inherent holiness, 
and the like; and though they swell their mouth 
with the word gospel five hundred times ina 
single discourse, yet they never hold the thing 
forth from the pulpit only in such manner as to 
have a very different effect to that which it pro- 
duced in the days of Paul. Hence the striking 
difference between primitive christians and those 
of modern times, the latter being as zealous for 
the doctrines and commandments of men as the 
former were for the precepts of the Christian 
Lawgiver. The close attachment of professed 
christians to the traditions and precepts of men, 
is not matter of wonder, if we consider again 
the high pretensions with which teachers array 
themselves. They speak of themselves in the 
words which apply only tothe apostles. Instead 
of being content with the simple title, TEacHER, 
they swell themselves into all the importance of 
ambassadors from the court of heaven, “stewards 
of the mysteries of God,” and the channel 
through which God conveys salvation. They 
seem “willingly ignorant of this,” that the 
apostles can have no successors, seeing that 
none after Paul were witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, not having seen him alive after 
that event. This was the first grand requisite 
in an apostle. ‘As stewards of the mysteries 
of God,” the apostles too were guided into all 
truth; but can our moderns say this of them- 
selves? In fact, the apostles need no successors; 
for, as “the law and the prophets prophesied 
until John,” so Christ and the apostles continue 
to preach and to testify in all ages. There is no 
new edition of the gospel, and, strictly speaking, 
no new preachers; for a preacher is a publisher, 
and a publisher is a preacher. 

As for the office of pastor, very few possess 
the requisite qualifications laid down in the 
scriptures; and to give that title to whom the 
scriptures do not, would be doing violence to 
those scriptures: the bare appellation of teacher 
is all that such canclaim. Now the word pastor 


is equivalent to that of shepherd, or bishop; and 
the word elder is often used in reference to the 
same office, as will be seen by comparing the 
scriptures of Peter and Paul. 

hus we see the extravagant pecuniary claims, 
as well as the high-sounding titles of reverend 
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gentlemen, fall to the ground by the touch of 

the scriptures. But as questions opposing the 

scripture plan never cease, it will be asked, 
when are teachers to study? I answer, when 

they walk by the way, when they lie down, and 

when they rise up, as every saint does; and if 

they be taught of God, the word of Christ will 

dwell in them richly; so that with natural abil- 
ities for communication, they will be ‘‘apt to 
teach” and ready on all occasions. If, indeed, 
teachers cannot be prepared for want of time to 
study, why dothey makea monopoly of teaching: 
for by attending to Paul’s instructions to the 
churches at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and others, 
it will be seen that teaching is a thing not to be 
restricted to an individual of an assembly, but 
that every man in an assembled body of chris- 
tians, possessing ina great or less degree the 
gifts for teaching or exhortation, should not be 
obstructed, but allowed opportunity to exercise 
the same. But this is not permitted where one 
man engrosses all, and drinks up too, the 
resources of the congregation, which ought to 
be appropriated to the use of the poor, as Paul 
enjoins. ‘Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store as God 
has prospered him,” that is, to form a *collec- 
tion for the saints” in want. It will be said 
that inferior teachers must exercise their gifts 
at other times, and not when the whole church 
is assembled. I answer that the scripture knows 
nothing of such plan. The gifts of the saints 
ought to be exercised in love for edification of 
the whole body; but how can this be done 
except when they are come together? As for 
appointing other days besides the “ Lord’s day, 
the first day of the week,” no man who trembles 
at the word of God, would presume to “bind 
upon the disciples” any such thing: it’would be 
legislating for Christ, changing his **times and 
laws.”? 

“The first day of the week” is the day on 
which primitive christians came together, and 
their example is as the law to christians of all 
ages; for they acted under the eye and instruc- 
tion of the apostles, to whom the Lord Jesus 
said, **He that hears you hears me.” The 
pulpits of the present day call “the first day of 
the week” sabbath; but the New Testament 
does not speak so. As they please to call it 
sabbath, so they legislate as to the manner in 
which it must be observed; for, instead of obey- 
ing the injunction relative to the seventh da 
sabbath, that they should make no fire in all 
their dwellings, nor cook their victuals, they 
enjoin what they please, and very frequently 
enforce their precepts by the civil power. Thus 
the fear of man is substituted for the fear of 
God. Such proceedings can answer only one 
purpose—by compelling people to be at leisure, 
they will be more likely to attend before the 
pulpits. 

As our moderns do not keep the “first day of 
the week” as sabbath, so neither do they observe 
it as the “Lord’s day.” Upon “the first day of 
the week the disciples came together to break 
bread” in remembrance of the Lord’s death; 
and as the “first day of the week”? comes once 
in seven, the plain christian, whose inquiry 
is, “Lord, what would you have me “to do?” 
needs not the finger of some great divine to 
point out his duty or privilege in respect to par- 
taking of the “Lord’s supper” every *Lord’s 
day.” But the customs or traditions of men 
have made void this institution. The same 
contempt of his authority who commanded his 





apostles to teach believers “to observe all things 
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whatsoever he had commanded them,” is often 
manifested in respect to baptism. The seripture 
very significantly piaces that ordinance between 
a confession of “the truth asit is in Jesus,” and 
admission into the churches as members of the 
faithful body: but the authority of men has 
transferred that ordinance, or something under 
its name, to the speechless infant, making of 
“none effect” the ordinance of God. 

It is tiresome to follow the steps of corruption. 
Another instance wherein the authority of God 
is supplanted by the will of man, shall suffice. 
It will be recollected that “the author and fin- 
isher” of the christian faith manifested an utter 
aversion to ostentation; hence he spoke against 
the practice of praying standing at the corners 
of the streets, and commanded jis disciples to 
keep within doors when they wished to pray; 
and ‘not only so, but to enter into the closet, 
praying in secret. The reverse of this is com- 
manded by the pulpits, not indeed that men 
should attend to it in the streets; it is sufficient 
for their purpose that the devotee be seen or 
heard, praying in his family.* 

These, out of many specimens of departure 
from primitive simplicity, are enough to show 
thag the authority of the christian lawgiver is 
not more regarded now than it was in the twelfth 
or fourteenth century; for though a great part of 
the professing world may reject this, that, and 
the other abuse; yet, whilst they do what they 
please, obey what they like, and cherish what- 
ever abuses may suit their taste, prejudices, or 
circumstances, how canit be said that they recog- 
nize the King of Zion? And, indeed, what better 
could be expected, when such is the purity and 
sublimity of the christian faith, that none can 
know or appreciate its excellency but by the 
teaching of God—whilst such is the perversity 
and depravity of the human heart, that it seems 
to pervert orcontaminate whatever does not cor- 
respond with its corrupt principles. Besides, a 
man might seem to be born to his religion as to 
his father’s inheritance—it forms, as it were, a 
great part of his patrimony. And whatever it 
might be that induced some of our forefathers to 
suffer so nobly in opposing some abuses of chris- 
tianity, yet they could not communicate their 
spirit to their children, and so posterity cease to 
advance in the work of reform. ‘They prefer the 
spse dizit of man to the labor of thinking for 
themselves, It is thus their prejudices become 
firm as the foundations of the mountains, and 
their abhorrence of change is in proportion. 

But some will say that these are hard sayings, 
harsh and uncharitable, and seem like judging. 
I answer, that nothing is hard to him whose 
foundation is eternal truth; even the ‘* wrath 
which is to come” he views with fearless coun- 


tenance. No coming storm can move him to 
dismay. As for the harshness of truth, it will 


be harsh to the ear fostered and fed by flattery. 
But if it be uncharitable to speak truth, surely 
it is more uncharitable to poison with deceit and 
falsehood. And where is charity when the love 
of truth is absent? Charity rejoices not in 
iniquity, but “rejoices in the truth.” Charity 
regards the truth as its true mother, and will 
pine and die under a step-mother. As respects 
judging, ‘no judging can be wrong which is 
measured by the truth on which we stand, and 
hope to stand in judgment yet to come. Nay, 
further—a measure of jidging is absolutely 


* The remainder of this sentence, which is highly 
objectionable, is excluded. The authur errs. Family 
worsbip is as old as society, and bas been, in the wisdom 
of God, essential to every dispensation. PUBLISHER. 
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necessary to every christian. Is he not to dis- 
criminate and recognize the brethren of his 
Lord? Yes, verily, or he would be neglecting 
the “new commandment,” that peculiar pre- 
cept, by the observance of which He will distin- 
guish his sheep from the goats, who said, “ Love 
one another as I have loved you.” This love, 
says John, is “for the truth’s sake as it is in 
Jesus,” dwelling in those that believe it. This 
love cannot exist where the views of the pro- 
fessing body are not simplitied as respects the 
truth being the sole ground of their only hope, 
joy, and peace. When, therefore, the plain 
christian looks for “*the love of the truth” and 
brotherly charity in the gay and pompous assem- 
blies of the professing world, he is constrained 
to say, they are not here. 


DecemBeR, 1, 1823. 
The Clergy.—No. Ll. 


In our last article under this head, we had got 
so far in the exposure of the means employed by 
the clergy to establish their dominion over the 
bible, the consciences, the sentiments, and over 
the persons of men, as to show that their confe- 
deration into councils, synods, &c., was entirely 
destitute of any divine warrant in the New Tes- 
tament. The only passage adduced from the 
New Testament, in support of such consocia- 
tions, is the 15th of the Acts of the Apostles; and 
this we considered in our last, and, as we think, 
demonstrated to be no warrant for ecclesiastical 
courts or church judicatories. Indeed, the pre- 
sent holy alliance of the crowned potentates of 
Europe, for the purpose of sustaining the as- 
sumptions of kings against the rights of the peo- 
ple, is just as accordant to the genius and spirit 
of christianity, as the councils of priests, or the 
confederation of the clergy now existing among 
us. Thereis, in fact, a much greater resem- 
blance between the holy alliance of kings and 
the holy alliance of clergy than at first thought 
would appear. In the first place, kings and 
clergymen of this day find themselves pretty 
much alike. They have both got upon thrones 
by the common consent of the people. The 
king upon a golden throne, or a gilded one— 
the priest upon a wooden one, sometimes gilded, 
and sometimes crimson-cushioned too. The 
king wears a crown, and the priest a mitre. The 
king from his throne publishes his speeches 
and proclaims the laws of the state—ihe priest 
from his pulpit, or wooden throne, publishes his 
sermons and proclaims the canons of the church. 
The king is Ligh in honor and lives upon the 
toils of his people—the priest is high in honor 
too, and lives upon the sweat and sacrifices of 
his people. The king pleads his divine right 
to rule, to be supported, and to be honored by 
the people of his realm—the priest pleads his 
divine right to instruct his people into the mean- 
ing of the bible, and to be supported and ho- 
nored by the people over whom he reigns. The 
king pleads the antiquity of his order, and goes 
back to Genesis to show that his order is there 
mentioned and dignified in the person of Nim- 
rod, Amraphel, 'Tidai, and Chedorlaomer. The 
priest is equally fond of antiquity, and turns 
over to Genesis in support of his order, and 
pleads that his order is tound in the person of 
Melchisedec and the priests of Egypt. The 
king pleads his rightt@ peculiar immunities from 
immemorial usage—the priest pleads the same 
right from usage as antient; he quotes — 
xiii. 22. “The land of the,priests Joseph woul 
| not buy, for the priests hada portion assigned 
es 
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them by Pharoah, and did eat the portion which 
Pharoah gavethem.”” The kings of ancient and 
modern times united in leagues offensive and 
defensive for the better management of their 
affairs, the securing of their interests, dominion, 
andrule. Of this sort was the confederation of the 
vale of Siddim nearly four thousand years ago. 
The priests of ancient and modern times have 
united in synodsand councils, “ministerially to 
determine controversies of faith and cases of con- 
science, to set down rules and direction ; for the 
better ordering of the public worship and go- 
vernment of the church.” Of this sort was the 
confederation of priests in all ancient nations, 
‘na Egypt, in Chaldea, in Greece and Rome. The 
Jewish sanhedrim, that condemned the Son of 
God to death, and that excommunicated the 
apostles, and would have silenced them, was of 
this complexion. In all these items we discover 
remarkable coincidences between the kings and 
the priests of ancient and modern times. 

But in the nature and object of their alliances 
or consociations there are the most remarkable 
analogies. We shall take the existing holy al- 
liance of kings in Europe and the existing holy 
alliance of American clergy, and examine their 
respective aspects. 
archs*have sworn and subscribed to certain ar- 
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cess, the others say it is better that one man 
perish, or be destroyed, than that the whole 
priesthood suffer. But in fact the analogy ap- 
pears perfect in every instance; the allied mon- 
archs and the allied clergy resemble a mon- 
strous production of nature which we once saw, 
two bodies united, and but one soul. Thus, 
though allied monarchs and allied clergy are two 
apparently distinct bodies, they possess but 
one and the same soul and spirit. 

In this country we have no kings, and no 
king craft. We are not, therefore, afraid to 
laugh at the impious and vain pretensions of 
the allied sovereigns. But in this country we 
have priests anu priestcraft, and therefore may 
tremble to lisp a word against priests and 
priestcraft. But while we pity the condition, 
cordially pity the vassalage and privations of 
those sales the despotic sway of the allied 
sovereigns of Europe, we see the approach, we 
hail the approach of their deliverance. Light 
travels with immeasurable force, with incalcula- 
ble velocity. A fire is kindled that will burn 
and burn—that will, in proportion to the re- 
straints imposed on it, burst forth with unquench- 
able violence, and consume the allied heads and 
hands that oppress Europe and the world. And 
as we sit and condole over the spiritual wickeéd- 





ticles of common faith, necessary, essentially 
necessary, to their salvation. They have pledg- 
ed themselves to inculcate and support the 
same by all means and at every risk. Have not 


the confederated clergy of America done the | 


same? Have not the respective ecclesiastical 
councils solemnly vowed and subscribed to cer- 
tain articles of faith, deemed essential to salva- 
tion? Have not they pledged themselves to in- 
culcate the same at the risk of their livings and 
sacred honor? ' 

Again, the object of the holy alliance and 
that of thé allied priests is one and the same, 
ostensibly and really. ‘I'he ostensible object of 
the allied monarchs is the peace and prosperity 
of Europe; the ostensible object of the allied 
priests is the peace and prosperity of Zion. But 
the real object of most of the allied monarchs is 
their crowns, their thrones, and their revenues: 
and the real object of most of the allicd priests 
is their mitres, their pulpits, and their stipends. 
The aliied monarchs call those who write or 
speak against their schemes, “ traitors, rebels, 
or enthusiastic demagogues,”” whose object it is 
to sow discord, and to revolutionize that they | 
may reign: the allied clergy represent those who 
speak or write against them as infidels, schis- | 
matics, heretics, or bewildered enthusiasts, who | 
oppose them from some sinister motives. The | 
allied monarchs have amongst their subjects | 
such as they have honored with more than usual | 
respect, and these plead their cause, defend | 
their measures, and denounce those who plead 
for reform; these kiss the tyrant’s rod, and lick 
‘the dust on which he walks—just so, the allied 
priests have amongst those over whom they 
reign, certain ones whom they honor with more 
than ordinary respect; these plead the cause of 
the priests, defend their proceedings, and de- 
nounce those who ber or reform; these kiss 
the priest’s toe and hold his stirrup; these are 
the veriest bigots; these are the ass on which 
Balaam rides. When one of the allied mon- 
archs is likely to become too powerful, or to be | 
too strong for the others, the other sovereigns 
become jealous, begin to explain away the ob- 
ligation of the alliance, and prepare themselves 
for his exclusion; when one of the allied priests 
becomes too popular or too powerful in the dio- 





ness in high places; while we mourn for the 
| blinded, the deluded, the oppressed, the robbed, 
/and murdered subjects of the allied clergy, we 
| lift up our eyes from the mournful and appalling 
picture with a hope that ne who has -for some 
| time been consuming with the spirit of his 
mouth the works of the Man of Sin, will contin- 
ue with accumulated force to destroy and to 
consume, until iniquity ashamed shall hide its 
face; until allied priests shall be driven to con- 
| fusion; or rather, as we would earnestly desire, 
led to repent and become obedient to the truth. 
Epiror. 





A Review of an “ Extract of a Narrative of the 
State of Religion within the Bounds of the Synod 
of Kentucky; published in the Pittsburgh Re- 
corder of November 6th. 

Tuts narrative of the state of religion, if we 
may judge of the whole from the specimen pre- 
sented in the Recorder, is, as respects style, 
matter, and spirit, one of the poorest things we 
have ever seen from a body of men professing 
to be learned and religious. What renders it 
worthy of notice is its extraordinary character of 
imbecility, incongruity, superciliousness, and 
ignorance of christianity. But let it speak for 
itself. The first paragraph reads— 

“It is with pleasure the synod presents to the 
people a view of the state of religion within our 
bounds. From some points this view is dark; 
from others, encouraging.” 

Reader, observe: the synod with pleasure pre- 
sents a view from some points of the compass 
dark, from other points of the compass encourag- 
ing, i.e. light. The synod are of a happy turn 
of mind; they have pleasure in presenting a view, 
dark orlight. But stranger still, the synod have 
pleasure in lamenting! for after telling us that it 
is with pleasure the synod presents to the people 
a view, &c., they utter seven lamentations. They 
lament the ravages of disease; they lament the 
death of four ministers of their communion; 
they lament that “in some places infidelity pre- 
vatls;” they lament that “intemperance, profane 
swearing, and indeed vice of every kind, pre- 
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vails”’ in certain parts of their bounds; they la- 
ment, or rather “deeply deplore, that in many 
places the Sabbath is greatly profaned ;” they la- 
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ment the * prevalency of lukewarmnees in many 
of our churches, accompanied with a sinful con; 
formity to the world;” and in the seventh place, 
“they are sorry to state, that there are still many 
vacancies within our bounds. From these 
vacancies we hear the pitiable Macedonian cry, 
Help us!” 

The Macedonian cry is become weak and cur- 
tailed in these vacancies! Amongst all the sy- 
nods whose narratives we have heard, we never 
heard one that could with pleasure utter se- 
ven such lamentations. This narrative of the 
synod reminds us of a speech of king George 
1V. to the citizens of Dublin. The king was 
telling the citizens with what heart-rending 
grief he had just heard of the death of his be- 
loved spouse, queen -Caroline; and, in the same 
breath, while the crocodile tears were stream- 
ing. down his cheeks, he expresses the great 

leasure he then felt to be surrounded with his 
rish subjects. 

The synod presents a view of the state of 
religion within its bounds. Is it the state of 
Presbyterianism, or the state of religion? or are 
the words Presbyterianism and religion synony- 
mous? ‘The synod must identify the terms 
assuredly; for they never mention the state of 
any other sect. The synod of Kentucky, then, 
must possess within its bounds all the religion 
in the state. But it may be said, that it only 
speaks of itsowncommunion. Then,lask, why 
does it mention the prevalence of infidelity in 
Lexington, Frankfort? &c. Is this within the 
bounds of its communion? Does infidelity prevail 
within its communion? The bounds of the synod 
must mean the whole state, or else infidelity and 
universalism prevail in some parts of its com- 
munion. The state of religion within its bounds 
is a most equivocal and deceitful sentence. And 
the synod must either arrogate to itself all the 
religion in the state, or it gives a false representa- 
tion of the state of religion in the state. We are 
assured that the representation of the state of re- 
ligion within Lexington is not correct, if it mean 
any thing more than the synod’s communion; for 
having been in Lexington immediately after 
the publication of this narrative, and having 
observed a little of the astonishment which it 
excited, I was led to inquire into the state of other 
religious sects in that town; and, from the best 


authority, ascertained that other religious sects | 


had increased much more during the last year 
than for some years past. But the fact is, that 
the prevalence of infidelity in Lexington, means, 
that the synod having lost the management of 
the ‘Transylvania University, and this seminary 
having, since it was by the state put under the 
management of others, flourished exceedingly, 


it has become exceedingly mortifying to the | 


synod, which is abuut trying to get up another, 
for synods have always aimed at the sovereignty 
of colleges as subservient to their designs; con- 
sequently, whenever they lose the sway in any 
seminary, infidelity begins to rear its odious 
brow in that place. 

And the first of the joyful things mentioned 


by the synod is, that “several churches within. 
our bounds which were vacant,” A vacant | 


church! O for a new dictionary! “and almost 
without the means of grace,” i. e.’a learned 


priest, “Shave within the last year been supplied | 


with faithful pastors,” 

Let it be remembered that the synod of Ken- 
tucky represent, and consequently consider, a 
faithful pastor, the means of grace; for every 
church is almost without the means of grace 
who has not a faithful pastor. O you poor! who 
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are not able to hire a faithful pastor, pray to 
be rich that you may be saved! O Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John! O Paul and Peter! 
James and Jude! what shall we say to you! You 
did not free yourselves from the blood of all 
men! Nay, you shunned to declare unto us the 
whole counsel of God! You kept back many 
things, and you spake so darkly, that, having 
you all, and wanting a faithful pastor from a 
theological school, we are almost destitute of 
the means of grace!!' The synod adds: 

“Thus your prayers have been answered, and 
Ged has sent some of you the desire of your 
hearts: men to break to you and to your chil- 
dren, the bread of life.” 

Without this faithful pastor the bread of life 
would not have been broken! You must have 
starved to death, or eat it whole! O you faith- 
ful pastors! O you self-importants! if the people 
starve, alas for you! 

The synod answers the weak and faultering 
Macedonian cry thus: 

“We have it not in our power to answer their 
call. We have not laborers equal to the harvest. 
Do'these vacant congregations say, what must 
we do? Must we and our children perish for 
want of the bread of life? The synod would 
say, two things at least they must do: they must 
look, »y fervent prayer, to God. But this is not 
all; they,in conjunction with our churches that 
have regular pastors, must cheerfully and libe- 
rally engage in the support of our Theological 
Seminary. They must cheerfully and liberally 
contribute to the support of poor and pious 
youth in their preparatory studies. Were these 
two things perseveringly attended to, our vacant 
churches would soon be supplied and new 
churches formed.” 

Yes, yes, support the Theological Seminary, 
contribute money, give noney to make faithful 





pastors, and then tell them, freely you have 
received, now freely give. No, that will not 
obtain them. Give money to make poor pious 
youths learned clergy, or vain pretenders to 
erudition; and then pray that they may preach 
to you; yes, and pay them too. Was there ever 
such a craft as priestcraft? No, itis the craftiest 
of all crafts! It is so crafty that it obtains 
by its craft the means to make craftsmen, and 
then it makes the deluded support them! The 
synod rejoices at last, that there is a growing 
reverence for the Sabbath; that Sabbath schools 
have been organized; that in some congrega- 
tions monthly concerts for prayer are well atten- 
ded; that the principle of inter-communion is 
recognized and acted upon; that parochial visi- 
tations have been attended to in some churches 
| with most encouraging results; and that though 
no revivals had taken place, yet in many places 
there are encouraging appearances. Such is 
the dark and light view which it presents to the 
people. Oh that the people would read the 
| scriptures and think and act for themselves, and 
then the people who fear God would learn his 
statutes, walk in his commandments, enjoy an 
intelligent mind, a comfortable hope, and would 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ." Then they would 
shine as lights in the world, they would live as 
the salt of the earth, and many would be re- 
claimed from the error of theirway. Then they 
| woud choose from among themselves such as 
they had proved to be faithful men, and “apt to 
teach,” for bishops, who would take the over- 
sight, not for the sake of filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; not as lords over God’s heritage, 
| but examples to the flock. Epiror. 
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Address to readers of the Christian Baptist—WVo. I. 

My Frienps :—In the different articles pre- 
sented to your perusal in this paper, you will 
find some that you approve, and some likely that 
you disapprove. We need scarcely inform you 
that we approve of every item yet presented 
from our own pen, or those of our correspon- 
dents. ‘There. was a sentence or two, in an 
extract on the “Abuses of Christianity,” pub- 
lished during our absence, which, perhaps, we 
would have either not inserted, or have noted 
with a remark, had we been present at its inser- 
tion; but the general spirit and purport of the 
extract we approve. Our views of christianity 
differ very materially from the popular views. 
This we fearlessly and honestly avow. But 
while we remember our own mistakes, and the 
systems and teachings of our time, we must 
acknowledge many to be christians who are led 
away and corrupted from the simplicity of Christ. 
These cannot enjoy christian health. They 
resemble those who live in an unwholesome 
climate and inhale a sickening air—they live, 
but they do not enjoy health or life. It is one 
thing to live, and another to enjoy life. One 
may be achristian, and yet a babe, and yet car- 
nal. Itis, however, the privilege, the happiness, 
and glory of christians, to be men in Christ—to 


be free men too, and to stand fast in, and enjoy ' 


the liberty, the glorious liberty of sons and heirs 
of God, is the grand desirable—the high aim of 
ali the sons and daughters of the Lord God 
Almighty. To see christians enjoy their privi- 
leges, and to see sinners brought from darkness 
tolight,are the two great objects for which we 
desire to live, to labor, and to suffer reproach. 
In endeavoring to use our feeble efforts for these 
glorious objects, we have found it necessary, 


among other things, to attempt to dethrone the | 


reigning popular clergy from their high and lofty 
seats, which they have forages been building for 
themselves. While we attempt to dethrone 
them, itissolely for this purpose, that we might 
enthrone the hele 


turn the attention of the people to them placed 
upon thrones by the Great and Mighty King. 
Many will, from various motives, decry the 
clergy, as indeed they have rendered themselves 
odious to all who dare think for themselves, in 
every age and nation. ‘They have made more 
deists or sceptics than christians, in every coun- 
try, and amongst all people. In opposing and 
exposing them, and their kingdom, it is not to 
join the infidel cry against priests or priestcraft; 
it is not to gratify the avaricious, or the licen- 
tious; but it is to pull down their babel, and to 
emancipate those whom they have enslaved, to 
free the people from their unrighteous dominion 
and unmerciful spoliation. We have no system 
of our own, nor of others, to substitute in lieu 
“of the reigning systems. We only aim at sub- 
stituting the New Testament in lieu of every 
creed in existence; whether Mahometan, Pagan, 
Jewish, or Sectarian. We wish to call chris- 
tians to consider that Jesus Christ has made them 
kings and priests toGod. We neither advocate 
Calvinism, Arminianism, Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, Trinitarianism, Unitarianism, Deism, or 
Sectarianism, but Vew Testamentism. We wish, 
cordially wish, to take the New Testament out 
of the abuses of the clergy, and put it into the 
hands of the people. And to do this is no easy 
ask, as the clergy have formed the opinions of 
nine-tenths of christendom before they could 
form an opinion of theirown. They have, in 
erder to raise the people’s admiration of them, 
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apostles in those thrones which | 
Christ promised them; or rather, that we might | 
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for their own advintage, taught them in creeds, 
in sermons, in catechisms, in tracts, in pamph- 
lets, in primers, in folios, that they alone can 
expound the New Testament; that without 
them, people are either almost, or altogether 
destitute of the means of grace. They must 
lead in the devotion of the people; they must 
consecrate their prayers, their praises; and lat- 
terly they must even opem a cattle-show or an 
exhibition of manufactures with prayers and 
religious pageantry! 

Such readers of this paper as believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and con- 
sequently desire to understand his word, to do, 
and to enjoy his will—we address, in a subser- 
viency to our grand design, in the following 
words :— 

That you may relish and understand the New 
Testament, and all the revelation of God, is our 
ardent desire. We will, therefore, suggest to 
you a plan of reading the blessed volume which 
reason, common sense, and the experience of all 
who have tried it, recommend and enforce. We 
will only premise one sentence, viz. that asGod 
kindly revealed himself, his will, and our salva- 
tion in human language, the words of human 
language, which he used for this purpose, must 
have been used by his spirit in the commonly 
received sense amongst mankind generally; else 
it could not have been a revelation; for a reve- 
lation in words not understood in the common 
sense, is no revelation at all. You will then 
take, say, a New Testament, and sitdown with 
a pencil orpenin your hand. Begin with Mat- 
thew’s gospel; read the whole of it at one read- 
ing, or two; mark on the margin every sentence 
you think you do not understand, ‘T'urn back 
again; read it a second time, in less portions at 
once than in the first reading; cancel such marks 
as you have made which noted passages, that, 
on the first reading appeared to you dark or diffi- 
cult to understand, but on the second reading 
opened to your view. Then read Mark, Luke, 
and John, in the same manner, as they all treat 
upon the same subject. Afterhaving read each 
evangelist in this way, read them all in succes- 
sion a third time. At this time you will no 
doubt be able to cancel many of your marks, 
Thus read the Acts of the Apostles, which is 
the key to all the Epistles; then the Epistles in 
a similar manuer; always before reading an 
epistle, read every thing said about the people 
addressed in the epistle, which you find in the 
Acts of the Apostles. This is the course which 
we would take to understand any book. You 
will no doubt see, from what you read, the neces- 
sity of accompanying all your readings with 
supplications to the #ather of Lights, for that 
instruction which he has graciously promised to 
all that ask him; praying that “*the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Fatherof Glory, may give 
to you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him; the eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened; that you may know 
what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power toward us who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places.” Ephesians, i.17—20. ‘That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
you being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passes knowl- 
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edge, that you might be filled with all the full- 
nessof God.” Ephesians, iii. 17—19. 

In pursuing this plan, we have no doubt, in 
getting even three times through the New Testa- 
ment, that you will understand much more of 
the christian religion than alearned divine would 
teach you in seven years. It will add, however, 
exceedingly to youradvantage, should you find 
two, three, ten, ora dozen similarly disposed, who 
will meet and read, and converse and pray with 
you, and you with them once a-week ; or should 
you be the member of a church walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord: 
Do, we entreat you, make the experiment, and 
if it prove not as useful as we have hinted, 
remind ‘us of it; tell us of your disappointment, 
and then we will be deservedly worthy of blame. 
Beware of having any commentator or system 
before your eyes or your mind. Open the New 
Testament asif mortal man had never seen it 
before. Your acquaintance with the Old Tes- 
tament will incalculably facilitate your profi- 
ciency inthe New. The time requisite will be 
redeemed time. It will not interfere with your 
ordinary duties. Ohremember that this knowl- 
edge is better than all acquisitions! “that hap- 
py is the man that finds wisdom, and the man 
that gets understanding! For the merchan- 
dize of itis better than the merchandize of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold! she is more 
precious than rubies; and all the things you 
can desire are notto be compared to her. Length 
of days isin her right hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honor. Herwaysare the ways 
of pleasantness, ‘and all her paths are peace. 
She is a tree of ifte to them that lay hold upon 
her; and happy 4s every one that retains her.” 
Prov. iii. 13—18.’ Eprror. 


Mr. Editor :— 
Sir: Havine read with considerable attention 


the numbers of the Christian Baptist already 
published, and approving of the general spirit 
and tendency of your work, I take the liberty 
of suggesting to you the necessity of avoiding 
extremes. I have, for some years, lamented 
thatso many who have opposed prevailing errors 
with considerable ability and commendable zeal, 
have defeated their own good efforts by outstep- 
ping the fixed boundaries of truth; and thus intro- 
ducing schemes and opinions, as subversive of the 
religion of the New Testament, and as fraught 
with mischief, in their ultimate operations, as 
the schemes, which they opposed. In hasten- 
ing out of Babylon they ran past Jerusalem. I 
would, with due respect, suggest to you, that I 
think your opposition to bible societies savors a 
little of this error, You have classed these 
most benevolent and useful institutions with 
schemes, as unwarranted of God as enthusias- 
tic, as they are irrational and absurd. In this 
one instance, I honestly think, you have erred; 
you will please reconsider this matter. Con- 
sider only one fact, that it is owing to these 
benevolent institutions, that so many of the poor 
have the word of life at this moment in their 
hands. I ->adily allow that it is difficult, very 
difficult to keep within the limits of propriety, 
within the limits of truth, in taking up the pen 
against a world of errors. It is also possible to 
fall short of the proper bounds, as Luther and 
Calvin very plainly have done. These men 
were reformers of popery, not advoeates of the 
religion of the bible. ‘They brought the pope’s 
chair with them, and established a religion as 
political as that of Rome. The very essential 
principles of popery are an be found in the wa 
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of these reformers. As for instance, these words 
of Calvin, “the church did grant liberty to 
herself since the beginning to change the rites 
(ordinances) somewhat, excepting the sub- 
stance.” (Calvin’s Com. on Acts viii. 38.) This 
principle recognized and acted upon, re-estab- 
lishes popery on its proper basis. And the 
present appearance of Lutherism and Calvinism 
shows how trifling the difference between the 
great mother and her elder daughters. Hoping 
that you will keep close to the grand model, | 
am your well-wisher, Rosert Cavtious, 

P—, Va. November 6th, 1823. 

Mr. Robert Cautious :— 

Sir: Yours of the 6th instant came duly to 
hand. I am obliged to you for its contents. 
You think that it was rather going to an 
extreme to rank bible societies with other popu- 
lar schemes. Perhapsa more intimate acquain- 
tance with our views of christianity would 
induce you to think as we do upon this subject. 
We are conviriced, fully convinced, that’ the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint 
of modern fashionable christianity—that many 
of the schemes of the populars resemble the 
delirium, the wild fancies of a subject of fever, 
in its highest paroxysms—and that these most 
fashionable projects deserve no more regard 
from sober christians, christians intelligent in 
the New Testament, than the vagaries, the 
febrile flights of patients in an inflammatory 
fever. We admit that it is quite as difficult to 
convince the populars of the folly of their pro- 
jects, as it generally is to convince one in a 
febrile reverie, that & is not in the possession 
of his reason. Some of the actions, however, 
of these subjects of disease, approximate very 
nigh to the actions of those in perfect health, 
while others are extravagantly wild. Thecourse 
pursued by ae toe in such cases as we have 
alluded to, for the cure of the body, is analogous 
to the proper course to wget fete by those who 
would reduce the minds of the populars to views 
and practices consistent with scripture. It is 
not the administration of stimulants, but a sys- 
tem of depletion, that will effect a cure. It is 
not the recommendation of the popular schemes, 
it is not the prescription of zealously engaging 
in all the projects of converting the world, 
recommended by the popular clergy, that will 
heal the diseases of the people; but it is an 
abandonment of every human scheme, and a 
submission to learn and study christianity as 
developed in the bible. This is the course, and 
the only course, that will effect a cure and reno- 
vate theconstitution. Every other course resem- 
bles the palliatives, and sedatives, and stimu- 
lants of quackery. 

With regard to bible societies, they are the 
most specious and plausible of all the institu- 
tions of this age. No man who loves the bible 
can refrain from rejoicing at its increasing circu- 
lation. But every christian who understands 
the nature and design, the excellence and glory 
of the institution called the Church of Jesus 
Christ, will lament to see its glory transferred 
toa human corporation. The church is robbed 
of its character by every institution, merely 
human, that would ape its excellence and sub- 
stitute itself in its place. Should a physician 
of extraordinary skill exhibit a medicine as an 
infallible remedy of consumption, in all its sta- 
ges, when administered according to his pre- 
scription; should he represent it as perfectly 
adapted, without any commixture, or addition, 
auient in al td should he also be 
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a person of unbounded benevolence, what would | a human creed and an ecclesiastical court, is a 


be his feelings when some ignorant quack 
would bring himself into notice by recommend- 
ing the grand specific as infallible, should a 
little sage tea or some innocent anodyne be 
added?! Would not the physician feel his skill 
insulted, his character traduced, and would not 
his benevolence provoke him to anger at the 
impudent or ignorant quack who would thus 
strive lo creep into notice at his expense, and at 
the same time, partially, if not altogether, 
defeat the real utility of his medicine? The 
case is parallel, at least sufficiently so, to illus- 
trate our meaning. The infallible physician 
has exhibited an infallible remedy for sinners; 
he has also established a society to which he 
has committed it, to be preserved and exhibited 
in purity. This society he has called the house 
of the living God, the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
The honor and glory of this society, of this 
institution, and the honor and glory of its foun- 
der, require, that in its own character, not in 
that of a heterogeneous association of Calvin- 
ists, Arminians, Mammonites, Socinian Philoso- 
phers, and Philosophical Sceptics, it present 
and disseminate, in their purity the oracles of 
God. Let every church of Christ, then, if it can 
only disseminate twenty bibles of twenty testa- 
ments in one year, do this much. Then it will 
know into what channel its bounty flows; it 
will need no recording secretary, no president, 
no managers of its bounty. It will send all this 
pageantry, this religious show, to the regions of 
pride and vanity, whence they came. ° ‘Then 
the church and its king will have all the glory. 
The limits of my sheet command me to come 
to an abrupt close. Your friend, 
‘THe Epstor. 
B——, November 20th, 1823. 





Tue following language from an English pro- 
testant, where hereditary political prejudices 


give — force to the religious, may be 
considered liberal, and indicates the preva- 


lence of more benign and tolerant feeling than 
has, until lately, existed towards the Roman 
Catholic Church in that country.—[WNVat. Int. 


“ Amonest all grave and religious men, the 
ancient hostility to the church of Rome has 
entirely passed away, and has been succeeded 
by a kind of tenderness, a species of reverence, 
for what, in a historical point of view, is unques- 
tionably the mother church. We avow, that we 
ourselves feel this tenderness and reverence, 
and we know that in this feeling we agree with 
some of the best and most learned men of every 
age andcountry. The late Dr. Johnson used to 
stop at once all invectives against the Roman 
Catholics, by saying, ** Nay, sir, do not abuse a 
church from which we all spring.” The bishops 
of Rome are men, and have fallen in process of 
time into gross errors and vices; but still they 
are the successors of St. Peter. Barrow, Clarke, 
and a hundred more of our most learned prelates 
and sages had: the same feelings; and we have 
reason to believe, indeed to kuow, that the 
prevail very extensively in the present day. it 
is, in truth, a vulgar and most mischievous 
bigotry, to confound the papal power of the 
present times with the popes of the dark and 
middle ages, and to treat all the existing Catho- 
lics of the present day as if they shared in the 
guilt and sanguinary persecutions of those of 


that dark period.”—| Bell’s London Weekly Mess. 


This is liberal, charitable, just, and honest. 
It is honest; for assuredly every sect that holds 








legitimate daughter of the holy mother; and it is 
no more than common honesty to own the rela- 
tionship. But, indeed, we did not know, that 
“amongst all grave and religious men, the 
ancient: hostility to the church of Rome had 
entirely passed away, and that it had been 
succeeded bya kind of tenderness, a species of 
reverence, for what, in a historical point of view, 
is unquestionably the mother church.” Nor did 
we know that dissenters from the mother church 
would “avow” that they feel a ‘“*reverence”’ for 
the old mother of harlots, the scarlot whore, 
drunken with the blood of the saints of the 
Most High. Indeed, we have long seen a most 
striking family likencss between the numerous 
progeny oc this crimsoned queen in their reli- 
gious establishments and religious proceedings; 
but never before this “tera of good feelings,” 
did we hear that almost all grave and religious 
men reverence this venerable nurse of an adul-. 
terous brood. As every thing ot English manu- 
facture is so highly esteemed in this country, it 
is presumed that the style and sentiment of the 
above extract will be quite fashionable amongst 
rus. Epiror. 


Debate. 

A DEBATE took place in Washington, Mason 
county, Kentucky, between the Rev. W. L. 
Macealla, of Kentucky, and 4. Campbell, of 
Virginia, which commenced on the 15th and 
ended on the 22d of October, on Baptism. This 
debate continued seven days, owing to Mr. 
Maccalla having collected documents and writ- 
ten notes, which he said, before the debate 
commenced, would require eight days to discuss, 
As this debate is about being put to press, we 
forbear making any remarks upon it. It excited 
great interest, and was paticntly heard by a very 
numerous and respectable assembly, to its close. 
It is expected that it will make its appearance 
next spring. Eprror. 
No. 6.] January 5, 1824. 

The Clergy.—No. IV. 

As THE clergy have occupied a most conspic- 
uous place in the Egyptian, Chaldean, Persian, 
Grecian, Roman, and anti-Christian empires, 
common courtesy requires that we should pay 
them more than common attention. Our present 
number shall be devoted to their training and 
consecration, 

A lad, sometimes of twelve or fourteen years, 
is, by his parents, destined for “holy orders.” 
To the graminar school he hies away. In the 
course of two or three years he is initiated into 
the Latin tongue. The fables of AZsop, the 
Viri Roma, the wars of Cesar, the metamor 
phoses of Ovid, the conspiracy of Catiline, the 
wars of Jugurtha, the pastoral songs of Virgil, 
with his Georgics and A‘neid; the amorous and 
bacchanalian odes of Horace, his satires and 
epistles; the sapient invectives of Juvenal and 
Perseus; the amours, the debaucheries, the lech 
crous intrigues, the murders, and suicides of real 
and fictitious heroes and heroines; the character 
and achievements of Jupiter, Juno, Bacchus, and 
Venus, well relished and well understood, pre- 
pare him for introduction to the Grecian tongue. 
Now subjects of a similar character, written in 
a different alphabet, but written by men of the 
same religion and morals, command his attention 
fora year or two longer. He now enters college, 
perfects his knowledge in the pantheon, admires 
the beauties of Anacreon, is charmed with the 
sublimity of Homer, reveres the mythology of 
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Hesiod, and scans with rapture the flights of 
Pindar. From the inspiration of the Muses, 
from the summit of Parnassus, he descends to 
the frigid contemplation of triangles, squares, 
and curves. For this he acquires a taste also. 
The demonstrations of Euclid, the algebraic 
process, and Newton’s principia captivate his 
powers of ratiocination. The logic of Aristotle, 
the rhetoric of Longinus and Quintilian, the 
ethics of Plato, and the metaphysics of the 
Gnostics, elevate him to very high conceptions 
of himself. So far the candidates for law, physic, 
and divinity accompany each other. Each ot 
these, having got his diploma of Bachelor of all 
these Arts, shakes hands with his classmates, 
and enters into a department of preparation con- 
sentaneous to his future destiny. One puts him- 
self under a doctor of law, another under a 
doctor of physic, and the pupil with whom we , 
set out, puts himself under a doctor of divinity. 
His former classmates, with whom he was once 
so jovial, retain their former jocularity or sobriety, 
—there is no alteration of their visage. But my 
young priest gradually assumes a sanctimonious 
air, a holy gloom overspreads his face, and a 
pious sedateness reigns from his eyebrows to 
his chin. His very tone of voice participates of 
the deep devotion of his’soul. His words flow 
on with a solemn slowness, and every period 
ends witha heavenly cadence. ‘There isa kind 
of angelic demeanor in his gait, and a seraphic 
sweetness in all his movements, With his sun- 
day coat, ona sabbath morn, he puts ona mantle | 
of deeper sanctity, and imperceptibly learns the 
three grand tones—the sabbath tone, the pulpit 
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tone, and the praying tone—these are the devout, 
the more devout, and the most devout. 
Meantime he reads volumes of scholastic | 
divinity, and obtains, from sermon books and | 
skeletons of sermons, models for future practice. 
Bodies of divinity, adapted to the sect to whom | 
he looks for maintenance, are closely studied; 
and the bible is sometimes referred to as a book 
of proofs for the numerous articles of his creed. 
A partial acquaintance with church history is | 
forined, and a minute attention is paid to the 
rules and manner of proceeding in ecclesiastical 
courts. Now he can descant upon “natural” 
and “revealed” religion; now the mysteries of 
scholastic divinity, viz. “eternal generation,” 
“ filiation,” “the origin of moral evil,’ “the 
eternal compact,” * the freedom of the human 
will,’ “eternal, unconditional election and 
reprobation,” “the generality or speciality of 
the atonement,” &c. &c. are, to him, as common 
place topics. After being a year or two at the 
feet of this Gamaliel, he appears before the 
presbytery or some other ecclesiastical tribunal: 
he delivers a sermon on Which he has-spent two 
or three months first, in collecting or inventing 
documents, then in writing, and lastly, in mem- 
orizing the whole. When he has it well com- 
mitted, the only thing preparatory yet remaining, 
is to fix upon the proper attitudes of body, tones 
and gestures suited to the occasion; and, above 
all, he endeavors to conceal all art, that it may 
appear to flow from unfeigned sincerity. The 
sermon is pronounced and approbated, with a 
small exception or two. On the whole, it was a 
finished piece of mechanism. He lifts his inden- 
tures, and after another specimen or two, receives 
a license, which places him ona footing with 
those of other trades called journeymen. Indeed 
he is for a time hired by the day, and sent hither 
or thither at the will of his superiors, ‘This, 


however, contributes to his ease, inasmuch as it 





saves him the toil of preparing new sermons, 
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the same discourses being always new to a 
strange congregation. 

Such is the common training of a clergyman. 
It may not be so extensive, or it may be more 
extensive; he may commence his studies at an 
earlier or later period; he may be sent by his 
parents or by others, or he may go of his own 
accord; he may be a beneficiary, or he may be 
able to pay his way. ‘These circumstantial dif- 
ferences may wid do exist, yet the training of a 
clergyman is specifically the same in all cases. 

To this course, which is, with some very small 
differences, the course pursued by Romanists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians of every grade, 
Congregationalists, and, perhaps, by some 
others; it has been objected that, there is not 
much grace nor much dependence upon grace in 
this plan. This is, perhaps, a futile objection; 
for what need is there of grace, or what cause for 
dependence upon the grace of God, in a person 
so well qualified by art for this reverend office? 
A clergyman, thus qualified, can deliver a very | 
popular and orthodox sermon without any grace; 
as easily too asa lawyer can plead the cause of 
his client without grace. If a lawyer can be so 
much interested in the cause of his client as to 
be warmly eloquent; if his soul can be so moved 
by sympathy, as it often is, even to seek relief 
in copious tears, without the influence of grace 
or supernatural aid, why may not a clergyman 
be elevated to the same degree, or to a higher 
degree of zeal, of warmth, of sympathy, of deep 
distress, in his pathetic addresses trom the pulpit? 
Again, if one so well versed in theology, as to 
be able to comprehend, in one view, all the 
divinities, from the crocodiles the gods of Egypt, 
up to Olympic Jove, or the venerable Saturn, as 
any clergyman from his youthful studies is; if a 
competent acquaintance with the sublimities of 
natural religion, and with the philosophical mys- 
teries of scholastic divinity, cannot be eloquent, 
animated, and orthodox, without grace, he must, 
indeed, be as stupid as an ass. 

But there are some who think that there is 
some kind of an almost inseparable connexion 


| between clerical acquisitions and the grace of 


God—that none can be eminently possessed of 
the former, that does not possess a competent 
portion of the latter. How can this be? Ifa 
parent who has three sons, A, B, and C, educates 
A for a divine, B for a carpenter, and C fora 
doctor of medicine; why should A possess the 
grace of God or the faith of the gospel rather 
than B or C2? If such were the case, how could 
it be accounted for? Has the parent any divine 
promise that A shall possess the heavenly gift 
rather than B or C? Is there any reason in the 
nature of things, that the training of A, B, and 
C, will secure grace to A rather than to B and 


C? If so, then there is a connexion between 
Latin and Grecian languages, mythology, 


science, and the grace of God, that does not 
exist between the education of a carpenter ora 
medical doctor, and that grace. If the educa- 
tion of A secures the boon of heaven, then it 
becomes the imperious duty of every father thus 
to educate his sons. But this is impossible. He 
has not the means. ‘Then the gift of God is 
purchased with money!!! It is, then, unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the training of a clergy-_ 
man can, in any respect, contribute to his 
possessing the grace of God, even in the popular 
sense of that grace. Indeed, we would cheer- 
fully undertake to prove that the training ef a 
carpenter or mason is more innocent and less 
injurious to the human mind, than the training 
of a clergyman in the popular course, and that 
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there is more in the education of the latter to 
disqualify him to enter into the kingdom of God, 
than there is in the education of the former to un- 
fit for admission into this kingdom. From these 
considerations tt = most favorable opinion which 
we could form of the regular clergy, is, that if 
there be, say, for the sake of precision, five thou- 
sand of them in the United States, five thousand 
carpenters, and five thousand doctors; there is an 
equal number of christian carpémters, of chris- 
tian doctors, or of any other trade, proportion- 
ally according to their aggregate number, as 
there is of christian clergy. If we err in this 
opinion, our error is on the side of charity for the 
clergy. For we conceive it would be much 
easier to prove from the bible and from reason, 
that in five thousand carpenters, masons, tailors, 
farmers, there is a larger proportion, in each, of 
members of the kingdom of God, than in the 
same number of regularly educated ministers. 
If we were to form our opinions on this subject 
alone from the history of the regular orthodox 
clergy in the time of the Jewish prophets, or in 
the era of Christ and his apostles, alas! alas! for 
the regular orthodox divines of this time! 

An objector asks, “*Must our clergy, then, be 
ignorant and unlettered men?”—‘is ignorance 
the mother of devotion?” Ignorance is often 
the mother of enthusiasm or superstition, either 
of which is, with many, equivalent to devotion. 
Many of those unlettered divines who are sup- 
posed to speak entirely from the Spirit, for every 
one knows it is not from a fund of knowledge or 
from literary attainments which they possess, 
are indeed as evidently without the grace of 
God as his holiness the pope or his grace the duke 
of York. They speak from the spirit, but it is 
from the spirit of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is 
frequently accompanied with a remarkable vo- 
lubility of speech and pathos of expression. 
There are none more eloquent or more ungram- 
matical than the enthusiastic. Indeed, some 
writers on eloquence of the highest order, say 
that this kind of eloquenceis the creature of en- 
thusiastic ardor. Thousands of ignorant unlet- 
tered men, not fettered by the rules of grammar, 
not circumscribed by the restraints of reason, 
not controled by the dictates of common sense, 
nor limited by the written word of God, are ne- 
vertheless both fluent, and, though incorrect, 
eloquent speakers: they are elevated by enthu- 
siasm, and, like the meteors of the night, shine 
with more resplendence than the real stars. But 
to answer the above objector I would say, Let 
us have no clergy at all, learned or unlearned— 
let us have bishops and deacons, such as Paul 
appoints, such as he has described Ist Tim. iii. 
1—14. Titus i. 5—9. 

But, to resume the young clergyman where 
we left him, working by the day as a licentiate: 
he preaches, he travels, he explores “vacant 
churches,” he receives his per diem, his daily 
compensation. Like a young gentleman in quest 
of a wife, who visits the ** vacant” ladies; ieee 
an acquaintance with the most charming, the 
best accomplished, until he finds one to whom 
he can give his heart and hand; the nuptial en- 
gagements are formed, and the ceremonies of 
marriage are completed; he settles down into 
domestic life and builds up his house. So the 
young priest, in quest of a “vacant church,” 
forms as extensive an acquaintance as possible 
with all the unmarried establishments of this 
character, pays court to the most charming, i. e. 
the most opulent and honorable, if he be a 
young gentleman of high standing, until he find 
one that answers his expectations. A “call” is 
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presented and accepted. His reverend seniors 
come to the celebration of his nuptials—with 
holy hands they consecrate him—he vows to be 
a faithful teacher of the doctrines of the sect; a 
loving pastor of the flock, and they vow to be to 
him a faithful congregation, to support him ac- 
cording to promise, to love him for the work’s 
sake, and to be obedient to his authority until 
God separate them—by death—no, but until he 
gets another and a louder call from some “va- 
cant church” who falls in love with him, and for 
whom he is known to possess feelings incompa- 
tible with his present married state. Thus he 
is consecrated a priest for life or good behavior, 
and then he sets about building up his cause and 
interest, which is ever afterwards represented 
and viewed as the cause and interest of Christ. 


Here we shall leave him for the present. 
Epiror. 





On Teaching Christianity—No. III. 

“You are the Christ, the Son of the living 

God,” said Simon, and “you are Stone,” re- 
plied Jesus to the sonof Jonas. Both the speak- 
ers were human apparently, and had been intro- 
duced to each other by Andrew, on the banks 
of the Jordan, about the commencement of the 
Saviour’s ministry, when Simon had the name 
of Stone given to him, &c. To such an ac- 
| eon the introduction of Andrew was suf- 
icient, common civility seldom requiring more 
on such occasions, than *‘ this is such a one, and 
this is such another one.”? Simon, with others, 
seems to have had no higher views of the Lord 
Jesus in the first instance, than the popular sect 
of our own day, called Socinians. Philip ex- 
presses these views to Nathaniel, “* We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of Joseph.” But though Peter in the first in- 
stance conceived of him as the son of Joseph, yet 
afterwards, a8 is evident, he had his views cor- 
rected, and was introduced to him as the son of 
one infinitely august; not, indeed, by flesh and 
blood, not by his brother Andrew, but by God 
the Father. “Blessed are you, Simon, son of 
Jonas, for flesh and blood has not revealed this 
to you, but my Father who is in Heaven.”— 
All the Jews regarded Jesus as the son of Jo- 
seph. As such, they rejected his pretensions to 
the Messiahship; and, as such, he was reputed 
poor and vile by the rich and great of his own 
nation. If Iam not wofully deceived, however, 
the noblest peculiarity of the christian books 
consists in their disproving the false conceptions 
of the Jews on this point, by showing that he 
was the son of the living God. God manifest 
in the flesh,” is the grand arcanum of christianity 
—the sublime mystery it divulges to those who 
are initiated! ButI must stop, for this would 
clash with the paradox of the Socinians, who are 
both gentlemen and philosophers, and Jews and 
saints. 

I think, and perhaps, too, the reader thinks, 
that in my last paper it was showed by a series 
of New Testament quotations, that this peerless 
fact, that “ Jesus is the Christ,” forms the sole 
bond of union among the holy brethren, and is 
also the.means through faith for increasing the 
body of Christ in the earth. 

Hence it may be affirmed, without fear of 
being disproved, that the church of Christ is 
something essentially different from the popular 
establishments, that are maintained and in- 
creased by money, and their respective eccle- 
siastical constitutions and confessions. Let 
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Mammon withhold his support from these 
schemes and they would instantly be dissolved. 
The church of Christ, however, is founded on a 
rock, and its union and fellowship are as inde- 
structible as the eternal and imperishable fact 
by which it is knit together; yea, it could exist 
if there were no such things as silver and gold 
in the world, and, indeed, the church of Jesus 
is fast passing into a world where there are 
no such things. A spark of common sense 
might teach any of us that God and Mammon 
can have no communion, even in this world; 
and this circumstance may well teach every 
person who has large annual contributions to 
make for the support of clergymen, that the so- 
ciety to which he belongs is not the church of 
Christ, that society requiring no such support. 
But has the Son of God indeed visited our be- 
nighted planet? Has the Creator of the ends of 
the earth really stretched forth a human hand? 
Has the great God for certainty strode across the 
stage of this ephemeral existence, and acted so 
mighty a part? Why then, O Emmanuel! why 
should we for a moment be in wonder if this 
matchless truth be made the bond of union 
among them that believe it! and the fact by 
which the sinful sons of men are born again into 
the everlasting kingdom! Reader, have your 
eyes been opened to thisillustrious truth? The 
scriptures disclose this secret and lift it high 
above all the other revelations of God. It is the 
very sun of the spiritual system. Shut your 
eyesto it, and christianity is a most dark and 
erplexing scheme. Once behold it, and you 
behold the most certain and substantial argu- 
ment for love to God and men. This same Holy 
One died for sin, and if the knowledge of it fails 
to influence our hope, and love, and joy, it may 
safely be said that the scriptures have nothing of 
equal weight to propose for this purpose. That 
man is, orisnota christian, whois, or is not con- 
strained by this grand truth to abandon sin and 
live unto God; and this is all the scriptures mean 
by the word gospel in the noblest sense of that 
term. This is the grace and philanthropy of 
God, which, having appeared to all men, teaches 
us to deny all ungodliness, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the present evil world. 
The word * gospel,” 1 am bold to say, is a term 
more abused than any other in our language. 
The religious public devoutly reckon a pulpit 
man to be explaining this term, and to preach 
the glad tidings of heaven, if he be but deduc- 
ing some grave spiritual secret from such scraps 
of Holy Writ as the following—* Naphtali is a 
hind let loose’”—*t Ephraim is a cake unturned” 
—* Remember Lot’s wife’—“Judas went and 
hanged himself’’—** We took sweet counsel to- 
gether,” &c. &c. Such texts, “ for Antichrist 
has made the word of God a mere text-book,” 
such texts, I say, may afford the learned, subtle, 
and seraphic preacher an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his own pretty talents before a polite and 
fashionable assembly; but they were never writ- 
ten by the Holy Spirit to establish the gospel 
fact, but for quite a different purpose; and the 
dry heathenish harangues spun from them are 
as dissimilar from the grand, certain, and divine 
evangelical narration, as the fabulous cosmogo- 
ny of Epicurus is from the Mosate-history of the 
creation. In the mouth of the popular preach- 


ers, the gospel is quite a fugitive thing—rapid, 
flitting, retiring, uncertain—it eludes the gras 

of the most expert and attentive hearer; accord- 
ingly few or none of all who attend the heptdo- 
midal levees of these spiritual courtiers, can ev- 
er tell, in precise terms, what the gospel of the 
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New Testament means. I have heard of se- 
veral pious presbyterians who would not accept 
of an excellent property in the western country, 
because they could not think of leaving the gos- 
pel; so that the bible, which records the gospel, 
was to them a mere plaything of their preachers, 
Apropos: Two popular christians have this mo- 
ment called to quarrel with me for saying, in 
my last paper, that the peerless gospel fact is 
the sole bond of union among the holy children; 
and that the testimony of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit for this fact is recorded in the four 
evangelists. These two gentlemen will proba- 
a see this paper, and I here appeal to them 
whether the drift of their conversation with me 
was not to show that the writings of the evange- 
lists were intended for the Jews only, and that 
the Gentiles had no need of these four books to 
support the grand fact that Jesus is the Son of 
the living God. 

The gospel is a question of fact. Is Jesus the 
Son of the living God, or is he not? If it is 
false, the popular preachers cannot make it true 
— if it is true, the four evangelists have the ho- 
nor of recording the evidenoe for its truth; and 
this brings us at once to their writings. Let us 
look at the circumstance of this fact as found in 
Matthew, Luke, &c. and we shall! at once see 
whether any thing the pulpit men can strip from 
texts like those quoted above, can afford the 
shadow of an opportunity for preaching, i. e. 
proving that Jesus is the Christ. The evange- 
lists tell us that this same personage was born 
in a stable, of a poor, but a religious female, at 
a moment, too, when she seems to have been 
exhausted by a long and fatiguing journey; ac- 
cordingly, he was cradled in a manger, until the 
king of the country getting intelligence of his 
birth, obliged his guardians to seek for safety in 
a flight by night to Egypt. On his return mis~ 
fortune still seemed to pursue him, and the fa- 
— were compelled to pass their native canton 
and to seek a wretched security in Zabulon. 
At the age of thirty, he preferred his claims to 
the Messiahship, i. e. to be the Son of the living 
God. His pretensions were instantly rejected, 
and his fellow citizens en masse conspired against 
him, and drove him from the city. From this 
time he lived a wandering life, without a place 
to repose his head. His own tribe did not re- 
ceive him; his own brethren disbelieved him; 
the people who heard him, pronounced him 
mad; and the priests who argued with him, and 
who are never behind in reprehending the good, 
declared him possessed. He more than twice 
escaped being stoned, and wasactually scourg- 
pd gee He was a known friend to sinners; 
and so excessively poor, that when he wanted to 
see Cesar’s head he had to ask for a penny. 
Thus he lived, insulted and abused, until an in- 
timate acquaintance of his own betrayed him 
for the paltry sum of thirty shillings. When he 
was seized in a garden by a banditti of soldiers 
in the dark, oat seven by many of seditions 
and blasphemy before the national senate, the 
petty officer of that court smote him on the 
cheek, and when afterwards brought before the 
Roman tribunal, it was only to receive the same 
contumely afresh. They dressed him like a 
puppet, spit in his face, and struck him with the 
palms of their hands. He was adjudged to be 
crucified, and departed for the place of execu- 
tion bearing his own cross. He was immedi- 
ately nailed to it, and the malicious clergymen 
continued to persecute him with their pious 
scoffs, until, as if the world was in danger while 
the enemy to their power was alive, they sent 
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a ruffian soldier to pierce his side with a spear. 
But these doctors of divinity shall look on him 
whom they pierced. Thus he lived without 
a place to repose his head in life; and thus he 
died, without a grave to hide his murdered form 
in death. Now all this is intended to humble 
us inthe dust. And itis the history of one pre- 
tencing to be the Son of Almighty God; and to 
believe him to be the Son of God, is to believe 
the gospel; and to preach the gospel, is to show 
by the writings of the evangelists that this same 
suffering was all voluntary, and that he was the 
only begotten Son of God. But the writings of 
Matthew, &c. bear no resemblance to a popular 
reacher’s gospel, which, too generally, is little 
Detter than a song of logic or metaphysics. 
Dear Lord, when I reflect that I have spent 
twenty years of my life under the noisy verbosity 
of a Presbyterian clergyman, without receiving 
the least degree of light from the holy word of 
God; when I[ see others led the same dark dance 
by the same blind leaders, I am prompted to ad- 
dress myself to the bishops and deacons of the 
church of Christ. Brethren, you are not nume- 
rous in N. America, and you see the religion of 
our Lord and Saviour is still in the hands of 
schoolmen—boys brought from colleges and 
sworn to maintain schemes that maintain them; 
as I suppose you to have adopted no system, per- 
mit me therefore to beseech you by your affection 
for the flock of God, by that great mystery which 
holds it together, by that dear name Jesus, by 
our fear of death and hope of life, by your 
lowels of love for a perishing world, throw wide 


open the boards of the bible, and abandon the | 


popular scheme of teaching our holy religion by 
scraps. © Jesus! let me ever lay hold of you 
through the medium of the bible, your holy word 
which defies all extrinsic ornament, and is the 
faithful compass which ever points to heaven. 
Your pretended preachers have abandoned the 
holy commandment; they*have adopted worldly 
schemes; they have usurped your authority, 
and turned the people’s ears away to fables. 
They have no guide. Methinks I[ see afar, 
tossed upon the billows of the never sleeping 
Atlantic, a slender bark ; the treacherous breezes 
have seduced her from the shore; the pilot, un- 
able to retrace his course, stands upon the poop, 
and in an agony of fearful anticipation, gazes 
on the wide and pathless ocean: around him the 
bewildered crew are seized with pale affright. 
But why this distraction—why this horror and 
dismay? Anangel whispers me they have no 
compass; and already the winds are up, the sky 
lowers, and no friendly star appears to point 
them to their much loved port. How gladly 
would they hie them away, but they have seen 
the spirit of the storm to flit athwart the heavens, 
and the rush of waters is in every soul. At last 
the tempest, the whole heaven descends, and 
the unbefriended bark sinks amid the tumult 
of conflicting waters. The mystery of this is 
manifest; the popular assemblies are without 
the bible; and may be divided generally into the 
superstitious, the unintelligently devout, the 
enthusiastic, and the philosophic or Socinian. 
Now, reader, in preaching the gospel orin ar- 
uing for the truth of this illustrious fact, that 
esus is indeed the Lord of heaven, do you think 
that, upon the whole, it is common among the 
ulpit men to argue from the same topics from 
which the Lord himself argued? After reading 


the above sketch of the life of Jesus, perhaps 
you may think that there is no topic from which 
any probable argument can be drawn in support 
ou will probably say, what in 


of his claims. 
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the world can a preacher have to say in proof 
of this, for all human testimony seenis to be in 
array against it? You will ask, what has he 
to oppose to the decisionsof a Roman judicature, 
so famed forthe inflexibility of its justice? What 
mighty argument to counterbalance the adjudi- 
cation of the Jewish sanhedrim, the most ancient 
and most authoritative council that ever sat? 
And if it could be shown that these erred in 
condemning him, how is he to obviate the diffi- 
culty about the priestand the people who thought 
him a madman, and the testimony of his breth- 
ren who discredited him and his fellow-citizens? 
&c. &e. Dear reader, the modern preachers of 
christianity could prove any thing if you. only 
give them a pulpit, on the terms, that not a soul 
of all who listen shall have the right of question- 
ing a single word they say; accordingly they wil! 
preach up the cross and the gospel from any text 
between Genesis and Revelations. The two 
popular christians, above alluded to, averred 
that the gospel could be preached at any time in 
five minutes; yet our Lord on his plan taught 
only very few, though he preached for three 
years, and his followers had al] the glory of the 
miraculous evidence laid right before them. It 
took the Bereans two whole years before they 
could decide upon the reality of the report. But 





popular preachers can teach this truth, and no- 
body, even the taught, can tellhow. This fact, 
by which we are saved, is nevertheless greatly 
proved; the testimony, the united testimony of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit has set it to 
rest; and though Jews and antichristian preach- 
ers have done all in their power to disprove and 
obscure it, yet we are all taught by God, and he 
that receives his testimony sets to his seal that 
God is true. Paiute. 


Address to the readers of the Christian Baptist. 
No. I. 

It is presumable, that some of you, my friends, 
read this paper with a prejudiced mind. If this 
were not the case, it would be, to us, matter of 
astonishment. Good men have their prejudices 
as wellas others. Nathaniel, an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile, was so pre- 
judiced, that when Philip told him that “he had 
found him, of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
Joseph,” he said, ‘Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth! To our prejudiced readers we 
would say, as Philip said to Nathaniel, ‘“*Come 
and see.” Come and search the scriptures, and 
see whether these things are so; whether the 
popular schemes, or what we oppose to them, 
18 founded on the divine word. This is all the 
favor we ask of you; and neither your candor, 
your honor, nor your interest will allow you 
to do otherwise. Philip said, come see this 
Jesus, this son of Joseph, and judge for yourself. 
He came, and saw,and heard. From a very 
short acquaintance, he received this Jesus, not 
as the son of Joseph, as Philip had designated 
him; but he received him as the Son of God. 
He, convinced from his interview, exclaims, 
“Rabbi, you are the Son of God, you are the 
King of Israel.’? 

The apostles themselves were long under the 
dominion of prejudice concerning Messiah’s 
death, resurrection andkingdom. The teaching 
of the scribes, and the traditions of the elders; 
the popular notions of the times bewildered them. 
When plainly informed of his death, Peter 
exclaims, “That be far from you, Lord, it shall 
not be so done to you.” When they were 





told of his resurrection from the dead by those 
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to whom he appeared alive, “they were aston- 
ished,” and the words of their informants ‘‘ap- 
peared unto them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not.” Of his reign and kingdom they 
had no correct ideas until Pentecost. ‘Till that 
day they looked for temporal rule and dominion 
to be given to Israel according to the flesh. 
They expected Messiah’s kingdom to be a con- | 
tinuation of the old Jewish, enlarged and improv- 
ed. The citizens of Berea are represented by the 
inspired Luke as more noble than the citizens 
of Thessalonica. And why? Because they 
heard the word with all readiness of mind, and 
“searched the scriptures daily whether these 
things were so.” My friends, be thus noble, 
and go and do likewise. Perhaps the conse- 
uence may be similar to the history of the 
ereans, marked with an emphatic therefore: 
‘‘ THEREFORE, many of them believed.” 
_ “Good has been often called evil, and evil 
good. Truth has been piously called error, and 
error truth. Pure religion has frequently been 
called heresy, and heresy pure religion. Paul 
had to confess that he worshipped God in the 
way which the populars called heresy. So we 
' frankly confess, that some of our views have 
been by the populars called heretical and blas- 
phemous. Because we have said, that we 
christians are not under Moses, but under Christ; 
not under the law as a rule of life, but under the 
gospel, we are said ta have spoken “ blasphe- 
mous words against Moses and the law.” Be- 
cause we have said that the Jewish sabbath is no 
more, we are represented as without religion, 
profane and impious; and, because we have 
called much of what is called warm preaching, 
and warm feelings, and great revivals, enthu- 
siasm; we are said to deny “experimental reli- 
gion” or the influence of the Holy Spirit, by the 
word, upon the minds of believers. ‘ Yes,” say 
our enemies, “you deny the moral law, the | 
christian Sabbath and experimental religion.” 

To tke first of these charges we shall, in the 
present address, call your attention, reserving 
the others for a future day. 

The “moral law,” or decalogue, is usually 
plead as the rule of life to believers in Christ, 
and it is said that it ought to be preached “asa 
means of conviction of sin.” ‘The scriptures 
never divide the law of Moses into moral, cere- 
monial, and judicial. This is the work of 
scheolmen, who have also divided the invisible 
world into heaven, hell, and purgatory; who have 
divided the obedience of Christ into active, pas- 
sive, and both; who have divided the members 
of the church into speechless babes, seekers of 
religion and regenerated saints; who have divided 
the kingdom of heaven, or christian kingdom, 
into clergy, ruling elders, and laity; and who 
have philosophized, allegorized, and mysticized 
christianity into an incomprehensible and inef- 
fable. jargon of christianized paganism and 
judaism. 

We published, seven years ago, a speech 
pronounced to an association on this subject, in 
which we objected to this division of the law; the 
substance of which, if we recollect right, was 
this: we objected to this division of the law, 
First, because it was unauthorized by either the 
Old or New Testament, i. e. neither God by 
Moses, his Son Jesus Christ, nor his apostles, 
had ever made sucha division. They always 
spoke of the law as one grand whole. “The 
law was given by Moses, but the grace and the 
truth by Jesus Christ.” “The law and the 
prophets continued until John the Baptist.” 





*You are not under the law,” &c. &c. Here is 


no moral, ceremonial or judicial law, but “the 
law.”? Secondly, because this division of the 
law perplexes the mind of a student of the bible, 
who, while he meets the words “the law,” is 
puzzled to know which of the three is meant; 
whereas, if he would always view the phrase 
“the law,” when not otherwise defined, as the 
one and undivided law of Moses, he would 


never be perplexed. Because, in the third , 


place, this division is illogical or incorrect, as 
respects the moral and judicial laws. All wri- 
ters and speakers we have either heard or secn, 
blend, in their expositions, moral and judicial 
precepts, making the latter as moral as the 
former. They have no palpable or distinguish- 
able criteria of distinction. Because, in the 
fourth place, they represent the ten commands 
as the moral law; whereas they tell us that the 
law contained two tables: the former teaching 
religion, or ourduty to God; the second teaching 
morality, or our duty to our neighbor. This 
moral:law, then, is both moral and religious; for 
these same divines distinguish religion and mo- 
rality. In the fifth place, because one precept 
of this moral law was as ceremonial as any item 
in their ceremonial law, viz: the fourth com- 
mandment. For these reasons and others, we 
objected then to this division of the law. We 
have never heard any thing said, though much 
has been said on that subject, of the least weight 
to change our views delivered at that time. 

But, without going further into the detail on 
this part of the subject, we proceed to observe, 
that Moses, the great lawgiver to the Jews, 
delivered this law as a rule of life to the Jews 
only; and it was all equally important to them, 
and binding upon them. It was all holy, just, 
and good, as respected its design; and was 
equally divine and authoritative. He that 
touched the ark died the death, as well as he 
who stole the golden wedge. He that offered 
strange fire upon the altar was consumed, as 
well as he that cursed his father. He that gath- 
ered fuel onthe Sabbath, and he that blasphemed 
the God of Israel, were devoted to the same 
destruction. But the law of Moses was given 
for a limited time. The world was about 
twenty-five hundred years old before it was 
given; *‘for until the law sin was in the world,” 
and this law was designed only to continue till 
the promised seed should come, the great Law- 
giver. Moses pointed Israel to this great Law- 
giver. Malachi told the Jews to remember this 
law until Elias should come. The Messiah said 
plainly, “that the law and the prophets preached 
till John.” But, “since that time, the kingdom 


of God was preached.” Paul repeatedly affirms 


that christians are not under the law, but under 
the gospel, as a rule of life. In teaching the 
Jews he compared the law toa school-master 
until Christ came; but since faith or Christ 
came, he assured them they were.no longer 
under the school-master. He declared they 
‘‘ were delivered from the law’’—“ they were free 
from it”— they were dead to it.” He says, 
“it is done away’’-—“it is abolished”—* it is 
disannulled.” 

Moses had a brother of great dignity, of illus- 
trious fame, whose name was Aaron. This 
brother of the lawgiver was divinely ordained a 
high priest, and divine laws ordained concerning 
him and his successors. In process of time the 
son of Jesse was crowned king over Israel, 
under God, who still retained the sovereignty. 
Concerning this David and his successors divine 
laws were published. Israel were under Moses 
as a lawgiver, under Aaron as high priest, under 
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David as king. These three were types of 
Christ as lawgiver, priest, and king. Now the 
populars and we agree in one grand point on 
this topic. They say that * Jesus Christ is our 
only prophet, priest, and king.” ‘To this we 
cordially and fully agree. Therefore, we will 
not submit to Moses as our prophet or lawgiver, 
to Aaron as our high priest, to David as our 
king. If we would yield to Moses as our law- 
giver, we would yield to his brother Aaron as 
our high priest, and to the son of Jesse as our 
king. We honor Moses, Aaron, and David. 
We study their history, their offices, and their 
deeds. We revere them as Messiah’s types. 
We will treat them with every due respect; but 
will not put ourselves under them. While we 
acknowledge Jesug to be the great lawgiver, the 
great prophet, the Lroat high priest, David’s son, 
and David’s king, weare assured that every part 
of Moses’ law worthy of our regard has been 
republished and reenacted under more glorious 
circumstances and with more illustrious sanc- 
tions by him—that every item of Aaron’s priest- 
hood has been fulfilled by him—that every 
excellent trait in the character and government 
of David has been exhibited by him, free from 
imbecility and imperfection. Messiah, you are 
my only prophet, priest, and king; for you are 
worthy! 
“Then,” say the populars, “you have no 
moral law as a rule of life—no preaching of the 
law as a means of conviction of sin; you may 
live as you list—your doctrine is licentious—it is 
antinomian—it is dangerous to morals—to picty 
—to all good.” 
Blessed Jesus! are you thus insulted by pre- 
tended friends? Are your laws an inadequate 
tule of life? Guided by your statutes, will our 
lives be licentious, our morals loose, ourselves 
abandoned to all crime? Was Moses a more 
consummate lawgiver than you? Did his com- 
mandments more fully or more clearly exhibit 
the moral, the godly course of life, than yours? 
Were the sanctions of his law of more solemn 
import, of more restraining authority, than your 
precepts? Is there no means of conviction of 
sin, of its evil and demerit, in your doctrine, 
manner of life, or in your death? What argu- 
ment, what inducement, to cease to do evil and 
to learn to do well, in all the laws of Moses, in 
all the statutes of Israel, in all the examples of 
— saints, and martyrs, speaks such 
anguage, exhibits such motives, conciliates such 
regard, denounces such vengeance, attracts so 
much reverence, inspires with so much awe, 
wins by so much goodness, and reconciles with 
so much power, as your death? That heart, O 
Lord! that feels not the force of this argument, 
this omnipotent argument, to cease to do evil 
and to learn to do well, in vain will be assailed 
by moral suasionor by moral law. The thun- 
,ders of Sinai—the flashing fluid of unmeasured 
force—the rending echoes of the celestial trum- 
pet—the nodding summit—the crashing rocks— 
and the trembling base of the smoking mount, 
veiled in the blackest darkness, cannot constrain 
nor allure it to righteousness, humanity, and 
the love of God. Philosophy, marching forth in 
all herimaginary strength, clad in all her fancied 
charms, is perfect impotence compared to your 
doctrine. The example of patriarchs, of proph- 
ets, of saints, and martyrs, from Abel to Noah, 
from Abraham to David, from David to John the 
Baptist, is inefficacious compared with yours. 
Moses and his fiery law, his statutes and his 
jespeants, as the body without the spirit is 

ead, are lifeless and inoperative compared with 
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your new commandment, your piercing law, 
animated and quickened by your life, confirmed 
and sanctioned by yourdeath. No; the statutes 
and ordinances commanded in Horeb, the meek- 
ness of Moses, the patience of Job, the zeal of 
Elijah, the piety of Daniel, the pathos of David, 
and the wisdom of Solomon, will not, cannot 
illumine that understanding, captivate those 
affections, purify those desires, purge those 
motives, subdue those lusts, which your doctrine, 
your example, your law, your love, your suffer- 
ings, your death, your resurrection, your exalta- 
tion, fail to accomplish. But dtd your charac- 
ter, your doctrine, your life, your death, your 
resurrection and your exaltation ever fail, when 
fully apprehended, ever fail to purify, to reno- 
vate, to reform? No! never! never! Who can 
know you and not love righteousness, and not 
hate iniquity?) When the dying thief, in his 
day, saw your character and heard your fame, 
he entrusted his soul to you, and preached right- 
eousness to his companion. When the perse- 
cuting Saul saw you, O Saviour of the world! 
enthroned in glory—when he heard your winning 
voice, he fell beneath the rays of your majesty, 
and from a lion put on the meeckness of the 
lamb. 

Yet having your New Testament, ratified by 
your blood, are we without a rule of life? are 
we authorized to live as we list?’ The thought 
is impious! OSun of Righteousness! your salu- 
tiferous rays were long expected to enlighten, 
to cheer, and to quicken those sitting in dark- 
ness, in the region and shadow of death. Yet 
you have risen, and more glory shines from the 
clouded face of Moses than from yours!! Great 
Lawgiver, the Gentiles long waited for your 
law, and have you left them without law, to 
live as they list? Moses and Elias waited on 
you on the holy mount—they laid their honors 
and their commission at your feet. When they 
ascended to the skies, your I’ather’s voice com- 
manded your disciples to hear your law, to yield 
exclusively to you—and shall we not? Forbid 
it Heaven! 

Lord Jesus, may your character open to our 
view as depicted in your doctrine, your mira- 
cles, your sufferings, your death, your resurrec- 
tion, and your glory; and then we shall not fear 
to put ourselves exclusively under you, as our 
lawgiver, our prophet, our priest, and our king! 

Epiror. 


The conversion of the world. 

Man has been often considered as a creature 
of circumstances. Diversified by climate, by 
language, by religion, b seals, by habit, 
he presents a most varied aspect to the con- 
templative mind. Betwixt “the frozen Ice- 
lander and the sun-burned Moor,” the wander- 
ing Indian and the polished cit, the untutored 
savage and the sage philosopher, the supersti- 
tious pagan and the intelligent christian, what a 
difference! To the sceptic reasoner the human 
race presents an insoluble enigma. The ques- 
tions, what am I? whence came I? and whither 
do I go? are questions which philosophy in its 
boasted powers, deism in its bold excursions, 
infidelity in its daring enterprizes, attempts in 
vain. The bible alone answers them with sat- 
isfaction and certainty. To the disbeliever of 
it the world has neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. The sceptic feels himself a speck of 
matter, floating down the stream of time into a 
region of impenetrable darkness, alike ignorant 
of his origin and his destiny. Whether there 





is in him a spark of immortality, or whether he 
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is all annihilated in the grave, are, to him, 
things unknown and unknowable. The reptile, 
encased in its kindred shell, the oyster clinging 
to its native rock, could as easily calculate the 
rapidity of the particles of light, or measure, by 
its powers, the orbit of a comet, as the most | 
gigantic genius, by its own vigor, unaided by 
the bible, could prove that there is a God, that 
there was a creation, that there is an immortal 
spirit in man, or that there will be an end of 
this mundane state of things. We know what 
deism, philosophy, and natural religion arrogate 
to themselves; but their pretensions are as vain 
as their efforts to give assured hope are impo- 
tent and unavailing. Deism steals from the 
bible the being of a God, the immortality of the 
soul, the future state of rewards, and shutting 
the volume of light, impudently arrogates to 
itself that it has originated those ideas trom its 
own ingenerate sagacity. But we are insensi- 
bly falling into a disquisition foreign to our} 








The world, as respects religion, is divided 
into four grand divisions—the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, the Jewish, and the Christian. In the 
first of these there are some fragments of divine 
revelation mutilated and corrupted. The knowl- 
edge of God once communicated to Noah, was} 
transmitted to his descendants; and altlrough | 
many of them were never favored with any | 
other revelation than that committed to him;' 
and although that revelation was vitiated and | 
corrupted with thousands of the wildest fancies | 
and most absurd notions, yet it never has been | 
completely lost. Hence the most ignorant sav- | 
ages have some idea of a God, and offer him 
some kind of worship. They endeavor to pro- 





. pitiate him by sacrifice, and consider themselves | 


under some kind of moral obligation to one | 
another. They view certain actions as pleasing, 
and others as displeasing to him. 

The Jewish religion, though once enjoined by | 
divine authority, as exhibited in the Old Testa- | 
ment, has, by the same authority, been set 
aside as having answered its design. In the 
best form in which it could now appear on 
carth, it would be as dry and useless as a shell 
when the kernel is extracted. The good things 
once in it are no longer to be found; and, as 
corrupted by the modern Jews, it is quite anoth- 
er religion than that instituted by Moses. 
There is no salvation in it. 

The Mahometan religion recognizes three 
hundred and thirteen apostles, of whom six 
brought in new dispensations, viz. Adam, Noah, | 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. The | 
last vacated or rendered obsolete all the preced- 
ing. It consequently contains many items of 
divine revelation; but these are like the frag- 
ments of revelation found in the. pagan estab- 
lishments, so perverted as to be darkness instead | 
of light. The Mahometans have, like the} 
modern christians, their different sects, their 
orthodox and heterodox teachers and opinions. 

The “christian natious” have the bible, but 
many of them have, like the Jews, rendered it 
of little or no effect by their traditions. Divid- 
ing the whole family of man into thirty parts, 
five parts are professed Christians; six parts are 
Mahometans and Jews; and nineteen parts 
Pagans. This is. the mournful state of the 
world according to the most correct statements. 
Add the Mahometans, Jews, and Pagans togeth- 
er, and they amount to twenty-five thirtieths of 
the whole human race, So that but one-sixth 
of Adam’s offspring possess, and but few of 
these enjoy, the —— of God. 
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To what is this doleful state of the world 
attributable is a question that deserves the 
attention of every christian. If there were no 
hereafter, the temporal wretchedness of ignor- 
ance and superstition presents an object that 
must awaken the sympathies of every benevo- 
lent mind. And if there be a hereafter, and if 
future happiness were attainable to those im- 
mersed in pagan and Mahometan gloom, wretch- 
edness, and crime, still the amelioration of their 
earthly condition, the rational and christian 
enjoyment of this present life are objects of 
such vast importance as to excite all that is 
Within us to consider whether those possessing 
the light of heaven are, in any sense, chargea- 
ble with the crimes and miseries of the heathen 
world. 

If, as some affirm, every man is accountable 
not only for what he has done, but for what he 
might have done, the question would not be 
of difficult determination. But as we would 
wish to see this point established on more solid 
and convincing ground than abstruse specula- 
tions, we shall appeal to the New Testament. 
The Saviour of the- world charged the scribes 
and pharisees of that age with having “shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men,” with 
having “ neither gone in themselves, nor suffered 
those that were entering to goin.”? He charged 
the lawyers or doctors of divinity with having 
taken away the key of knowledge from the 
people. The apostle Paul taught the christians 
that it was possible for them so to walk as to give 
occasion to the adversaries of theircause to speak 


‘reproachfully of it and them; that they might so 


walk as that the name of God, of Jesus, and his 
doctrine might be blasphemed. And Peter 
declared, that, in consequence of false teachers 
and disciples, “the way of truth should be evil 
spoken of.” He also teaches that christians 
may so conduct themselves as that those who 
behold their conduct may be allured to the 
belief of the gospel. [See Matt. xiii. 13., 
Luke xi. 52., ist Tim. v. 14. vi. 1., Ust Pet. iii. 1., 
2d Pet. ii. 1,2.] Those records show that pro- 
fessed disciples may, both by omitting to do 
their duty, and by committing faults, prevent 
and greatly retard the spread of the gospel, the 
enlargement of Messiah’s kingdom. e are 
convinced that the character of the “christian 
communities” is the greatest offence or stumb- 
ling block in the way of the conversion of the 
world. And that therefore the only hopeful 
course to convert the world is to reform the pro- 
fessors of christianity. 

But what.kind of a reformation is requisite to 
thisend? Itis not the erection of a new sect, 
the inventing of new shibboleths, or the setting 
up of a new creed, nor the adopting of any in 
existence save the New Testament, in the form 
in which it pleased the Spirit of God to give it. 
It is to receive it as it stands, and to make it its 
own interpreter, according to the ordinary rules 
of interpreting all books. Itis not to go back 
to primitive Calvinism, or primitive Methodism, 
or primitive Lutherism, but to primitive Chris- 
tianity. The oy of the church for many 
centuries has proved, the history of every sect 
convinces us, that it'is as impossible for any 
one sect to gain such an ascendance as to em- 
brace as converts the others, and thus unite in 
one grand phalanx the christians against the 
allied powers of darkness, as it is to create a 
world. Every sect, with a human creed, carries 
in it, as the hemen body, the seeds of its own 
mortality. Every sect has its infancy, its child- 
hood, its manhood, and its dotage. Some die 
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as soon as they are born, and others live to a 
good old age, but their old age is full of grief 
and trouble. And .die they must. As it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after 
that the judgment, so it is ordained by God 
that all sects must die, and that because their 
bond of union is under the curse. .Where are 
the huridreds of sects that have already existed? 
They only live in history as beacons to posterity. 

It need not be objected that some sects have 
already taken the New Testament and run into 
the wildest extremes; for either they interpreted 
it according to the reveries of Swedenburg, the 
fanaticism of Shakerism, or the enthusiasm of 
New Lightism, or they apostatized from a good 
profession. Recollect, we say, that the scrip- 
tures are to be their own interpreter, according 
to the common rules of interpreting other writ- 
ings. 

Christians, as you honor the Saviour and the 
Father that sent him; as you love the peace and 
prosperity of the kingdom of the Holy One; as 
you love the souls of your children, your rela- 
tives, your fellow-citizens; as you deeply deplore 
the reign of darkness, of paganism, of horrid 
cruelty over such multitudes of human beings; 
as you desire and pray for the salvation of the 
world, the downfall of Antichrist, of Mahome- 
tan delusion, of Jewish infidelity, of pagan 
superstition;—return, return to the religion of 
our common Lord, as delivered unto us by his 
holy apostles! Model your churches after the 


_ primitive model, erected under the agency of 


the Holy Spirit—and then the churches of the 
saints will have rest and will be edified, ‘and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Spirit, they will be multiplied” 
with accessions until all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of our God. EpiTor. 





Tue first Baptist church in America was 
founded at Providence in 1639. Their senti- 
ments spreading into Massachusetts, in 1651, 
the general court passed a law against them, 
inflicting banishment for persisting in the pro- 
mulgation of their doctrines. In 1656, Quakers 
making their appearance in Massachusetts, the 
legislature of that colony passed several laws 
against them. No master of a vessel was 
allowed to bring any one of this sect into its 
jurisdiction on penalty of £100. Other still 
severer penalties were inflicted upon them in 
1657, such as cutting their ears and boring their 
tongues with a red hot ,iron. They were at 
length banished on pain of death; and four, 
refusing to go, were exectited in 1656. 

[Plain Truth. 
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The Clergy—No. V. 


WE left the young clergyman in the arms of 
his lately espoused congregation, living upon 
the dowry of his apisitanl ianots duly trained, 
divinely consecrated, formally wedded, and 
actively employed in building up the cause of 
God, in which his own cause is deeply inter- 
ested. Here again we find him, and hear him 
teaching that “they that preach the gospel 
should live by the gospel.” With great elo- 
quence he remonstrates against “ muzzling the 
ox fat treads out the corn;” and with zeal 
for justice and righteousness, he exclaims, “the 
That his con- 
pregation may not consider themselves doing 

im a favor when they pay him five hundred or 
a thousand a year, he argues with great pathos: 


you wonder-working god! well did Milton sing 
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“Our debtors you are, for if we impart to you 
our spiritual things, it is a matter of poor retur 
if you impart to us your carnal things.” 
Indeed, money is of vital consequence in the 
kingdom of the elergy. Without it a clergy- 
man could not be made, nor a congregation 
supplied with a “faithful pastor.” O Mammon, 


of thee— 


There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither wing’d with speed 

A numerous brigade hasten’d ; as when bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on; 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heayen ; for e’en in heav’n his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific : by him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Open'd into the hill a spacious wound, 

And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell ; that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane. 

Mammon thus speaks— 

—_—_———T his desert soil 

Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 

Magnificence ; and what can heaven show more? 

Yes, Mammon, you have “skill”? and “art,” 
and treasure. You lead the stripling to the 
grammar school, and for years you give him skill, 
and art, and science; and when you have fed 
and clothed, and educated him with books and 
pedagogues, you teach him divinity, and crown 

im master of every art, and, chief of all, the 
art of winning you. God of this world, who is 
insensible to yourcharms! Your brilliant coun- 
tenance sheds a charming lustre on every thing! 
You distil into the souls of priests and people 
an animating sweetness, and when every other 
‘call’? is disregarded, your voice wakens into 
ecstacy, zeal, and piety, the slumbering ear—ift 
wakes obsequious to your nod, 

Money is the bond of union, the associating 
principle in all popular establishments. There 
is a “christian congregation.” I think it is 
christened Associate Reformed, of, perhaps, 
Episcopalian, ‘or General Assembly, or some 
other name. It has not met for three months. 
Why?. It is“ vacant.” What do youemean by 
“vacant?” It has not the bread of life broken 
toit bya faithful pastor. Why? Itis‘*weak”— 
not able to hire a pastor. It is not able to pay 
“supplies.” Whenever they can “raise” four 
or six dollars, this sum brings them all together, 
and a faithful pastor with his mouth full of the 
bread of life. The little flock sit sweetly enter- 
tained under the “droppings of the sanctuary” 
for a few hours. He bids them God speed. 
They go home, and in the course of some time 
a similar sum brings them together a seéond 
time. May be they get so “strong” as to be a 
sixth or a fourth part of the “support” of one of 
“the watchmen of Zion.” He is half his time 
in one congregation, a fourth in another, and a 
fourth in a third. Three churches, one pastor— 
one husband, three wives! Married to the 
three! ‘To one congregation he gives half his 


time and half his divinity, and receives half his 


living, half his stipends for it. To the other 
two, share and share alike, because they are 
alike weak. Thus the strong becomes stronger, 
and the weak, weaker. Now whois so blindas 
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not to see that money is the cause of this mys- 
tery. It is another proof of the old text, “no 
pay, no preach.” 
ut let us look at this matter again. A young 
entleman of fine talents comes forward; and 
From the same “divinity school” another one 
of slender talents, but be is “a well meaning 
man,” a pious soul, humble and plain. They 
both ak their fortuné. The one is placed on 
he frontiers over a charge of three hundred 
Jollars; the other in the city overa charge of 
wo thousand. What is the cause of this mys- 
ftery? Another text explains it. Itis found in 
the chronicles of the British parliament. It 
reads thus: ‘every man has his price.” Yes, 
and every congregation has its own.taste. A 
wealthy and a polite congregation sits very 
uneasy under the pious efforts of a homespun, 
coarse, and awkward mechanic. His sing-song 
monotony, and sawing gesticulation, animated 
by the zeal of Elijah, freezes the genial current of 
their souls. It will not do. He tries it again. 
The pews are empty. Worse than ever. To 
the west he goes. In the wilderness hie is like 
John the Baptist. His disgusting elocution, his 
awkward figure, and his frightful gestures, are 
all unsullied sanctity, unfeigned devotion. The 
rural saint is full of his praise. Of his whole 
performance and appearance he says— 


Behold the picture! Is it like? Like whom? 

The things that mount the rostrum witha skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text ; 

Cry hem! and, reading what they never wrdte, 

Just thirty minutes, huddle up their work, 

Aad with a well-bred whisper close the scene.—Cowper. 

The young divine of fine talents is admired, 
is adored, where his class-mate would not be 
heard; not because of his supposed want of 
piety, but his want of talent.and politeness. 

ut when the fashionable orator places himself 
in the pulpit, the house is crowded, the galleries 
are full. 

Forth comes the pocket-mirror. First he strokes 

An eyebrow ; composes next a straggling lock ; 

Then, with an air most gracefully performed, 

Falls back into his seat, extends an arm, 

And lays it at his ease with gentle care, 

With handkerchief in hand depending low. 

The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 

Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 

With opera glass, to watch the moving scene, 

And recognize the slow-retiring fair.—Cowper. 


And yet, with all his reputed talents, heis 


often a mere retailer, a mere reader: 


He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts.—Cowper. 

Money, I think, may be considered not 
merely as the bond of union in popular estab- 
lishments, but it is really the rock on which the 

opularchurchesare built. Beforechurch union 
1s proposed, the grand point to ascertain is, are 
we able to support a church? Before we givea 
call, let us see, says the prudent saint, what we 
can “make up.” A meeting is called—the 
question is put, “how much will you give?” 
It goes round. Each man writes his name or 
makes his mark. A handsome sum is sub- 
scribed. A petition is sometimes presented to 
the legislature for an act of incorporation to 
i confirm their union and to empower them to 
Pe raise by the civil law, or the arm of power, the 
> stipulatedsum. Allisnowsecure. Thechurch 
7 is founded upon this rock. It goes into opera- 


tion. The parsoncomes. Their social prayers, 
praises, sacraments, sermons and fasts com- 
mence; every thing 1s put into requisition. 


But 
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ing cause? Money. As proof of this, let the 
congregation decrease by emigration or death; 
the money fails; the parson takes a missionary 
tour; he obtains a louder call; he removes. 
Money failed is the cause; and when this cur- 
rent freezes, social prayers, praises, “ sacra- 
ments,” sermons, and congregational .fasts all 
cease. Money, the foundation, is destroyed, and 
down comes the superstructure raised upon it. 
Reader, is hot this fact? And dare you say that 
money is not the basis of the modern religious 
establishments? It begins with money; it goes 
on with money, and it ends when money fails. 
Money buys Asop’s fables for the destined 
priest; money consecrates him to office, and a 
moneyed contract unites him and his parish. 
The church of Jesus Christ is feended upon 
another basis, nourished by other means, is not 
dissolved by such causes, and will survive al! 
the mines of Peru, all the gold of Ophir. The 
modern clergy say they do not preach for money. 
Very well; let the people pay them none, and 
they will have as much of their preaching still. 
Besides, there will be no suspicion of their 
veracity. Eptror. 





Address to the Readers of the Christian Baptist. 
No. Ul. 


Tue subject of our present address is the sab- « 
bath day andthe Lord’sday. Either christians 
are bound to observe the sabbath day, or they 
are not. If they are, let us see what the nature 
of that observance is, which was prescribed for 
the sabbath day. The law reads thus: “ Re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shall you labor and do all your work: the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord your God: 
In it you shall not do any work, you, nor your son, 
nor your daughter, nor your man servant, nor 
your maid servant, nor your cattle, nor the stran- 
ger that is within your gates. Forin six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that is in them, and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” You will observe that, in this 
command, God positively prohibits all manner 
of work or labor on this day. Son, daughter, 
servant, cattle, stranger, are commanded to be 
exempted from all manner of work. In examining 
the particular precepts originating from this law, 
recorded in the Old Testament, we find the fol- 
lowing specifications :— « 

1. * You shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitations.on the sabbath day.” Ez. xxxv. 3. 

2. ** Abide you every man in his place, (house 
or tent;) let no man go out of his place, Nehes 
or tent,) on the sabbath day. Ez. xvi. 29. 

3. **He gives you on the sixth day the bread 
of two days. Bake that which you will bake this 
day, and seethe what you will seethe, and that 
which remains over, lay up for you to be kept 
until the morning.” Ex. xvi. 29. 23. 

4. “Bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither 
carry forth a burden out of your houses on the 
sabbath day.” Jer. xvii. 21. 22. 

5. “ Not doing your own ways, nor finding 
your own pleasure, nor speaking your own 
words.” Is. Ixii. 13. 

6. ‘From evening unto evening shall you“ce- 
lebrate your sabbath.” Lev. xxiii.32. ~~ 
7. “ Whoever does any work on the sabbath 
day, he shall surely be put todeath. Every one 
that defiles it shall surely be put to death,” 
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© And while the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness, they’ found a man that gathered 
sticks upon the sabbath day. And they that 
found him gathering sticks brought him to Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and to all the congregation. 
And they put him in ward, because it was not 
declared what should bedone tohim. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, The man shall be surely 

ut to death; all the congregation shall stone 
fim with stones without thecamp. And all the 
congregation brought him without the camp, 
and stoned him with stones, and he died, as the 
Lord commanded Moses.” Numbers, xv. 32-36. 

The above items are a few of many that might | 
be selected out of the Old Testament on thie? 
subject. We believe them to be a fair speci- 
men of the law given by Moses, as explained 
and enforced upon the nation of Israel. 

Now the question is, are we under this law? 
If we are, we pay little or no respect to it.4 
For who is there that does not habitually violate 
the rest enjoined on this day? Those who make 
the most ado about sabbath breakers are sed 
selves, according to the above law, wortthy of 
death. They kindle fire in their houses. They | 
go out of their houses, and travel on their cattle 
miles. Their sons and their daughters do some 
kind of work. They bring in burdens of water, 
wood,.and prepare food. ‘Fhey celebrate it no. 
from evening to evening, but from morning to 
evening they violate it. They speak their own 
words, and do many things worthy of death. 
Why thenis not the penalty enforced? As- 
suredly their observance of this law is mere 
mockery. Itis.an insult on the Lawgiver! 

We know that some of the clergy have given, 
if not sold them indulgences to violate it. They 
have told them that certain “ works of necessity 
and mercy” are allowable. But who told them 
sot They tell them they may prepare food, 
bring in fuel and water. But God forbade those 
under this law to do so. So far was he from 
countenancing such “works of necessity,” that 
he wrought three miracles to prevent the neces- 
sity of doing a “work of necessity.» He sent 
two days’ portion of manna from heaven they 
sixth day; he sent none the seventh; he pre- 
served that gathered on the sixth from putrefac- 
tion until the close of the seventh: all of which 
were special miracles for the space of forty 
years. If he wrought three miracles to prevent 
an Israelite from crossing his threshold to ga- 
ther up a little manna tor his daily food, how 
dare any give a dispensation, in his name, to do 
that which is tenfold more laborious!!! 

Because the Saviour of the world put to si- 
lence those who accused him of breaking the 
sabbath, by appealing to their own conduct in 
relieving animals in distress, this doctrine of 
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enjoined upon the sabbath? Was there a law 
published, saying, You must or you may observe 
the sabbath with less care, with less respect; 
you may now speak your own words, kindle fire 
in your houses, and prepare victuals? &c. &c. 
I say, Was there ever such a law published? 
No, indeed—either the law remains in all its 
force, to the uimost extent of its literal require- 
ments, or it is passed away with the Jewish ce- 
remonies. If it yet exist, let us observe it ac- 
cording to law. And if it does not exist, let us 
abandon a mock observance of another day for it. 

“ But,” say some, “it was changed from the 
seventh to the first day.” Where? when? and 
by whom? Nomancantell. No, it never was 
« Rhea nor could it be, unless creation was 
to be gone through again: for the reason as- 
signeds must be changed before the observance, 
or respect to the reason, can be changed!! It 
is all old wives’ fables to talk of the change of 
the sabbath from the seventh to the first day, 
If it be changed, it was that august personage 
changed it who changes times and laws ex officio 
I think his name'is DOCTOR ANTICHRIST. 
‘But was not the sabbath given to the Jews 
only? And again, Was it not a shadow or type? 
This deserves attention. 

The preface to the law, of which it was a 
part, says, “I am the Lord your God who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage; therefore, remember the, 
sabbath day,” &c. The preface to this law, as 
the inscription or address upon a letter, ascer- 
tains whose property it was. It was the property 
of the Jews. Put Moses tells them t sae 
leaving it to an inference, Deut. v. 15, ‘Re 
member that you were a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence, through a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm; therefore, the Lord your 
God commanded you to keep the sabbath day.” 
Ezekiel says the same, or rather the Lord by the 
pene says, chap. xx. 12. “ Moreover, also, 

gave them my sabbath, to be a sign between 
me and them.” Yes, said the Lord by Moses, 





.* The sabbath is a sign between me and the chil- 


dren of Israel for ever.’ Ez. xxxi. 17. Itis 
worthy of note in this place, that of all the sins 
in the long black catalogue of sins specified 
against the gentiles, in all the New Testament, 
the sin of sabbath-breaking is never once pre- 
fefred against them!! We conclude, then, that, 
the sabbath day was as exclusively the property | 
of the Jews as circumcision. 

But was it not a shadow andatype? Letus . 
hear Paul. ‘ Let no man judge you (condemn, 
you for not observing) in meats and drinks, (for 
eating and drinking,) or in respect of a holy day, 
or of anew moon, orof the sabbath, which are a 


as 


“works of necessity and mercy,” has been repe| shadow of things ta.come; but the body. is of 


resented as of divine origin. What.a perver- 
sion! An argumentum ad Remedaca converted in- 
toa general maxim!! Butsuch a perversiun shows 
consummate inattention to the laws of Israel. 
¢ While Israel kept the law there never would 
_ occur an opportunity for a work of necessity or 
of mercy, such as these lawgivers tolerate. For 

| while they kept the law, they should be blessed 
fn their basket, stores, fields, houses, children, 
flocks, herds; no house would take fire; no ox 
would fall into a pit, &c. And if they trans- 
gressed the law, they should be cursed in all 


these respects, and no toleration of a violation 
of the law was granted as a means of mitigating 

. the curse. | 
Again: Let me ask, Wags there ever a law 
published relaxing that rigid observance of rest 





Christ,” or, according to Macknight, “ the »ody is 
Christ’s body.” Paul, then, says it was a shadow, 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 4th chapter, he 
makes if and Canaan “types of that rest which 
remained for the people of-God.”” The sabbath 
then wasa shadow—a type given to the Jews 
only.* 

Since beginning this article, we noticed, for 
the first time, a very correct note of Dr. Mac- 
knight’s, the celebrated translator of the apos- 
tolic epistles, which expresses our view of this 
matter. ith many, we know, his views will 
be received with more readiness of mind than 
ours. He was, strange as it may appear, a 


dignitary in the presbyterian church; yet.he ¥ | 
expresses himself in the following manner, on 
ssians ii. 16. “The whole of the law of 
y 
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Moses being abrogated by Christ, (Col. ii. 14.) 
christians cre under no obligation to observe 
any of the Jewish holy days, not even the se- 
venth day sabbath. Wherefore, if any teacher 
made the observance of the seventh day a ne- 
cessary duty, the Colossians were to resist him. 
But though the brethren, in the first age, paid no 
regard’ to the Jewish seventh day sabbath, they 
bet apart the first day of the week for public wor- 
ship, and for commemorating the death and re- 
surrection of their master by eating his supper 
on that day; also, for private exercises of devo- 
tion. This they did, either by the precept or 
by the example of the apostles, and not by vir- 
tue of any injunction inthe law of Moses, Be- 
sides, they did not sanctify the first day of the 
week in the Jewish manner, by a total absti- 
nente from bodily Iabor 6f every kind. That 

ractice was condemned by the council of Laod- 
cea as jrdaising. Lec. Suiceri Thes. Eccl. voce 
Sahbaton.” 

The sabbath was, by the Lord of the sabbath, 
set aside, as well as every other part of the law 
of Moses, as stated in our’last address. The 
learned Macknight is with us also in this in- 
stance. His words on Col. ii. 14. “ It is evi- 
dent,” says he, “that the law of Moses, in all its 
parts, is now abolished and taken away. Con- 
sequently, that christians are under no obliga-. 
tion to obey even the moral precepts of that law, 
on account of their being delivered by Moses to 
the Jews. For if the obligations of the moral 
precepts of his law are still continued, mankind 
are still under its curse.” I would just observe, 
on this item, that the Lord Jesus Christ observed 
the last sabbath that was obligatory on any of 
the human race, by lying in the grave from ev- 


“ening to evening. In the silence of death and 
ie] 


oe 


the grave he celebrated it literally, “not going 
out of kis place,’ until the sabbath was past. 
Then, very early in the morning, when the sab- 
bath was past, the Jewish religion being con- 
summated, he rises and becomes the beginning 


of the new creation. 


/ 


Christians, by apostolic erample, which to 
them is the same as precept, are, in honor of the 
commencement of the new creation, constrained 
by Christ’s authority and grace to meet on the 
first day of the week, to show forth his death 
and to commemorate his resurrection. When 
they assemble they are to be instructed and to 


admonish one another; they are to learn his} 


statutes, and ** to continue stedfastly in the apos- 
tles’ doctrine, in breaking brend, in fellowship, 
and in prayers, praising God.” Such was the 
practice of the primitive church, as the epistles 
demonstrate. The first day of the week is not 
regarded to the Lord when these things are not 
done. . For if professors of christianity were to 
keep in their houses from morning to evening 
and celebrate this day as the Jews did the sab- 
bath,4nstead of honoring they are dishonoring 
Christ. No two days are more unlike in their 
import and design, than the Sabbath and’ the 
first day. The former commemorated the con- 
summation of the old creation, the cessation of 
creation work, thé latter commemorates the be- 
ginning of the new creation. The former was 
to Israel, a memorial that they were once slaves 
in Egypt—the latter assures us that the vear of 
release has come. The former.Jooked back, 
with mournful aspect, to the toils and sorrows 
entailed upon the human body, from an evil inci- 
dent to the old pein latter looks for- 
ward, with an eye beaming with hope, to perpe- 
tual exemption from toi], and pain, and sorrow. 
The sabbath was a day of awful self-denial and 





profound religious gloom—the resurrection day 

is a day of triumph, of holy joy, and religious 
festivity. The Jew, onasabbath morn, from his ¢ 
casement surveyed the smokeless chimneys and \, 

the bolted doors of the silent tribes of Israel. \ 

A solemn stillness holds the streets of the city 

and the hamlet, and not a vagrant foot disturbs 

the grassy field. The flowers breathe forth 

their fragrance ‘to the gentle breeze—no hand 
plucks the blooming rose—no ear is charmed 

with the mellifluous notes of the tenants of the 
groves. The banks of the limpid streams are 

not frequented by the noisy youths, nor does 

their clamor mingle with the murmurs of the 

vocal rills. Striking emblems of the silent rest 
allotted to the tenants ofthe grave. The chris- ~- 
tian welcomes the dawn of the triumphant morn, 

The new heavens and the new earth open to his 

view. The incorruptible, the immortal bodies 

of the saints, rising from the ashes of the grave, 

in all the vigor and beautv of immortal youth, 

fill his soul with unutterable admiration of the 
wondrous victory of: the all-conquering chief. 

While he surveys his mortal frame and feels the 
senten¢e of death in every department of his 
earthly house, his soul forgets the infirmities of , 

its partner, and soars on the pinions of faith and 

hope to the resurrection morn; it is lost in the 
contemplation of millions of every tribe and 

tongue clothed in the indescribable beauties of 
immortality. While ovefwhelmed in the exta- 

tic admiration of the glorious bodies around him, che: 
his eye ultimately fixes on the FIRST BORN of 

many brethren. While he adores him at the 

head of the innumerable host of ransomed im- 
mortals, his memory musters up the recollec- 

tions of¢{sethsemane, Pilate and his judgment 

seat, Motnt Calvary, and the sepulchre in the 
garden. ‘To the assembly of the saints with 
eagerness he hastens, and, anxious to share in 

the praises of his glorious chief, to join in the | 
recollection of his humiliation unto.death, and - 
to participate in the triumph of his resurrection, Nt 
his soul is feasted with the abundance of his 
house and with the communion of those whom fo 
he hopes to embrace in his immortal arms on. » 
the day of the resurrection.to eternal life. ‘ 


Christians, what a difference between the ‘ 
Jewish sabbath, and this day of triumph! They j 
have much to learn of: the glory of christianity i 
who think that going to a synagogue, and hear- 4 


ing a harangue, and returning to their firesides, 
is suitable to the design or expressive of the 
import of this joyful and triumphant day. On 
this day Messiah entered Jerusalem as son of 
David, as King of Judah. On this day he rose 
from the dead. On this day, after his resurrec- vt 
tion, he generally met with his disciples in their 
assemblies. On this day, he sent the Holy Spirit i 
down from heaven and erected the first christian 

church. ‘On this day the disciples came to- 

gether to break bread.” On this day the chris- . 
tians joined in the fellowship of the saints, or in 
making contributions for the saints.. And, on 
this day, the Spirit finished its work of revela- 
tion on the Isle of Patmos, in giving to John the. 
beloved the last Secrets of the divine plan ever to 

be uttered in human language while time en- 
dures. If no authoritative precedent enforced 
the assembly of saints on this day, and the ob- 
servance of theorder of the Lord’s house, the - 
yery circumstance of such a coincidence-of glo- + 


~g*< 


Kotte 


rious wonders would point it out as the Lord’s rte 


day; and love to him, the most powerful principle i 
that ever impelled to action, would ceustrain all 
saints not to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves on this day; but to meet, to animate and 
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to be animated ; to remember, to admire, to adore, 
to hymn in songs divine, the glorious and mighty 
king. Christians, could you say, no? 

Eprror. 





Queries. . 


Acatnst whom did the holy prophets of the 
Jews, the Saviour of the world and his apostles 
inveigh with the utmost severity? 

Ans. The popular clergy. Never were any 
things spoken by the Saviour of the world, or by 
the holy apostles with so much keenness, with 
so much severity, as their reproofs of, as their 
denunciations against, the popular.clergy. 

Who were the popular clergy in those days? 

Ans. Those who pleased the people, taught 
for hire and established themselves into an order 

. distinct from the people. 

Who are the pépular clergy now? 

Ans. Those who are trained for the precise 
purpose of teaching religion as their calling, 
please the mass of the people, establish them- 
selves into a distinct order, from which they 
exclude all who are not so ‘rained, and, for hire, 
affect to be the only legitimate interpreters of 
revelation. 

What are the most effectual means to diminish 
the power and dominion of the popular clergy? 

Ans. The same mgans which the Lord and 
his apostles used in their day against those of 
that time: chiefly to persuade the people to hold 
fast the holy commandments of the apostles, 
and to build themselves up in the christian 
faith. Judg. 2 Pet. iii. 2. 


On Teaching Christiantty.—No. PV. 
_ Tue ultimate design of these papers on chris- 
tianity is, to exhibit a plan of preaching Christ 
to mankind, having for its authority the example 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
together with that of the apostles and others, 
who, in the beginning, were commissioned to 
romulgate the new doctrine. The design, 


indeed, may at first sight seem as adventurous | 


as it is novel; but what of that? Christian pas- 
tors, for whom these sheets are more immediately 
designed, are not to be startled at the apparent 
presumption or novelty of my attempt. Their 
principal concern must be about the reality of 
what I propose. Is there one way, and only 
one, of preaching Christ to sinners; and is that 
one way supported by the above authorities? J 
answer in the affirmative; there is but one au- 
thorized way of making Christ known to men, 
in order that they may believe and be saved. 
And now it is my business to show, by scripture, 
that this is the case. , The reader will re- 
member that it has been shown ina former pa- 
per, that Jesus having died for sin and arisen 
.again to introduce the hope of immortality, the 
great fact to be believed in order to be saved, 
is, that he is the Son of God; and this being a 
matter-of-fact question, the belief of it as ne- 
cessarily depends upon the evidence by which 
it is accompanied, as the belief of any other fact 
depends upon its particular evidence. No one 
thinks of accrediting a mere assertion. Our 
blessed Saviour scrupled not to tell those among 
whom he alleged his divine authority; that if he 
alone said “he was the Messiah,” his testimony 
was not to be regarded, and then reminded them 
of the testimony given by John the Baptist, whom 
they held to be a a the testimony of the 
Father too, and of the Holy Spirit, and of the scrip- 
tures; and we shall see by and by that to preach 
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the gospel is just to propose this glorious truth 
to sinners, and — it by ¢ts proper evidence, 
We shall see that the heavens and the apostles 
proposed nothing more jn order to convert men 
from the error of their ways, and to reduce them 
to the love and obedience of Christ. 

I am notignorant that there are thousands, who, 
like a certain able divine in Canonsburg, stu- 
pidly suppose that there is something else far 
more necessary than this. »They are ready to 
say that every body believes Jesus to be the Son 
of God, and to have been put to death for sin. 
T'o this it may be proper to reply, that not a 
single soul who attends the popular preachers 
has ever been convinced of thiis fact, that ** Jesus 
is the Saviour,” by its proper evidences. Cler- 
gymen do not preach the gospel with its proper 
evidences. They proceed in their annual round 
of sermonizing on this capital mistake, that the 
audience have believed Jesus to be the Saviour; 
so that their very best harangues, generally de- 
nominated gospel sermons, seldom deserve a 
better name than rants about the everlasting 
fire that shall consume the despisers of the 
offered salvation. But every body who has read 
the New Testament must have observed that 
the scriptures never propose the rewards and 
punishments which are appended to the belief 
and rejection of the gospel as a proof of its truth; 
and every one who knows how the apostles 
preached the gospel, must know also that they 
never did so; that they never produced the 
sanctions of everlasting burning in order to 
secure the faith and obedience of their hearers. 
If, indeed, their hearers were sometimes refrac- 
tory, and would even dare to despise the gospel 
when set before them with its proper evidences, 
thegifts, the miracles, and the prophecies, then, 
indeed, the apostles made known the terrors of 
the Lord—not the terrors of the law. Then, 
indeed, they made it known that the Lord should 
be revealed from heaven to take vengeance by 
fire on them that obeyed not God, i. e. believed 
not the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; but this, 
not to prove the truth of their gospel, not to 
prove that Jesus had been put to death for sin, 
and was the Son of God; but only to warn. those 
who might be disposed to despise or neglect that 
splendid evidence of gifts, miracles, &c. which 
proved their gospel to be true, which proved 
Jesus to have been crucified for sin, and to be 
the Son of God. In short,the apostles proceed 
thus: they first proposed the truth to be believed; 
and secondly, they produced the evidences ne- 
cessary to warrant belief; and thirdly, if any 
seemed to despise the gospel, or resist the Holy 
Spirit, i. ce. the evidence afforded by the Holy 
Spirit in gifts, miracles, and prophecy, then they 
warned these despisers of the consequences, and 
thus freed themselves from the blood of all 
men. 

But let us see if this be the method of making 
the truth known, pursued by the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and the apostles;and to 
begin with the last, the apostles. Did the apos- 
tles begin to preach Christ on a plan of their own; 
or at the time when, and the place where, they 
themselves judged most proper? By no means! 
In every thing that regarded time, place and 
manner, they acted in entire subjection to the 
commandments of the Saviour; and this we learn 
from the first chapter of the Acts. Our blessed 
Saviour did not treat mankind as modern min- 
isters do—scold and insult them for not be- 
lieving or having faith in a proposition, for which 
they are mo way careful to adduce the proper 
evidence. He well knew that such a wonder 
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as his being the Son of God, crucified for sin, 
and raised from the dead, could not be believed 
without the most transcendent testimony; and, 
therefore not permitting the apostles immedi- 
ately to blaze abroad his resurrection, he ordered 
them to remain in Jerusalem until they should 
be endowed with power from on high, i. e. un- 
til the Holy Spirit should descend and furnish 
these unlettered preachers with proper evidences 
to establish the gospel fact! With regard to 
place, the Lord Jesus was very precise, telling 
them to begin at Jerusalem, then to proceed to 
the country of Judea; then to Samaria, and 
lastly to the Gentiles, the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Now if we would ascertain the apostles’ 
plan of preaching Christ, we must follow them 
to these several places, and examine, in train, 
their sermons in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, 
and among the Gentiles, and to begin with them 
in Jerusalem. ‘The day of Pentecost was fully 
come, and the apostles were in Jerusalem, when 
the Spirit of the Almighty, moving as he lists, 
blew athwart this valley of dry bones, and lo! 
a noise from heaven as of a mighty rushing 
wind—in a moment blazing tongues like fire 
shone upon the heads of the disciples of Jesus; 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
began to speak in languages as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. Great was the shaking in Je- 
rusalem. The dry bones came together to be 
clothed with sinews, flesh and skin, and to 
receive breath; to repent, believe and be bap- 
tized, and receive the Holy Spirit! Parthians 
and Medes, Elamites and the dwellers in Mes- 
opotamia, in Judea, in Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia, and Pampiylia, in Egypt, in 
the parts of LLybia about Cyrene, and strangers 
of Rome, all, either Jews or proselytes, Cretes 


and Arabians, rushed to the place where the | 


apostles stood, in all the grandeur of this fiery 
spectacle. They beheld and were amazed. 
They listened and were in doubt, exclaiming: 
“ What means this?) Do we hear them speak 
in ourown tongues the wonderful works of God? 
Are not all they who speak Galileans? Others 
mocking, said, thése men are full of new wine.” 
Illustrious crisis! Great and glorious day! The 
moment destined by heaven for proclaiming 
the mystery of Christ, was now arrived; the 
Spirit was already poured from on high; the 
apostles were now constituted able ministers 
of the new covenant; the truth and its evidences 


“were now both in ‘their possession; and men, 


devout men from every nation ugder heaven, 
stood calling for an explanation of the surprising 
phenomena before them—What means this? 
The apostle Peter, (.4cis ii.) standing up, ad- 
dressed them solemnly; and having ‘showed 
them that all they saw and heard was agreeable 
to the prediction of their own prophet, Joel, he 
takes occasion to introduce the truth, the saving 
truth, viz. that Jesus was arisen from the dead. 
Men of Israel,” says he, “hear these words: 
Jesusof Nazareth,” &c. Will the reader please 
to read the second chapterof the Acts? Him,” 
says the apostle, “* being delivered by the deter- 
mined counsel and foreknowledge of God, you 
have taken and by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain. Him God has raised up from the 
dead,” &c. The apostle then shows that this 
fact also was according to prophecy; and having 
cleared both the truth to be believed and its 
evidences from all suspicion, by showing that 
they had been plainly foretold by their own 
prophets, he tells them that Christ was in hea- 
ven, and having received the promised Spirit 
from the Father, he had shed down what they 
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all saw and heard—the multitude of separated 
tongues that blazed on the apostles’ heads, and 
the gifts of languages, concluding thus, “ There- 
fore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God has made that same Jesus whom you 
have crucified both Lord and Christ.” 

The first of all christian addresses merits a 
more than ordinary share of our attention, if we 
would preach Jesus as the apostles did; more- 
over, the reader ought to watch Philip very 
closely here. He says that there is but one 
authorized method of proposing the saving truth 
in order that men may believe it. Now he 
must have learned this from an induction of 
particulars, t. e. from an examination of partic- 
ular addresses, or preachings, found in the New 
Testament. And if Philip’s scheme is true, it 
follows that all samples of apostolic preaching, 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Evangelists, or any other where, are essentially 
the same. The truth to be believed and its 
evidénces will form the spirit of every gospel 
address made by the aposties. Is there any 
thing else in the Pentecostian address? Does 
Peter speak for any other purpose than to con- 
vince them thathe who had been slain was now 
in heaven? or does he employ any other means 
for convincing the crowd of this fact, but the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, the power of mira- 
cles, and the gifts of tongues, with which he 
and his fellows had been endowed from on high ? 
The apostle, (verse 36,) in the conclusion of his 
address, makes use of the illative conjunction, 
therefore: “Therefore,” says he, “let all the 
house of Israel know,” &c. The word “*there- 
fore”? has reference to the evidence which was 
then before the multitude; and the apostle 
pointing to what they saw and heard, told them 
from these things to know assuredly that Jesus 
was the Lord and the Christ. The evidence 
was so obvious that it pierced them to the heart; 
and, in agony of terror, they exclaimed, * Men 
and brethren, what shall we do? And now 
we see that in this most primitive of all christian 
speeches, there are just two things that are es- 
sentially obvious: the fact of the Saviour’s resur~ 
rection, and the testimony of God which proves 
it. . That is what all men are called to believe 
in order to be saved; and this is what warrants 
their belief, the gifts, the miracles, and the 
prophecies. And now it will be necessary to 
compare with this the other apostolic addresses 
delivered in Jerusalem, to see whether they are 
essentially the same; this, however, must be the 
business of some future paper. At present [ 
shall only remark, that if Heaven intends that 
the belief of this glorious fact shall save the 
world, it has certainly afforded a most glorious 
evidence in support of it. In furnishing the 
christian with such accounts of our Saviour’s 
miracles and the miracles of the apostles, -Hea- 
ven has certainly put it in a preacher’s power 
to proclaim the truth with success; and he who 
contrary to all scripture examples, would select 
a scrap, and prefer this to preach Christ from, 
instead of displaying before his hearers that 
glorious chain of miracles recorded for the very 
purpose of preaching Christ, must certainly have 
a very bad tasic. And let noone think that any 
thing more is necessary to our salvation than to 
believe this fact—it is ‘perfectly operative in all 
who receive it in the love of it. The three 
thousand Pentecostian converts had nothing 
else apes for their belief; and when they 
received it, gladly they lived together, had all 
things common, sold their possessions and 
goods, and distributed to all as every one had 
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need. The belief of this same fact caused 
them to continue in the apostles’ doctrine, and 
to praise God in public and private; and we 
may well say that if the belief of this glorious 
fact fails to make a man obey the Lord Jesus, 
every thing else must fail. PuHILie. 


_----——— 


Tithes. 


A certain woman found by the way side a 
lamb perishing with cold and hunger. She had 
pity upon the lamb, and took it to her house 
and nurse@ it, and brought it again to life— 
And it cam®ito pass, that the lamb grew up and 
was a goodly éwe, and had a large fleece. And 
the poor woman sheared the ewe; when, lo! 
the priest came to the woman and said, “* The 
first fruits of every thing belong to the, Lord— 
and [ must have the wool.” ‘Ihe woman said, 
“It is hard; the priest said, “It is written”— 
and so he took the wool. And it came to pass, 
that soon after the ewe yeaned and brought forth 
a lamb; when lo!:the chief priest came again 
to the woman and said, “The firstling of every 
flock belongs to the Lord—I must have the 
lamb.” The woman said, ‘It is hard;” the 

riest said, ‘It is written’’—and he took the 
amb. And when it came to pass that the woman 
found that she could make no profit from the 
ewe, she killed and dressed it; when lo! the 
chief priest came again to her, and took a leg, 
a loin, and a shoulder, for a burnt offering. And 
it came to pass that the poor woman was exceed- 
ing wroth because of the robbery; and she said 
to the chief priest, “Curse on the ewe! Oh! 
that I had never meddled therewith!’ And the 
chief priest straightway said to her, ** What- 
soever is cursed belongs to the Lord””—so he took 
the remainder of the mutton, which he and the 
Levites ate for their supper. 

[Plain Truth. 





No. 8.] Marcu 1, 1824. 
Address to the readers of the Christian Baptist. 
No. IV. 


WE have, in the two preceding numbers, pre- 
sented our views on two charges that have been 
very generally rumored against us. ‘There yet 
remains another which we have promised to 
notice. On these points we- wish to be clearly 
understood. The charge now before us, is, that 
we deny “experimental religion.” Before we 
plead “ guilty,” or “not guilty,” of this impeach- 
ment, we should endeavor to understand the 
subject matter of it. Not having been in the 
use of the phrase “experimental religion,” I 
could neither affirm nor deny any thing about it. 
The question, then, is, what isthe thing? The 
name we have not in our vocabulary; and, 
.. therefore, could only deny the thing construc- 
tively. We will first ask, what does the bible 
say about it? Upon examination, I found it 
says not one word about “experimental reli- 
gion.” The bible is as silent upon this topic as 
upon the “Romish mass.” I then appealed to 
the Encyclopedia. The only thing like it, 
which I could find, was “experimental philo- 
sophvy,” which is a philosophy that can be proved 
by experiment. I then looked into the theolo- 
gical dictionaries, and soon found different kinds 
of religion, such as “natural,” “revealed,” &c. 
but not a word about “experimental.” I then 


applied toa friend, who had once been deeply 
initiated intod the modern sublimities of the 
refined popular doctrine. I was then informed 
that there were two kinds of rcligion much 
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talked of in the pulpit and amongst the people— 
the one called “heart religion,” and the other 
‘head religion”’—the latter dwelling exclusively 
in the head, and the former in the heart. I also 
learned that the former was sometimes called 
“ christian experience,” and this was presumed 
to be the thing intended by the words “ experi- 
mental religion.” Asthe New Testament ism 
religious creed, I appealed toit again. But it 
was as silent as the grave on all these distinc- 
tions.. I then began to philosophize, in the po- 
pular way, on the head and the heart, with a de- 
sign of deciding which of these two religions 
was the better one. I had heard that “head re- 
ligion” consisted in notions, and “heart religion” 
in feelings. Finding that all the learned agreed 
that the spirit of a man dwells in his head, and 
not in his heart, I had well nigh concluded that 
“head religion” must be the better of the two, 
as the human spirit is concerned more immedi- 
ately with what takes place in its habitation than 
elsewhere. I reasoned in this way—that if the 
spirit of a man dwells in his head, then head re- 
ligion must be better than heart religion, and 
heart religion better than hand religion, &c.* 
Being unwilling to conclude too hastily on this 
subject, I thought of examining the phrase 
“‘ christian’ experience.” On reflection, I found 
that this phrase represented a very comprehen- 
sive idea. Every christian has considerable ex- 
perience, and some have experienced a thou- 
sand times more than others. Paul experienced 
many perils by land and by sea—by his own 
countrymen—by the heathen—in the city, in the 
wilderness—among false brethren. He experi- 
enced weariness, painfulness, watchings often, 
hunger, thirst, fastings, cold, and nakedness, 
stripes and imprisonments. From the Jews, he 
experienced five whippings, each of forty stripes, 
save one. He was thrice beaten with rods— 
once stoned—thrice shipwrecked—a day and a 
night in the deep. Besides this, he experienced 
all the anxieties and griefs, all the sorrows and 
joys that arose from the care of the churches, 
This was, indeed, the experience of a christian, 
and this I never denied. Many christians can 
tell of similar experiences, but none can give a 
narrative so long, so varied, and entertaining, as 
that of Paul. Even Peter the apostle, was not 
able to detail such an experience. 

But on reading this toa friend, I am told that 
I have not yet hit upon the point in question; 
that the christian experience of which the po- 
pulars speak, is, “the inward experience of 
grace upon the heart.” What is the meaning 
of this grace upon the heart, said 1? I know 
that the glad tidings is sometimes called the 
grace of God. Thus says Paul, “ the grace 
of God that brings salvation, has appeared to 
all men, teaching us,” &c. Here the’ gospel is 
called “ the grace of God appearing to bit men,”? 
Again, says Paul, he who seeks to be justified 
by the law, is fallen from grace; or has renounc- 
ed the gospel. Indeed, nothing is so worthy of 
the name “grace of God’? as the gospel. Now 
if this gospel, which is sometimes called “the 


* To prevent mistakes, let it be understood that, in 
speaking of the head and heart, in the above connexion, 
we speak after the manner of vain philosophy. ‘Theterm 
heart is often met with in the scriptures, and it has as- 
cribed to it every exercise of the understanding, wiil, and 
affections. The moderns suppose it to have respect to 
the affections and dispositions only. But in scripture it 
is said, “to know, to understand, to study, to discern, to 
devise, to meditate, to reason, to indite, to ponder, to con- 
sider, to believe, to doubt, to be wise,” &c. See Deut, iv. 
39. Ps. xiv. 1. xlix.3. Prov. x. 8 xv. 28. xvi. 9. xix. 
21. Eccl. yiii.5. Jer. xxiv. 7, Matt. xiii. 15. Mark ii, 
6—8. xi. 23. Luke fi. 19. 35. 
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word of God,” “the spirit,” “the grace,” and 
“ the truth,” dwell in a man, that is, be believed 
sincerely, like a fruitful vine it yields in his 
heart and in his life the heavenly cluster of 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, fidelity, meekness, temperance. These 
are the fruits of the Spirit. Like precious oint- 
ment it diffuses in his heart heavenly odors, and 
the sweetness of its perfume exhales in his life, 
in the work of faith, the labor of love, and the 
patience of hope. This, said I, is just what I 
contend for. If you call this “christian expe- 
rience,” I never denied it; yea, I have al- 
ways taught it. 
name, since it is altogether an ambiguous name, 

My friend replied, ** This is not precisely the 
popular use of the phrase. It denotes, amongst 
most of the populars, a certain mental experi- 
ence to becoming a christian, an exercise of 
mind, a process through which a person must 
pass before he can esteem himself a true chris- 
tian; and until we know from his recital of it 
that he has been the subject of it, we cannot 
esteem him a christian.” 

Thenit is some invisible, indescribable ener- 
gy exerted upon the minds of men in order to 
make them christians; and that, too, indepen- 
dent of, or prior to, the word believed. I read 
in the New Testament of many who were the 
subjects of energies and diverse gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, but it was “after they had believed.” 
The gifts of the Holy Spirit by which the gos- 
pel was confirmed, by which it was demonstra- 
ted to be of God, were conferred on the Jews 
and Samaritans after they had believed. Even 
the apostles themselves did not receive those 
neta and gifts of the Holy Spirit until they 

ecame disciples of Christ. On the Gentiles 
was poured out the Holy Spirit, or his gifts, 
while they heard Peter preaching the glad ti- 
dings, which they believed; for they came to 
hear Peter in such circumstances as to dispose 
them to believe every word he said. The age 
of those gifts has passed away, and now the 
influence of the Holy Spirit is only felt in and 
by the word believed. Hence says Peter, “* You 
are born again, not of corruptible, but of incor- 
ruptible seed, by the word of God, which lives 
and abides for ever”"—and “this is the word 
which by the gospel is preached to you.” 

, rhis devctiguive preaching, of which we hear 
80 much, is the most insipid and useless thing 
in the world. An orthodox divine of my ac- 
quaintance spends about one-fourth of every 
year in preaching up the necessity, nature, and 
‘importance of regeneration. He usually tells 
the people his own story; that is, the history of 
his own regeneration. He sometimes comes to 
‘visions and revelations.”? He teils the people 
that they are “as spiritually dead as a stone;” 
“there is not one spark of life in unregenerate 
sinners ;”’ nor can they, “in the state of nature,” 
do any thing that can contribute to their regene- 
ration. ‘It depends entirely upon the Spirit of 
God, which, as the wind blows where it lists, 
works when, and upon whom it pleases. If 
there were not a thousand preachers like 
him, i would not disturb his mind by thus no- 
ticing the burden of his message. The spirit 
by which he speaks is doubtless not that Spirit 
which was promised the apostles; for that Spi- 
tit, Messiah said, would not speak of himself, 
but of him. But this preacher’s spirit speaks 
of himself, and not of Christ. It is worthy of 


notice that the twelve apostles, in all their public 

addresses, on record, delivered not one sentence 

of this kind of preaching; no, not one.—And 
G 
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suppose it were as true as the gospel, that 
such is the state of mankind, we can conceive 
of no possible good which could result from 
such descriptive harangues. They resemble a 
physician, who, instead of administering a re- 
medy to his patient, delivers him-a lecture on 
the nature of his disease. Miserable comfort- 
ers are such preachers! They have no glad 
tidings of great joy to all people. Methinks I 
see a poor unfortunate sinner, lying in a slough, 
up to the neck in the mire, perishing with cold 
and hunger; and one of the orthodox divines 
riding along observes him. Methinks I hear 
him tell him, fellow sinner, you are in a mise- 
rable condition—mired from head to foot. Be- 
lieve me, you are both cold and hungry; and I 
can assure you that you are unable to help your- 
self out of this calamity. You could as easily 
carry one of these hills upon your shoulders as 
extricate — from your present circum- 
stances. Perish with cold and hunger you must; 
it is in vain for you to attempt an escape. Ev- 
ery effort you make to get out only sinks you 
deeper in distress. Your Creator could, if he 
pleased, bring you out; but whether he lists 
or not, is uncertain. Fare you well!—The un- 
fortunate sinner exclaims, What good is in your 
address?—He is assured that it isan article of 
precious truth, worthy to be believed. But 
when believed, what good is in the faith of it? 
The gospel is giad tidings of great joy to all 
people; and whatever is called “gospel,” that 
is not good news and worthy of all acceptation, 
is not gospel.—But I have wandered from my 
subject. 

The popular belief of a regeneration previous 
to faith, or a knowledge of the gospel, is re- 
plete with mischief. Similar to this isa notion 
that obtains among many of a “daw work,” or 
some terrible process of terror and despair 
through which a person must pass, as through 
the pious Bunyan’s slough of Despond, before 
he can believe the gospel, It is all equivalent 
to this; that a man must become a desponding, 
trembling infidel, before he can become a be- 
liever. Now, the gospel makes no provision for 
despondency, inasmuch as it assures all who 
believe and obey it, upon the veracity of God, 
that they are forgiven and accepted in the Be- 
loved. 

A devout preacher told me, not long since, 
that he was regenerated about three years before 
he believed in Christ. He considered himself 
‘as born again by a physical energy of the Holy 
Spirit, as a dead man would be raised to life by 
the mighty power of the Eternal Spirit.” Upon 
his own hypothesis, (inetaphysical, it is true,) 
he was three years a ** godly unbeliever.”” He 
was pleasing and acceptable.to God “ without 
faith; and if he had died during the three 
years, he would have been saved, though he 
believed not the gospel.* Such is the effect of 
metaphysical theology. 


+ We would observe, that we conceive the great error 
of the modern philosophers, cancerning the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, to be, that they are the same physical 
operations now, which were exhibited in those days when 
men spake with tongues, healed diseases, and wrought 
every species of miracles, hy the immediate agency of the 
Holy Spirit, for the confirmation of their testimony ; 
when they spake, prophesied, discerned spirits, and inter- 
preted oracles, by the immediaie impulse of the Spirit.— 
We do not suppose that they contend foran agency to 
the same degree, but only of the same species. But we 
are taught that since those gifts have ceased, the Hcly 
Spirit now operates upon the minds of sinnersonly hy the 
word. With respect to pagansand all those incapable of 
hearing the word, the scriptures do notteach us what 
Plato has taught thousands of modern divines. The re- 
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I read, some time since, of a revival in the 
state of New York, in which the Spirit of God 
was represented as being abundantly poured 
out on Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists. 
I think the converts in the order of the names 
were aboutthree hundred Presbyterians, three 
hundred Methodists, and two hundred and eigh- 
ty Baptists. On the principles of Bellamy, Hop- 
kins, and Fuller, these being all regenerated 
without any knowledge of the gospel, there is 
no difficulty in accounting for their joining dif- 
ferent sects. The Spirit did not teach the Pres- 
byterians to believe that “*God had foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass;’? nor the Methodists 
to denyit. He did not teach the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists that infants were members 
of the church, and to be baptized; nor the Bap- 
tists to denyit. But on the hypothesis of the 
Apostle James, viz. “Of his own will begat he 
us by the word of truth.” I think it would be 
difficult to prove that the Spirit of God had any 
thing to do with the aforesaid revival. 

Enthusiasm flourishes, blooms under the po- 
pular systems. This man was regenerated when 
asleep, by a vision of the nignt. That man 
heard a voice in the woods, saying, *“* Your sins 
be forgiven you.” A third saw his Saviour de- 
scending tothe tops of the trees at noonday. A 
thousand form a band, and sit up all night to 
take heaven by surprise. ‘T'en thousand are 
waiting in anxiety fora power from on high to 
descend upon their souls; they frequent meet- 
ings for the purpose of obtaining this power.— 
Another class, removed so far south, by special 
illumination, have discovered that there is no 
hell; that the Devil and his angels will ulti- 
mately ascend to the skies; and that Judas hiim- 
self, Herod and Pontius Pilate, will shine like 
stars foreverandever. And, to encourage the 
infatuation, the preacher mounts the rostrum, 
and with his sermon, eitherin notes or commit- 
ted to memory, he * prays to God for his spirit to 
guide his tongue, and to send a message that he 
will bless to the salvation of that dear congrega- 
tion.” Thus the people lay themselves out tor 
operations and new revelations. Like the Phe- 
nixin the fable, they and the preacher have ga- 
thered a bundle of dry sticks, and they set about 
clapping their wings with one accord, that they 
may fan them into a flame—which sometimes 
actually happens, if our faith could be so strong 
as to believe it. 

From all this scene of raging enthusiasm, be 
admonished, my friends, to open your Bibles and 
tohearken to the voice of God, which is the 
voice of reason. God now speaks to us only by 
his word. By hisSon, in the New Testament, 
he has fully revealed himself and his-will. This 
is the only revelation of his Spirit which we are 
to regard. The popular preachers, and the po- 
pular systems, alike render the word of God of 
none effect. Some of them are so awfully bold 
as torepresent itas “¢a dead letter.” Accord- 
ing to them it ought never to have been transla- 
ted; for the reading of it in an unknown tongue, 
if accompanied with some supernatural power, 


generation of pagans without the word, is a dogma not 
quite so rational as the dogmas of a regeneration after 
death in purgatory. In spite of all our efforts, the vortex 
of metaphysical jargon willdraw usin. I wrote this to 
prevent mistakes—perhaps it may create some. But, “ to 
the testimony,” beHeve us not if we speak not its dogmas. 
We doubt not, but in the above we speak a mixed dialect; 
perhaps half the language of Ashdod and haif the lan- 
guage of Canaan. Weare positive on one point, that the 
scriptures teach us not the modern doctrine, nor the an- 
cient philosophical doctrine of “ physical operations of the 
Divine Spirit,” in order to faith. 
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with some new revelationof the Spirit, would 
have been as suitable tothe salvation of men, 
as though readin ourowntongue. The jarring 
elements of which their systems are composed, 
do, however, by the necessary laws of discord- 
ant principles, in the act of combustion reflect 
so much light as to convince us that the written 
word is the last appeal. Let us make it the first 
and the last. It comes to us in the demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and with the power of 
miraculous evidence. The word of Jesus Christ 
is, “spirit and life.” The ‘word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword;”? yea, it is the sword of the Spirit, it is 
the spirit of his mouth. “The entrance of thy 
word, O Lord, gives light, and makes the sim- 
ple wise.”’ Epiror. 





In a work so small as the present, we should 
aim at brevity and variety in the articles insert- 
ed. This has always been our intention, though 
we have not beenable to conform to it. The 
following article requires an apology on account 
of its length, but this we have in its importance, 
The argument may be called a new one, as tar 
as any thing that is now discovered in the scrip- 
tures can be called new. We know that Mr. 
Wardlaw in his reply to Mr. Yates, and other 
writers, have urged the same passages in support 
of their views; but not in the same manner, nor 
with half the effect. We think it is unanswer- 
able. Small as our work is, we would not hesi- 
tate to allow half a dozen of pages toany writer 
that will attempt to,answer it, provided that the 
reply be exclusively confined to this one argu- 
ment. On this condition alone could we admit 
it. We publish it on two accounts: the one, its 
own intrinsic merit; the other, as proof positive 
of our innocence of a recent charge brought 
against us, as favoring the Socinian hypothesis. 
While we renounce the metaphysical jargon 
found in creeds, on what is called the doctrine 
of the “trinity,” such as ** eiernal generation,” 
‘“*filiation,’? &ec. we regard both Arianism, 
semi-Arianism, and Socinianism, as poor, mise- 
rable, blind, and naked nonsense and absurdity. 

E:piTor. 

THE presumptuous Socinians call themselves 
christians. Alas! poor men! they are drivel- 
ling philosophers. The polite and the stupid 
niay, indeed, suppose that on their heretical 
paradox these doctors reason divinely. Well. 
be it so. “Jesus,” say they, “is the son of 
Joseph.” Excellent christians! If you, gen- 
tlemen, interpret nature as you do religion; if 
you unlock the mysteries of the material world 
with the same adroitness and perspicacity with 
which you usher into the open day the spiritual 
abortions of your own disordered brains, indeed 
you are divine philosophers. I have always 
thought the paradox of the Socinians a little too 
barefaced even for the vulgar. The devotees 
of the popular religion are very stupid, because 
their teachers generally leave them, in point of 
information, just where they find them, prodig- 
iously ignorant of the holy scriptures; never- 
theless, if they should at all look into the 
sacred volume, they will not be apt, I should 
think, to gather up Socinianism. 

We have got a nest of these little creatures 
in our good city, where, with the incredible 
industry of pismires, they have succeeded in 
throwing up an earthen shell over their heads; 
and this they call a church! 


Let us hear them in religion. ‘“ Jesus,” say 


they, “isthe son of Joseph.” Now the twelve 
apostles, and all whom they taught the religion, 
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worshipped Jesus; ergo, the apostles and all 
whom they taught worshipped the son of Joseph: 
ergo, the apostles and all whom they taught 
were idolaters! 

But now, beloved, if we should show that the 
Socinian sect fails of a peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the first christian church, and those 
by whom it was gathered and instructed, the 
apostles, from all other worshippers besides, 
even from those who held many other things in 
common with them, what then? Again, it we 
should show that it was this very peculiarity 
which the Socinians have wiped trom their 
creed that procured the disciples of Jesus the 
name of Christians at Antioch; and, lastly, if 
we should make it appear from reason and scrip- 
ture that the Socinian paradox is a mere quibble, 
what then? 
these little bigots, act very fondly when they 
assume the name of christians? 

To our first proposition, then. Butlet not the 
reader suppose that I go out of my way to break 
my lance over the steel cap of the poor Socin- 
ians. Iam no churchman militant—but a lay- 
man, as Antichrist would call me, because I 
reckon a New Testament a better tutor in the 
kingdom of the Saviour than all the doctors of 
divinity in christendom. From my heart I pity 
the Socinians—I compassionate their tefnerity— 
and would not, the bible being in my hand, rush 
into the presence of the Judge of quick and 
dead with their sentiments, for twice the value 
of the universe. But this only by the way. 

And now to discover that peculiarity in the 
sentiments of the first christians, which then 
distinguished them from their own infidel coun- 
trymen, the Jews; and now from our own coun- 
trymen the Socinians; let usaway to the New 
Testament and rummage it in search of the 
mighty cause of that dreadful persecution 
which commenced with the death of Stephen. 
Acts vii. . 

To find out this, let it be noted that the two 
great prevailing parties in Jerusalem, at the 
moment of publishing the new institution were 
the Pharisean and Sadducean. Now what were 
the more prominent doctrines of these two 
sects? The scriptures, and I desire no better 
authority, the scriptures inform us that the Sad- 
ducees denied the resurrection, and the existence 
of angels and human spirits; but that the Phar- 
isees maintained both. These two sects divided 
between them the inhabitants of the capital; 
and, as the Pharisaic party was at all times 
vastly more numerous than the Sadducean, it 
follows taat a very large proportion of the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem held the resurrection of the 
dead and the existence of angels and spirits. 
Now what aspect did the apostles’ doctrine bear 
to the respective sentiments of these sectaries? 
Why it confirmed, in the most illustrious man- 
ner, the dogmas of the Pharisees; it set the doc~ 
trine of the resurrection on an entire new foot- 
ing; and, atthe same time, covered with shame 
and contempt the sentiments of the Sadducean 
materialists. The apostles first delivering with 
great power of miracles their testimony concern- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus, they i:nmediately 
grounded the general doctrine cf a resurrection 
on that splendid and well attested event, and 
gave such a blow to the pretensions of the Sad- 
ducees, as completely excited the odium theo- 
logicum of these incomparable doctors. But 
here it is but reasonable to suppose that the 
apostles’ doctrine wouldirritate. This supposi- 


tion, indeed, agrees well with the fact, for the 
chief priest (Caiaphas) and all his party, the sect 
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of the Sadducees, were filled with zeal, and 
laid their hands on the apostles and put them in 
the common prison. cis v. The reader ma 
perhaps wish to know why the Sadducees liked 
the doctrine of a resurrection so ill from the 
mouths of the apostles, and yet made this tenet 
a matter of forbearance in the case of the Phar- 
isees. St. Paul says that we suffer fools gladly 
when we know that we ourselves are wise. The 
Sadducees well knew that the doctrine of a 
resurrection was not appended tothe law of 
Moses, and these five books were all that these 
men held sacred; consequently, the Pharisaic 
arguments in proof of a resurrection must 
always have appeared very impotent and unsat- 
isfactory to the Sadducees, because they were 
drawn chiefly from the lesser prophets’ writings, 
which that party did not recognize as canonical. 
But the apostles grounded the general doctrine 
on the specific certainty of Chrisi’s resurrection, 
and this was what irritated the Sadducees; the 
were grieved that the apostles preached dona 
Christ” the resurrection from the dead, Acts iv. 
2. But now as this particular in the apostles? 
doctrine incurred the resentment of the Saddu- 
cees, whose sentiments it condemned: so it is 
but reasonable to suppose that it would concik 
iate the favor and protection of the Pharisees, 
whose sentiments it confirmed. This in fact 
was the case; for when the Sadducees, who 
had imprisoned the apostles, consulted about 
putting them to death, as the sharpest and surest 
refutation of their hated argument for a general 
resurrection, there stood up a man inthe sanhe- 
drim, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a teacher of 
the law, in great esteem among all the people, 
(Acts v.) and this divine plead the cause of the 
christian teachers with such moderation and 
eloquence, that “to him they agreed.” The 
apostles were dismissed, but charged by the 
Sadducees to teach the doctrine no more by the 
resurrection of Jesus, though, indeed, they had 
already filled the city with it. Now here it is 
wonderful and entertaining to behold the work- 
ings and contortions of religious bigotry! The 
Sadducees thought they saw in the apostles 
their last worst enemies, and they could have 
worried them. On the other hand the crafty 
Gamalie! saw in the apostles’ doctrine the most 
certain argument fora resurrection, the favorite 
tenet of his own party, and with what art does 
he procure them their dismission. However, all 
this had occurred at the moment of publishing 
the new religion, before either party, Sadducean 
or Pharisaic, could well determine what was the 
grand peculiarity. I dare say that both these 
sects, in the first instance, were induced to think 
christianity nothing more than some modifica- 
tion of Pharisaism; for the great tumult and 
conversion which the new doctrine at its first 
appearance excited in the city, together with 
the confusion of feeling caused by the preach- 
ing of the resurrection of Jesus, which was 
always very prominent in the public addresses 
of the apostles, had prevented these sectaries 
from inquiring more minutely into the faith and 
practice of the apostles. 

The church must have already consisted of 
many thousands by thistime. ‘The first address 
of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, proselyted 
three thousand; and we are told that the Lord 
continued to add to the church daily the eusede 
Afterwards it. amounted to five thousand, and 
still multitudes, both of men and women, were 
the more added to the Lord; myriads of the 
priests were obedient to the faith, and the word 
or doctrine of the Lord increased mightily in 
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Jerusalem. Now all these had hitherto enjoyed 
the favor and protection of Gamaliel and his 
sect, and had been, perhaps, chiefly Pharisees 
theniselves. We have seen how the Sadducees 
opposed them, and how artfully Gamaliel pro- 
cured the release of the apostles who were at 
the head of the church. These things bring us 
to the end of the fifth chapter. 
Stephen and a horrible persecution of the church 
generally, are the very next events which follow 
in the order of the Acts of the Apostles.. And 
here a reader, awake to what the author of this 
treatise recounted, must pause inastonishment— 
must be confounded at the fickleness of religious 
favor. Stephen is murdered by the sectaries, 
and the disciples of that very Gamaliel, who 
had, but this moment, employed all his cilo- 
quence in the defence of the Nazarenes, are 
now imbruing their hands in their blood, enter- 
ing into houses and dragging out both men and 
women. Paul, the scholar of Gamaliel, com- 
mitted them to prison. What was their crime? 
By what unheard of practice did the brethren 
forfeit the favor and protection of the people, 
for hitherto they were in favor with them all? 
Were they still only the Sadducees who perse- 
cuted the disciples? Alas! the Pharisees were 
turned against them also, and had now discov- 
ered a peculiarity in the christian doctrine, which 
made them as much the enemies of the apostles 
as the Sadducees haa been before. But did not 
both parties just now agree to let the christians 
goonunmolested? Did not Gamaliel say, “let 
them alone?” resolving all into this pious con- 
clusion, that if this counsel, or this work, were 
of men, it would come to nought; but if it were 
of God it could not be overcome. What had 
the christians done? Why all this horrible per- 
secution? It was not because they had violated 
any legal institute—any of the external Mosaic 
observances. For though the word of God 
increased mightily in Jerusalem, though multi- 
tudes of men and women were the more added 
to the Lord, and myriads of the priests were 
obedient to the faith; yet were they all zealous 
of the law. The new doctrine, however Phar- 
isees and Sadducees may have rated it, seemed 
only to make those who received it better men, 
for they were daily with one accord in the tem- 
ple praising God and_ having favor with all the 
people. Now if the brethren were not perse- 
cuted for abandoning the law, for this they car- 
ried with them into the new religion, then they 
must have been persecuted for the apostles’ doc- 
trine, and yet not forall the several pointsin that 
doctrine; for we have seen that the Pharisees 
favored their method of preaching the resurrec- 
tion, and protected them on account of it from 
the outrages of the Sadducees. Indeed, it was 
formally agreed by both these parties to let the 
christians alone; tolet them proceed unmolested, 
as long as nothing worse than the doctrine of a 
resurrection marked their religious creed. But 
this they did ata time when they had not as yet 
thought that the apostles’ doctrine masieed a 
more minute investigation. Still, however, the 
question returns, what had the christians done 
to excite the united fury of these two sects? Is 
there no scriptural answer to this important 
question? Is there nothing which might serve 
asa clue to bring us to the bottom of this per- 
secution? We have seen who inflicted the 
punishment, and who had to endure it. But 
the cause—what was that? Not the doctrine 
of the resurrection. Whatthen? Let us follow 


the scholar of Gamaliel to Damascus; let us 
accompany this pious student of divinity to the 
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place of his destination; the place whither he 
was commissioned by letters = doubt clerically 
patent) for the godly and religious purpose of 
hunting up the poor innocents of the Lord of 
Glory. The time was come when those who 
slew them thought they offered an acceptable 
service to God. Alas! mistaken men! they 
shall give an account to Him whois ready to 
judge thequickandthe dead. Paul tells us that 
in this affair he carried with him to Damascus 
letters of authority from the high priests, but he 
does not himself mention the very crime which 
characterized a christian; the peculiarity which 
distinguished a follower of Jesus from other 
Jews, that made him obnoxious to the persecu- 
tors, and liable to be carried off by Paul to Jeru- 
salem. And this leaves us as much in the dark 
as ever concerning the particular point in the 
apostles’ doctrine, which lay at the root of this 
persecution. However,‘the apostle was con- 
verted onhis way to Damascus, and the surpris- 
ing phenomena which accompanied his conver- 
sion were obvious to those who accompanied 
him. ‘The whole party was struck to the earth 
by the splendor of the Saviour’s glory. And 
the change in Paul’s sentiments—his conversion 
from judaism to christianity, was soon blazed 
throughout the city. Paul (Acts ix.) immedi- 
ately associated with those whom he had come 
to persecute and to carry bound to Jerusalem; 
and had even the courage to enter the Jewish 
synagogue, and to preach Jesus that he was the 
“Son of God;” at which all the Jews and pros- 
elytes of Damascus who heard his address, who 
listened to his arguments and were as yet unsus-: 
pecting of the change, were surprized, were con- 
founded! The young scholar of the great 
Gamaliel, the famous zealot, who had carried it 
against the christians with such a high hand at 
Jerusalem, was now an abettor of the supposed 
heresy of the Nazarenes—in short, was, in the 
pious estimation of the synagogue people, lost! 
an apostate! an idolater! What were the 
reflections of those who witnessed all this—who 
heard him speak, who heard him argue, who 
knew the tenor of his commission, and the par- 
ticular crime of those whom he persecuted in 
Jerusalem and had come. hither to seize? Rea- 
der, attend! the following are their very words: 
“Ts not this he who made havoc of them at Jeru- 
salem who call on eee this name, and came 
hither to carry such bound to the chief priests?” 
Surprising sentence! “Carry such.” Carry 
whom? All who invoked the name of “the Son 
of God.” We have hit at last, then, on the par- 
ticular point in the apostles’ doctrine which 
made the church so obnoxious to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees after they had discovered st, 
The brethren, then, it was found, lived in the 
idolatrous practice, as the Socinians would call 
it, of “invoking the Lord Jesus.”. Now, then, 
we can see the full import of that passage in 
the ninth chapter, where Ananias manifests 
such reluctance to visit Paul, even after the 
Lord Jesus bade him. Ananias, poor man, was 
guilty; he was one of those who invoked the 
name of Jesus, and was probably doing so at 
the hour of prayer, when the Lord Jesus vouch- 
safed him this vision. Reader, hear his own 
words. When the Lord desired him to go visit 
Paul in the house of one Judas, * Lord,” says 
he, “I have heard from many concerning this 
man, how much evil he has done to your saints 
in Jerusalem, and he is here with authority from 
the chief priests to bind all who invoke your 
name.” Acts ix. 13. Now, in these two quo- 
tations, the church in Jerusalem, and the breth- 
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ren in Damascus, are alike obnoxious, and are 
uilty of the same crime—the invocation of 
esus. Yet the church of Jerusalem was gath- 
ered and instructed by the apostles; nay, it was 
the first of all christian churches, and is to be 
imitated by all. Is christianity really a system 
of idolatry? Is the Son of God, whom ¢hris- 
tians have been taught by the apostles to adore, 
the son of Joseph, the carpenter? ‘Take these 
words of the apostle John, Ist epistle, v. 13. 
“These things [ have written to you who be- 
lieve in the name of the Son of God, that you 
may know that you have everlasting life,” &c. 
“ This also is the confidence which we have in 
-him, that if we ask any thing according to his 
will, he hearkensto us. Now if we know that 
he hearkens to us in whatever we ask, we know 
that we obtain from him the petitions which we 
have asked.” This is a very odd sort of sen- 
tence on the Socinian scheme. John says that 
he had entire confidence in being heard: perhaps 


the reader does not know what the apostle al-| 


ludes tointhisexpression. The allusion, reader, 
is to an expressive declaration made by the Sa- 
viour himself whilst on earth; (John’s gospel, 
chapter xiv.) The apostles were dreadfully 
alarmed atthe idea of his leaving them, being 
ignorant of the nature of his kingdom; so, in 
order to comfort them, he tells them that though 
he must leave them, yet he would return, and 
then whatever they would ask in his name he 
would do it for them—lI am going away, i. e. to 
heaven; but, reader, mark the Lord’s own 
words—“ but whatever you ask in my name that 
I will do.” Again, “that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son, if you ask any thing in my 
name I will do-it.” Amen! ‘It was this prom- 
ise that made John confident that Christ would 
hear us. Thus Jesus corrupted the apostles, 
and they corrupted the church of Jerusalem, 
and all others who would wish to shape their 
faith and practice by their example and teaching 
in the New Testament. And thus we see the 
origin of Stephen’s dying prayer, ‘Lord Jesus 
receive my Spirit—Lord, vd not this sin to their 
charge.” And now the Socinians may them- 
selves query whether this characteristic of the, 
first of all christians, and christian churches, 
belongs to them. No man, however, can tri- 
umph over these little creatures. I know them 
well. A Socinian is a little mortal— 


“ Destroy his fib and sophistry. In vain! 
“ The creature’s at his dirty work again.” Oo. 





To the editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Sirn—Your having received with so much can- 
the few lines 1 sent you some time since, 
Bisons me to be so intrusive as to address 
ouagain. I have carefully read seven num- 
ers of the “ Baptist,’’ and I can assure you that 
the work, taken as a whole, merits my unfeigned 
approbation. ‘To say that it has no defects, 
would be saying more than I dare say of any 
work of fallible authors. Your remarks in 
reply to my few lines of the 6th November last 
were satisfactory upon the item on which I 
addressed you; so far as this, that you advocate 
the circulation of the bible only on principles, 
orin a manner, different from the present popu- 
lar plan. Your plan is no doubt more accordant 


to the genius of the christian religion; howev- 
er, as Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached, 
whether in pretence or sincerity, so I rejoice 
that the bible is widely diffused by bible socie- 
ties, whether in pretence or in sincerity. You 
will not, however, understand me as disagree- 
ing with your plan; for I can assure you I think 
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well of it, and would wish to see the churches 
of Christ alldoing so. I would much rather see 
the bible disseminated in this way than the pres- 
ent; as I have no doubt but the apostle would 
rather have seen Christ preached sincerely, than 
in pretence. But until I see your plan carried 
into effect, I will aid the present plan of distrib- 
uting the bible. 

I have thought much on the missionary plan 
since I read the first number of your paper, and 
I have read a good deal on the subject; and 
your views, as far as I understand them, appear 
to accord with mine. I have seat you, some 
time since, by a friend, Brown’s History of Mis- 
sions, which i wish you to read if you have not. 
I would, were I disposed to expose the mission- 
ary mistakes, desire no other documents than 
what come from the pens of missionary men 
and their advocates, to show their folly and the 
ignorance of christianity which appear in this 
popular project. I hope you will kindly receive 
these few hints from the pen of a friend, whose 
heart desires the success. of truth, and who 
wishes you all success in opposing Antichrist 
in the various forms which he assumes. The 
plainness of these remarks forbids their appear- 
ance in your magazine; but I know you will 
respect the motives which dictated them. 

Your sincere friend, 
Rozert Cavtiovs. 

P——, Va. Feb. 23, 1824. 


To Mr. Robert Cautious. 

Dear Sirn—T ue “ plainness of your remarks,” 
as respects myself, should not, in my judgment, 
preclude their insertion in this work. I thank- 
fully receive them, and in general acquiesce in 
their correctness. They are, indeed, such as 
had occurred to my own mind, and your state- 
ment of them confirmed me in the truth of them, 
I thank you for Brown’s History. I will read it 
carefully, as soonasI find l¢isure. I have but 
partially read it, and at considerable intervals. 

Our objections to the missionary plan origi- 
nated from the conviction that it is unauthorized 
in the New Testament; and that, in many in- 
stances, it is a system of iniquitous peculation 
and speculation. I feel perfectly able to main- 
tain both the one and the other of these positions. 
What charity, what lawless charity would it re- 
quire to believe that a Reverend Divine, for in- 
stance, coming to the city of Pittsburgh some 
time since, under the character of a missionary, 
and after ‘ preaching four sermons” of scholas- 
tic divinity to a few women and children in the 
remote corners of the city, called on the trea- 
surer of the missionary fund in that place, 
and actually drew forty dollars for the four ser- 
mons: I say, what lawless charity would it re- 
quire to consider such a man a servant of Jesus 
Christ, possessed of the spirit of Paul, or Peter, 
or any of the truce missionaries!! My inform- 
ant is a very respectable citizen of Pittsburgh. 
He assured me he had the intelligence from the 
treasurer’s own lips. T'en dollars for a sermon 
one hour long! preached to the heathen in the 
city of Pittsburgh by a regularly educated, pious 
missionary!! How many widows’ mites, how 
many hard earned charities were swallowed in 
one one by this gormandizer!! Teil it notin 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon! 
“ But,” says an apologist, “it required the good 
man a week to study it; besides, he gave them 
prayers into the bargain.» A week to study a 
sermon! fora graduate at college too!! hy 
his sermon was not wortha cent! There is not 
a lawyer in Pittsburgh who could not prepare 
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an orthodox sermon in a week, and deliver it 
handsomely too for ten dollars. From the pray- 
ers and sermons of such missionaries, may the 
pagans be long preserved! 

Not questioning the piety and philanthropy 
of many of the originators, and present abettors 
of the missionary plan, we must say that the 
present scheme is not authorized by our King. 
This, I think, we proved some time ago; and 
no man that we have heard of, has come for- 
ward publicly to oppose our views. Indeed, I 
think we have few men of any information who 
would come forward openly to defend the plan 
of saving the world by means of money and 
science; of converting pagans by funds raised 
indirectly from spinning wheels, fruit stalls, 
corn fields, melon patches, potatoe lots, rags, 
children’s play things, and religious newspa- 
pers, consecrated to missionary purposes; and 
from funds raised directly by begging from ev- 
ery body, of every creed, and of no creed what- 
ever. By sending out men to preach begging, 
sermons, and to tell the people of A’s mission- 
ary paten of potatoes producing twice as much 
per acre, as those destined for himself and ehil- 
dren; of B’s uncommon crop of missionary 
wheat, a part of which he covetously alienated 
from the missionary to himself, and, as a judg- 
ment upon him, his cow broke into his barn and 
ate of it until she killed herself; of E’s mission- 
ary sheep having each yeaned two lambs a 
piece, while his Swn only yeaned him one a 
piece, and a variety of other miracles wrought 
in favor of the missionary fund. I say, what 
man of good common sense and of a reasonable 
mind woild come forward to defend a scheme 
of converting the world by such means, and by 
the means of that very “vain philosophy” and 
“science falsely so called,’? condemned by the 
apostles, ‘ Hoping always to hear from you when 
you have any thing deemed worthy of my atten- 
tion, I remain your friend, A. CAMPBELL. 





Wuen the Messiah was crowned Lord of All, 
he sent out missionaries, called and qualified to 
proclaim salvation to the ends of the earth, and 
to set up his kingdom in the world. Behold 
their success in the following abstract from Pa- 
ley’s Evidences, p. 235. Ep. 

“The institution, which properly began cnly 
after its author’s removal from the world, before 
the end of thirty years has spread itself through- 
out Judea, Galilee, and Samaria; almost all the 
numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, through 
Greece, and the islands of the Augean Sea, the 
sea coast of Africa, and had extended itself to 
Rome and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at 
Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydia, 
Saron, the number of converts is intimated by 
the expressions “ a great number,” “ great mul- 
titudes,” “ much people.” Converts are men- 
tioned, without any designation of their num- 
ber, at Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, 
Lystra, Damascus. During all this time, Jeru- 
salem continued not only the centre of the mis- 
sion, but a principal seat of the religion; for 
when saint Paul returned thither, at the conclu- 
sion of the period of which we are now consid- 
ering the accounts, the other apostles pointed 
out to him, as a reason for a compliance with 
their advice, “how many thousands [myriads, 
ten thousands] there were in that city wha be- 
lieved.’ Thus the work goes on in which the 
Lord has a hand.” 
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Numsers of our neighboring clergy read the 
Christian Baptist, and having read it, as public 
censors of the press, tell their people, on * the 
Sabbath,” that they ought not to read it: that it 
is dangerous to familjes to admit it within their 
walls, (Because it recommends the scriptures 
as their own interpreter, and exposes the tricks 
of the clergy.). This is ike themselves. On 
all occasions, when the craft has been in dan- 
ger, they have acted thus. The clergy once 
obtained a decree that every man’s goods should 
be confiscated, who admitted into his house the 
writings of a monk, who opposed the priesthood, 
and recommended the bible. But, to save the 
clergy from the sin of “sabbath breaking,’ we ° 
will give any of them an opportunity of publish- 
ing in this paper, literatim et punctualim, any 
thing they have to offer in their own defence, or 
against us. We shall give them page for page. 
Do, then, gentlemen, come forward manfully, 
and speak out against us. We speak openly.. 
Come and do likewise. Epitor. 


Queries, 


Dip God ever.call a man to any work for which 
he was not fully qualified, and in the perform- 
ance of which he was not successful ? 

Ans. No, if we except the modern preachers 
at home, and those called missionaries abroad. 
They say they are spectally called, but neither 
their qualifications nor their success warrant the 
belief of these professions. With an open bible 
in my hand, I must say that God never called a 
man to any work for which he was not fully 
qualified, and in the performance of which he 
was not successful. 

If you believed yourself specially called by 
God to preach the gospel to the Birmans, what 
would you do? 

-Ans. I would not ask. the leave of any Board 
of Missions, nor their support; but, confiding in 
the power and faithfulness of him that called 
me, I would, without conferring with flesh and 
blood, depart, and look to Heaven for every pro- 
vision, protection, and support, by land and sea, 
necessary for safe conduct thither, and also for 
success when I arrived. If I could not thus act, 
I could not believe myself called, nor expect 
success in the undertaking. ‘his, reason re- 
quires. But enthusiasm, superstition, or covet- 
ousness would prompt one to apply to flesh and 
blood for patronage and support, and at the same 
time to profess to be called by God and to rely 
upon him for protection and success. Eprror, 


No. 9.] Aprit 5, 1824. a 
Essays on ecclesiastical characters, councils, creeds, 
and sects—No. I. 

Having paid a little attention to the clergy of 


| our time, we shall now examine the principles; 


views and circumstances, that gave rise to such 
an orderofmen. The modern clergy are much 
indebted to those who laid the foundation of 
their empire. Other men have labored, and 
they have entered into Their labors. Little do 
many think, and indeed little do they know, 
that the modern clergy are indebted to Pythag- 
oras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
and a thousand Pagan philosophers, Jewish and 
Christian theorists, for the order of things which 
they found ready to their hand, soon as they 
put on the sacerdotal robes, Philosophers 


J originated opinions, opinions obtained disciples, 
disciples made sects, sects adopted creeds, 
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creeds required councils, councils published 
canons; and all these created and required 
priests to illustrate, to approbate and to fulmi- 
nate their decisions. The consolidation of 
systems of measures for establishing and per- 
petuating a flourishing spiritual commonwealth, 
required a thousand ingredients that on 
ublic notice, because not submitted to public 
inspection. 
ur plan requires us to notice the ancient 
philosophers and the sects which they establish- 
ed, as many of their opinions were early im- 
bibed by most of the christian teachers, and 
were soon an element of their creeds. We 
shall begin with Pythagoras. 

This philosopher flourished about five hundred 
and fifty years before Christ. He travelled exten- 
sively, and spent twenty-five years in Egypt in 

uest of ‘knowledge. He opened a school at 
Yroton in Italy, which was much frequented by 
Grecian and Italian youths. He was the first 
man that called himself a philosopher, and gave 
currency to the name. He inculcated on his 

upils the austerities of the Egyptian priests. 
He obliged them all to put their property into a 
common stock, and thus to have all things in 
common. He used the three sorts of style adopt- 
ed by the Egyptians in teaching their mysteries: 
the simple, the hieroglyphical, amd the symboli- 
cal. He preferred the last. He first called the 
world kosmos, from its order and beauty; and 
became famous for his skill in geometry, as- 
tronomy and arithmetic. But his theological 
principlesare those which we have in view. He 
taught that, | 

“All mankind lived in some pre-existent 
state, and that for the sins committed by them 
in that state, some of their souls were sent into 
human bodies, and others into brutes,to be pun- 
ished for, and to be purged from, their former 
sins. Viewing the whele brutal creation to be 
animated by human souls, he held it unlawful 
to kill any animal, and to eat animal food. In 
order to purge themselves from sins committed 
in a pre-existent state, he taught his disciples to 
practise long fastings, and other severities, to 
subdue their bodily appetites, and to subordinate 
all desires to the soul. -These were the grand 
peculiarities of his system.” 

Socrates flourished four hundred years before 

Christ. He is said to have taught (for he left 
nothing in writing behind him) that, 
_ “The soul of man isimmortal, because imma- 
terial; that there is but one supreme God; that 
there are demons that superintend the affairs of 
this world; that men ought not to pursue riches 
orgworldly honors, but to cultivate their minds 
aii practise virtue. It is believed that he 
borrowed some of his ideas from the Jewish 
scriptures.”? 

‘Plato, the scholar of Socrates, flourished three 
hundred and forty-eight years before Christ. It 
is chiefly from his writings that we learn the 
sentiments of Socrates. He improved upon the 
principles of Socrates, and his fame transcend- 
ed that of all other philosophers, in the de- 
omgiaey of religion and morality. He taught 
that, ) 

“The universe was governed by a being of 
er sang power and wisdom, possessed of pertect 

iberty, and independence. That there were 


a certain invincible malignity and corruption in 
matter, insuperable by the powerofGod. That 
the human soul is an emanation from God, so, 
necessarily immortal; that evil must necessarily 
exist from the union of matter and mind in the 
human person; that demons were an.order of 
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beings inferior to the Deity, but superior to men, 
and’that they governed the world; consequently, 
that they should be worshipped because of their 
agency in human affairs. Some of them he 
viewed as mediators, ** carrying men’s prayers to 
God and his answers tomen.” In his Timeus 
he declares, that “it is neither easy to find the 
parent of the universe, nor safe fo discover him 
to the vulgar when found.”. He therefore taught 
that, in matters of worship, his disciples ought 
to govern themselves by the laws of their coun- 
try (nomo poleos.) This was the maxim of Soc- 
rates, and toit Platoagreed. In his book viii. De 
Rep. he orders “ worship and rites to be perform- 
ed to the gods, and to demons, and to Escula- 
pius, lest he should too much shock the preju- 
dices of the vulgar.” 

Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, flourished 
three hundred and thirty-two years before Christ. 
He taught that, 

‘¢ Matter was eternal; that the world, by pow- 
ers natural to matter, has continued from all 
eternity the same as we see it, and thatthere ex- 
ists nothing in the universe distinct from matter; 
that the present course of things, consisting of 
the motions of the heavens, and of the successive 
generations and corruptions of animals and ve- 
getables, can neither be interrupted nor des- 
troyed by any thing’ extraneous, but must con- 
tinue forever. As for the Deity, if there were 
any, he taught that it is a nature happy in the | 
contemplation of itself, and entirely regardless’ 
of human affairs.” 

Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean system of 
philosophy in Greece, flourished two hundred 
and seventy years before Christ. The Epicu- 
reans maintained that, 

“The world arose from chance; that the gods 
whose existence they did not dare to deny, nei- 
ther did nor could extend their providential care 
to human affairs; that the soul was mortal; that 
pleasure was to be regarded as the ultimate end 
of man, and that virtue was neither worthy of 
esteem nor choice byt with a view to the at- 
tainment of pleasure,””* 

Zeno, the first teacher of the Stoic system, 
flourished in Greece two hundred and sixty four 
years before Christ. 

“The god of the Stoics is described as a 
corporeal being, united to matter by a ne- 
cessary connexion, and subject to the determi- 
nation of an immutable fate. This fate is, how- 
ever, explained by the Stoics to be the wise coun- 
sels of their sovereign, to which he is obliged 
to conform, and from which he can never depart. 
When the Stoics say Jupiter is subject to fate, 
they mean he is subject to the wisdom of his 
own counsels, and must act in conformity with 
his supreme perfections. They said that the 
existence of the soul was confined toa certain 
period of time. They looked with indignant 
contempt upon effeminate vices. Simplicity 
and moderation were carried to the extreme of 
austerity, and external good and evil were 
viewed with henghty contempt.” 

The Cynic philosephy, taught first by Antis- 
thenes, was so similar in its moral discipline to 
that of the Stoics, that we shall subjoin the 
sum of moral doctrine of Antisthenes and the 
Cynic sect: 

*‘ Virtue alone is a sufficient foundation for a 


* Pleasure is supposed by some to mean, in this system, 
not only sensua!, but to comprehend moral and intellec- 
tual pleasures. “ If so,” says a learned writer, “in what 
does the scheme of Epicurus, as respects virtue, differ from 
the opinion of those christian philosophers, who maintain 
— self-love is the only spring of ali buman affections and 
actions. 
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happy life. Virtue consists, not in a vain osten- 
tation of learning, or an idle display of words, 
but in a steady course of right conduct. Wis- 
dom and virtue are the same. A wise man will 
always be contented with his condition, and 
will live rather according to the precepts of 
virtue, than according to the laws or customs of 
his country. Wisdom is a secure and impreg- 
nable fortress—virtue, armor which cannot be 
taken away. Whatever is honorable is good— 
whatever is disgraceful is evil. Virtue is the 
only bond of friendship. It is better to associate 
with a few good men against a vicious multi- 
tude, than to join the vicious, however numerous, 
against the good. The love of pleasure is a 
temporary madness.” The following maxims 
and apothegms are also ascribed to Antisthenes: 
“As rust consumes iron, so does envy consume 
the heart of man. That state is hastening to 
ruin, in which no difference is made between 
good and bad men. The harmony of brethren 
is a stronger defence than a wall of brass. A 
wise man converses with the wicked, as a phy- 
sician with the sick, not to catch the disease, 
but to cure it. A philosopher gains at least one 
thing from his manner of life—a power of con- 
versing with himself. The most necessary part 
of learning is, to unlearn our errors. The man 
who is afraid of another, whatever he may think 
of himself, is a slave. 
that a bad’man had been praising him, said, 
What foolish thing have I been doing?” 

The Academics, who, with the Epicureans, 
were the most numerous of the Grecian sects at 
the christian era, despaired of finding truth in 
such a variety of opinions, and therefore taught 
that, 

“It was uncertain whether the gods existed 
or not; whether the soul was mortal or immortal; 
whether virtue was preferable to vice, or vice to 
virtue.” 

The. Eclectics supposed that many things 
were unreasonable and absurd in all the sys- 
tems of philosophy, and therefore set about 
forming a new system, comprising, what they 
supposed, the most reasonable tenets and doc- 
trines ofall the sects. This eclectic philosophy 
was taught with great success in Alexandria in 
Egypt, when the Messiah was born. And Philo 
the Jew, who was a member of this sect, repre- 
sents it as very flourishing at thattime. The 
Eclectics held Plato in the highest esteem, yet 
they made no scruple to join with his doctrines 
whatever they thought conformable to reason 
in the tenets and opinions of other philosophers. 

Hitherto we have mentioned only the systems 
of philosophy that obtained first among the 
Greeks, and afterwards among the Romans. 
We shall just, in the same brief manner, notice 
the oriental philosophy, denominated by orien- 
talists, not philosoph’ hut science. ‘The vo- 
taries of the oriental 8... .1ce were numerous in 

'Persia, Syria, Chaldea, and Egypt. Of this 

science there were many sects, it is worthy of 
remark, that, while “the Grecian and Roman 
sects of philosophy were much divided about 
the first principles of science, all the sects of 
the oriental science deduced their tenets from 
one fundamental principle.” This science 
supposed that, > 

“The origin of evils, with which the universe 
abounds, was to be found not in God, whom 
they viewed as essentially good and benevolent; 
but as there was nothing beyond or without the 
Deity but matter, therefore matter is the centre 
and source of all evil, of all vice.. That matter 
was eternal and derived its present form, not 
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from the will of the supreme God, but from 
the creating power of some inferior intelli- 
gence, to whom the world and its inhabi- 
tants owed their existence. Some imagined 
two eternal principles from whence all things 
proceeded, the one presiding over light and the 
other over matter; and by their perpetual conflict, 
explained the mixtvre of good and evil that ap- 
pears in the universe. Others maintained, that 
the being that presided over matter was not an 
eternai principle, but a subordinate intelligence, 
one of those whom the supreme God produced 
from himself. They supposed that this being 
was moved by a sudden impulse to reduce to 
order the rude mass of matter, and to create 
A third sort fell upon another 
system, and said that there was a triple divine 
principle, or a triumvirate of beings, in which 
the Supreme Deity was distinguished from the 
material, and from the creator of this world. 
The Supreme Being they supposed to be asa 
radiant light, most pure, diffused through the 
immensity of space, called the pleroma. The 
eternal nature, having dwelt long in solitude, 
produced from itself two minds of a different 
sex, which resembled the Supreme Parent in 
the most perfect manner. In process of time, 
from these two proceeded a celestial family. 
These were called Hons. How many of these 
there were was not decided. The Creator of 
this world they called Demiurge. 

‘‘ Man, they considered a compound of terres- 
trial and celestial .nature—of the evil principle 
of matter, and of the divinity. Those who sub- 
due the evil principle that propels them to sin 
against the Supreme ascend directly to the Ple- 
roma. Those yielding to the evil principle 
shall be sent after death into other sethes until 
they awake from their sinful lethargy. In the 
end the Supreme God shall come forth victorious, 
and, having delivered from their servitude the 
greatest part of those enslaved souls, shall dis- 
solve the frame of this visible world and involve 
itinruin. After this, primitive tranquility will 
be restored in the universe, and God shall reign 
with happy spirits in undisturbed felicity through 
endless ages.” 

Such were the prominent features of the orien- 
Among the Jews, prior to the 
birth of the Messiah, there was also a variety of 
opinions and sects. They imbibed many of the 
opinions popular among the sects of philosophers, 
and even some of the superstitious notions of 
the Egyptians, Syrians and Arabians who lived 
in their neighborhood. In Palestine, the Jewish 
and Samaritan religions flourished at the chris- 
tian era. The Samaritans originated in sthe 
time of king Rehoboam. Shalmanesser, i: 
of Assyria, having besieged Samaria, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Israel, contradistinguished 
from the capital of the kingdom of Judah, car- 
ried the people captive and filled their place 
with Babylonians, Cutheans, and other idolators, 
These having obtained an Israclitish priest, to 
instruct them in the ancient religion of the land, 
embraced the Jews’ religion, with which they 
mixed a great part of their own idolatry. After 
the return of the Jews from their captivity, they 
entirely quitted the worship of idols. They, 
though united in religion with the Jews, quar- 
relled with them about the rebuilding ‘of the 
temple; and when they could not prevail, they 
erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, in oppo 
sition to that at Jerusalem. The Jews and Sa- 
maritans, like many sects in our time, who ap- 
proximate very nigh to each other, but go not 
the whole length, cherished @ cordial antipathy 
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against each other; so much 80, as to have no 
dealings with one another. The Jews were 
divided into three principal sects, besides many 
subordinate ones, at the christian epoch—the 
Essenes, the Pharisees, andthe Sadducees. The 
Essenes dwelt generally in solitude, and main- 
tained that, 

‘Religion consisted, wholly in contemplation 
and silence. _They practised a most religious 
abstinence. Many of them lived in celibacy, 
and observed a variety of penitential exercises 
and mortifications, borrowed from Egypt where 
many of them dwelt. The Essenes of Syria 
thought it possible to appease God by sacrifices, 
though in a manner quite different from the 
Jewish. Others maintained that a serene and 
composed mind, addicted to the contemplatian 
of divine things, was the only sacrifice accep- 
table to God. They viewed the law of Moses 
as an allegorical system of spiritual and myste- 
rious truths, and renounced all regard to its 
letter in the explication of it. They held abso- 
lute predestination, and that only the soul 
would be punished in a future state.” 

The Sadducees maintained that, 

“Only the written law was of divine author- 
ity; that neither the oral law nor the prophets 
were to be regarded as of divine authority; 
that the written law was to be interpreted lite- 
rally; that there was noresurrection, nor future 
state, angel, nor human spirit; that there was 
no predestination; that man was an absolute 
master of all his actions.” 

The Pharisees taught that, 

“ The law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
oral law, or the traditions of the elders, were 
of equal authority; that there was a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, a future state, angels and spi- 
rits; that the children of Abraham alone should 
be raised from the dead and enter into future 
happiness; that there should be eating and 
drinking in a future state; and that every man 
would be reunited to his former wife. They 
held absolute predestination, and at the same 
time, with the Sadducees, they held free will. 
They separated from all they deemed sinners, 
and would not so much as eat or drink with 
them. They held that the words of the Old 
Testament had a double sense—the one /ileral, 
the other mysterious. ‘They were strict observ- 
ers of all the traditions of the elders, and culti- 
vated a very sanctified appearance in the pre- 
sence of the people.” 

Such were the leading moral and religious 
philosophical sects that were flourishing when 
the Messiah was born. Besides these there 
was an endless variety of subdivisions. Nearly 
three hundred different opinions were enter- 
tained amongst the Romans concerning the 
summum bonum, or chief good. Thus the Mes- 
siah found the world with respect to opinion; 
aud as respected the worship of idols in all its 
variety, volumes could do no more than give 
their names. Their gods, their temples, their 
priests, their sacrifices, and their festivals, 
would require an age to unfold. 

The use we intend to make of the preceding 
documents in the course of this work, demand- 
ed this brief notice of them. We hope our 
readers will ultimately agree with us in the 
necessity of giving this abstract. —Ebiror. 


Extracts from my Sentimental Journal. 
No. I. 
The Nature and Power of Faith illustrated. 
In ws the city we met multitudes of 
women flying 7 evcry direction, some 


men an 
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of them having literally forsaken all that they 
had; husbands had left their wives, parents 
their children, and children their parents. I 
asked every one who would stop to hear me, 
what was the matter. I always heard in reply, 
“The barbarian foes, the ruthless band, the 
merciless Scythians are approaching our city.” 
Have they yet entered it? replied J. ** No,” said 
they. Are they yet in sight? Igejoined. Iwas 
again answered in the negative. Why then do 
you hasten? was the last question their trepida- 
tion would afford me timeto ask. The answer 
which I received was pronounced with uncom- 
mon vehemence. Every feature in their face, 
and every tone corresponded with the import 
of their reply. It was this: “Twelve heralds 
of undoubted veracity gave the intelligence 
that they were just at hand, arrayed in all the 
vengeance of savage ferocity, stimulated to fu- 
rious excess, fromthe ills they had received 
from our nation.” I joined the fugitives, and, 
after retiring toa cave, fell into the following 
reflections :— 

What an advantage to mankind that they 
have received from their Creator the capacity or 
faculty of being so certain of what they have 
not seen, of that for which they have not the 
evidence of sense, as to be moved, excited, and 
impelled to every kind of exertion, suited to 
the nature of the case, from what they have 
believed, as though they had seenit. The un- 
cultivated citizen, as well as the sage philoso- 
pher, is equally certain, and equally moved 
by the belief of testimony. Itis a blessing, 
thought I, an inexpressible favor, that we have 
this capacity of being assured of what we have 
not seen, of what we have not felt, upon the 
testimony of others; and that this is as common 
to all mankind as instinct is to brutes, and so 
perfect at first that it is not capable of improve- 
ment; for a child believes as firmly, what it can 
apprehend, as a hoary-headed sage. This peo- 
ple, thought I, have been saved by faith—saved 
from the jaws of destruction, by believing what 
the twelve heralds reported. I could not but 
reflect with surprise at the stupidity of those 
rabbinical doctors who gave made so many non- 
sensical distinctions about the way and manner 
of believing, and the different kinds of faith. 
I found those people saved their lives by faith, 
without ever stopping to inquire of what kind 
their faith was; the only inquiry was about the 
evidence—about the number, character, ability, 
and faithfulness of the witnesses. Being satis- 
fied upon these points, they never thought of 
consulting their own feelings upon the occasion. 
But the fact which they believed operated upon 
all that was within them, just according to its 
own nature. It produced all its natural results; 
for every fact believed hasits natural or neces- 
sary results, and from the nature of all things it 
must necessarily beso. It was not their belief 
or their faith, abstract from the fact, that saved 
them; but the fact believed, that produced such 
a change upon them and upon their conduct. In 
one word, these people were saved by the belief 
of one fact, and that fact was of so great im- 
portance as to change their views and practice. 

Leaving the cave, and making my retreat into 
the interior of the country, I met, aftera few 
days, an old acquaintance, Timothy Stedfast, 
who used to be rather of a ichace 9° A tempera- 
ment, when employed asa menial servant in the 
service of Lord A. His countenance, attire, and 
gait, astonished me. Instead of that downcast 
aspect, and evil-boding, melancholic appearance, 
a peculiar cheerfulness overspread his counte-~ 
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nance, and an eye beaming with joy, indicated 
that some marvellous change had taken place 
in the views and circumstances of Timothy.— 
His raiment, too, was not of that rough and 
homespun texture as that in which he formerly 
performed his services in the fields and gardens 
of his former master. He was sumptuously ap- 
pareled, and even his sty of address and 
demeanor partigipated in the general elevation 
and improvemefit in his aspect. What! said i, 
so far from home, friend Timothy! * Yes,” said 
he, *¢and I must be farther yet; I am just going 
to the sea coast to embark for Jamaica.”’— 
What! to Jamaica? “O yes, and I would go 
much farther on the same errand.” Pray can 
you inform me of the nature of your errand? 
*“ Yes, with pleasure, and no doubt it will give 
ou joy to know it.” Say on. “ You know I 
iad an old uncle, of whom I once told you, liv- 
ing in Jamaica, who was very rich; his children 
being all dead,. he has left me his vast estate, 
and now I am going to possess it. It is said to 
be worth half a million, and the old gentleman 
having lately departed this life, has bequeathed 
the whole of it to your humble servant.” In- 
deed! said [. But how do you know that such 
is the fact? He replied, that three persons whom 
he once knew, men of undoubted veracity, had 
written to him informing him of the fact; * be- 
sides,” said he, “a copy of his last will and 
testament has been forwarded to me, to which 
the seal of the chief magistrate is appended.— 
I amcertain, I am certain,” exclaimed he. “It 
isa fact.” O then, said I, 1 wish you all possi- 
ble happiness; but be mindful that you were 
once poor. We parted. 
I began to muse again on the excellency and 
power of faith. Truly I thought it was the 
“ contidence of things hoped for, and the con- 





her younger brothers, and sisters, had perished 
by the victorious barbarians in the late invasion; 
that her father did not hear the tidings in time 
to effect an escape. I told her not to faint in 
the day of adversity; besides, said I, it may 
not be so bad as you expect; perhaps your in- 
iormants were not assured of the fact. “Oh! 
exclaimed she, *“*I could wish I could not be- 
lieve their testimony; but I know their charac- 
ter and their competency to givé certain infor- 
mation; and I am certain, yes, undoubtingly 
certain, that such is the fact.” I dismounted 
and retired to an inn, where I spent the evening 
in meditating upon the simplicity, the power, 
and excellency of faith. The following con- 
clusions were the necessary results of the scenes 
through which I had recently passed :— 

1. In the first place the singular power of 
faith is manifested in all places and amongst all 
people. It demonstrates itself to be one of the 
common, the most comnion, and intelligible 
principles of action; and produces the greatest 
changes in human character, in the views and 
pursuits of mankind. It overcomes the greatest 
difficulties, and impels men to the highest 
achievements known in the world. 

2. It always operates according to the fact 
believed. Joy and sorrow, love and hatred, 
fear and hope, are the effects of the fact be- 
lieved, and not of the manner of believing, so 
much talked of. 

3. Evidence alone produces faith, or testimo- 
ny is all that is necessary to faith. This is de- 
monstrably evident in every case; and there- 
fore the certainty felt is always proportioned to 
the character of the testimony produced. Faith 
is capable of being greatly increased in many 
instances; but only in one way, and that is, 
either by affording additional evidence, or by 


viction of things not seen.” And what first | brightening the evidences already produced.— 


struck me with irresistible force, was, that the 


fact believed always operates according to its | 


To exhort men to believe, or to try to scare 
them into faith by loud vociferations, or to cry 


own nature. What a change in the views, feel-| them into faith by effusions of natural or me- 
ings, appearance, and pursuits of Timothy!— | chanical tears, without submitting evidence, is 


Once a rough, unpolished, downcast, desponding | 


servant; now he possesses a smooth and polished 
exterior, a cheerful couptenance, and a joyful 
heart; rich in faith, though not yet in actual 
possession of the inheritance. How powerful 
the principle! What an impulse to activity, in- 
dustry, and perseverance! He forsakes the land 
of his nativity, his father’s house, his kindred, 
and the companions of his youth; he encounters 
the toils of along journey, perils by land and 
dangers by sea, trom the influence of faith.— 
This is the cause, the sole cause, of this extra- 
ordinary change. He cultivates the manners, 
the style, the demeanor, suitable to his antici- 
pated circumstances; and though yet not in 
possession of the inheritance, rejoices in hope 
of realizing all his expectations, And what 
still astonishes me, the belief of one fact thus 
converts the man—not the way and manner of 
believing, but the fact believed is the whole 
mystery. 

I was roused from my meditations upon this 
striking instance of the nature and power of 
faith, by meeting a friend whom I had met a 
few days ago, in all the cheerfulness and joy 
of good health, of good circumstances, of the 
finest animal spirits, light, gay, buoyant; but 
now clothed in mourning, and of a sad and de- 
jected appearance. A heavy sigh and a cheek 
washed with tears indicated the bitterness of 
her grief. With querulous accents she told me 
that two friends, of great respectability of char- 
acter, had written to her that her aged father, 





as absurd as to try to build a house or planta 
tree in a cloud. 

4. Faith, abstract from facts, produces no 
substantial, no real effect. Faith and opinions 
have nothing to do with each other—there is no 
consanguinity between them. A man mightas 
reasorfably expect to support animal life by the 
simple act of chewing, as to be saved by the 
mere act of believing. It isnot a man’s eating 
that keeps him alive, but what he does eat; so 
itis not a man’s believing that saves his soul, 
but what he does believe. 

5. All controversies about the nature of faith, 
about the different kinds of modern “ew 
either learned or unlearned nonsense, calculated 
to deceive and bewilder the superstitious mul- 
titudes that hang upon the lips of spiritual 
guides. The only, the grand question with ev- 
ery man is, What is fact, or truth? This ascer- 
tained, let there be no inquiries about how 
a man believes, or whether his faith be of the 
right kind. If a man really believes any fact, 
his faith soon becomes apparent by the influence 
of the fact upon him. 

6. No person can help believing when the 
evidence of truth arrests his attention. And 
without evidence it is as impossible to believe, 
as to bring something out of nothing. 

7. The term faith is used in the Bible in the 
commonly received sense of mankind, and the 
faith which we have in the testimony of God 
differs from that we have in the testimony of 
men in this one respect only—*that as men may 
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be deceived, and may deceive others, so the 
confidence we repose in their testimony, in 
some instances, may be very limited; but as 
God cannot be deceived himself, neither can 
deceive others, so the confidence we have in his 
testimony is superior to that we repose in the 
testimony of men; and as the word comes to us 
in demonstration of the Holy Spirit, or attested 
to us by the supernatural gifts which accom- 
panied the testimony of the original witnesses; 
so it affords the highest possible evidence, and 
therefore produces the greatest confidence. If 
we receive the testimony of men, says John, and 
act upon it in the most important concerns, the 
testimony of God is greater, and is capable of 
producing greater certainty, and infinitely wor- 
thy of being acted upon in the all-important 
Epitor. 


at 


That Jesus is the Christ. ~“ 
Grorcet Kine is the name of a man; but that 
George is king, is a proposition that expresses 
what either is, or isnot true. And that George 
is the king is a proposition not only more deti- 
nite than George is king, but it expresses some- 
thing more. It expresses that he is either the 
chief of kings, or that he isthe king spoken of 
orreferred to by the speaker. This, we pre- 
sume, is apprehended by all. Now, Jesus 
Christ is the name of a person; but that Jesus is 
Christ, or that Jesus is the Christ, is a proposi- 
tion that is either true or false. In the four 
gospels, or during the lifetime of the Messiah, 
the term Christ was never applied to him as a 
proper name, but asanappellative. After some 
time it was used as a proper name, and fre- 
quently without the name Jesus attached to it, 
it designated the Saviour. Thus, when Mat- 
thew wrote “the lineage of Jesus Christ,” he 
used the word as a proper name; but it is obvi- 
ous toall, from the perusal of the four gospels, 
especially in the original, or in Campbell’s im- 
proved translation, that the term Christ was) 
never addressed to the Saviour, while on earth, 
as a proper name, but as an appellative. The 
use of the article in the Greek is lost in many 
places in the English by the negligence or mis- 
apprehensions of king James? translators. Dr. 
Campbell observes in his Preliminary Disserta- 
tions, vol. i. p. 223: “If we weretojudge by the 
common version, or even by most versions into 
modern tongues, we should consider the word 
as rather A rma name than an appellative, or 
name of office, and should think of it only as 
a surname given to our Lord. Our translators 
have contributed greatly to this mistake, by 
very seldom prefixing the article before Christ, 
though it is rarely wanting inthe original. The 
word Christ was at first as much an appellative 
as the word baptist was, and the one was as reg- 
ularly accompanied with the article as the other. 
Yet our translators, who always say the bap- 
tist, have, one would think, studiously avoided 
saying the Christ. This mey appear, to superfi- 
cial readers, an inconsiderable difference; but 
the addition of the article will be found, when 
attended to, of real consequence for conveying 
the meaning in English, with the same perspt- 
cuity and propriety with which it is conveyed in 
Greek. So much virtue there is in the article, 
which, in our idiom, is never prefixed to the 
name of a man, though it is invariably prefixed 
to the name of office, unless where some pro- 
noun or appropriating expression renders it un- 
Fee that, without it, the sense is always 
darkened, and sometimes marred. Thus, in 
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preach unto you is Christ—Paul testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ—showing by the 
scriptures that Jesus was Christ”—the unlearned 
reader forms no distinct apprehension, as the 
common application of the words leads him 
uniformly to consider Jesus and Christ, as no oth- 
er than the name and surname of the same per- 
son. It would have conveyed to such a reader 
precisely the same meaning to have said, “ Paul 
testified to the Jews that Christ was Jesus; and 
so of the rest. The article alone, therefore, in 
such cases, adds considerable light to the 
expression; yet no more than what the words of 
the historian manifestly convey to every reader 
who understands his language. It should be, 
therefore, ** Paul testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Christ, or the Messiah,” &c. Many 
other examples might be brought to the same 
purpose; but these are sufficient.” 

That Jesus is the Christ is proposed to us asa 
ruth in the New Testament. But what is im- 
lied in the term Christ? John tells us that it 

18a correct translation of the word Messiah. 
Now both terms denote one and the same thing; 
for Messiah in Hebrew, and Christ in Greek, 
signify anointed. That Jesus is the anointed, 
is, in our tongue, equivalent to “Jesus is the 
Christ.” But still a question may occur, What 
is the meaning or peculiar import of the term 
“anointed” in this connexion? To this we 
answer from the bible, that persons designed for 
the Office of king, for the office of high priest, 
and, sometimes, for the office of prophet, were, 
by a divine command, anointed with oil, and 
thus empowered and consecrated by God to the 
office for which they were designated. Thus 
Saul was called the Lord’s anointed, and this 
consideration prevented David from taking away 
his life when obnoxious to his wrath and in his 
power. David also, and the kings of Judah 
were thus consecrated and empowered to act as 
kings, as viceroys, under God, over Israel. In 
allusion to this ceremony of inauguration, Paul 
applies to our King these words: ** your God has 
anointed you with the oil of gladness above your 
associates in office,’ above all the prophets, 
priests, and kings that were ever sent to Israel. 

Three eminent prophets, David, Isaiah, and 

Daniel, represent the promised Deliverer as an 
anointed prophet, an anointed priest, and an 
anointed king. Isaiah represents him as an 
anointed prophet, chap. lxi. 1. ‘The Lord has 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” 
Daniel represents him asan anointed priest, chap. 
ix. 25. 26. “And after threescore and two 
weeks shall the anointed, Messiah the Prince, 
be cut off, but not for himself,” &c. David, in 
the second psalm, represents him as an anointed 
king. He represents the alliance of the kings 
of the earth against the Lord’s anointed, and 
sings his coronation upon Zion the hill of his 
holiness. The whole of the salvation which 
sinful men require is comprised in the perform- 
ance of these three offices. We are ignorant, 
guilty, and enslaved. To remove ignorance is 
the office of a prophet; to remove guilt, the 
office of a priest; and to emancipate and lead 
to victory, to defend and protect, the office of a 
king. Now, to believe that “ Jesus isthe Christ,” 
is to receive him as the only prophet, the only 
priest, and the only king, er and empow- 
ered by our heavenl Fat er to instruct us, to 
atone and intercede for us, to reign overourcon- 
science, to guide, defend, and lead us to victory. 
His qualification for these offices, being “the 
Son of God, the only begotten of the Father,’’ 
ren ers him infinitely worthy of our confidence, 
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and constrains us to trust in him with all our 
hearts. To his word, as our prophet, we look 
for instruction; to his sacrifice and intercession 
we look for pardon and acceptance; and to him, 
as King on the throne of the universe, we yield 
implicit obedience, and are assured, 1f we put 
ourselves under his guidance, he will lead us to 
complete and triumphant victory. As we have 
used, and may often use the phrase * Jesus is the 
Christ,’> we thought it expedient to give this 
brief statement of the ideas attached to that 
phrase. Epiror. 


The foundation of Hope and of Christian Union. 
MessiaH is born in the city of David, in the 
awful crisis alluded to in the first essay in this 
number. Science had proved itself systematic 
VAG srg falsely called moral, had ex- 
hibited its utter incompetency to illuminate the 
understanding, to purify the heart, to control the 
passions, to curb the appetites, or to restrain the 
vices of the world. A scepticism that left noth- 
ing certain, a voluptuousness that knew no 
restraint, a lasciviousness that recognized no 
law, a selfishness that proscribed every relation, 
an idolatry that deified every reptile, and a bar- 
barity that brutalized every feeling, had very 
generally overwhelmed the world, and had 
grouped those assimilated in vice, under every 
particular name, characteristic of every species 
of crime, Amidst the uncertainty, akaonk: 
and vice that overspread the earth, the Messiah 
appears, and lays a foundation of hope, of true 
religion, and of religious union, unknown, un- 
heard of, unexpected among men. The Jews 
were united by consanguinity, and by an agree- 
ment in a ponderous ritual. The Gentiles ral- 
lied under every opinion, and were grouped, like 
filings of steel around a magnet, under every 
possible shade of difference of thought, con- 
cerning their mythology. So long as unity of 
opinion was regarded as a proper basis of relig- 
ious union, so long have mankind been distract- 
ed by the multiplicity and variety of opinions. 
To establish what is called a system of ortho- 
dox opinions as the bond of union, was, in fact, 
offering a premium fornew diversities in opinion, 
and for increasing, ad infinitum, opinions, sects, 
and divisions. And what is worse than all, it 
was establishing self-love and pride as religious 
rinciples, as fundamental to salvation; for a 
ove regulated by similarity of opinion, is only a 
love od ease own opinion; and all the zeal 
exhibited in the defence of it, is but the pride 
of opinion. ‘ 
When the Messiah appeared as the founder of 
a new religion, systems of religion consisting of 
opinions and yo nae ga upon matter and mind, 
upon God and nature, upon virtue and vice, had 
been adopted, improved, reformed, and exploded 
time after.time. That there was always some- 
thing superfluous, something defective, some- 
thing wrong, something that could be improved, 
in every system of religion and aero was 
generally felt, and at last universally acknowl- 
edged. Butthe grandeur, sublimity, and beauty 
of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical 
or social union, established’ by the author and 
founder of christianity, consisted in this, that 
the belief of one fact, and that upon the best 
evidence in the world, is all that is requisite, as 
far as faith goes, to salvation. The belief of 


this one fact, and submission to one institution 
expressive of it, is al! that is required by Heaven 
to admission into the church. A christian, as 
defined, not by Doctor Johnson, nor any creed- 
maker, but by one taught by Heaven, and in 
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Heaven, is one that believes this one fact, and 
has submitted to one institution, and whose de- 
portment accords with the morality and virtue 
taught by the great Prophet. The one fact is, 
that Jesus the Nazarene isthe Messiah. The 
evidence upon which it is to be believed is the 
testimony of twelve men, confirmed by prophe- 
cy, miracles, and spiritual gifts. The one insti- 
tution is baptism into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Every 
such person is a christian in the fullest sense of 
the word, the moment he has believed this one 
fact, upon the above evidence, and has submit- 
ted to the above mentioned institution; and 
whether he believes the five points condemned 
or the five points approved by the synod of Dort, 
is not so much as to be asked of him; whether 
he holds any of the views of the Calvinists or 
Arminians, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, or Quakers, is never once to be 
asked of such a person, in order to admission 
into the christian community, called the church, 
The only doubt that can reasonably arise upon 
these points, is, whether this one fact, in its 
nature and necessary results, can suffice to the 
salvation of the soul, and whether the open 
avowal of it, in the overt act of baptism, can be 
a sufficient recommendation of the person, so 
professing, to the confidence and love of the 
brotherhood. As to the first of these, it is again 
and again asserted, in the clearest language, by 
the Lord himself, the apostles Peter, Paul, and 
John, that he that believes the fact that Jesus 
is the Christ, is begotten by God, overcomes the 
world, has eternal life, and shall, on the veracity 
of God, be saved. This should settle the first 
point; and as to the second, it is disposed of in 
a similar manner; for the witnesses agree that 
whosoever confesses that Jesus is the Christ, and 
is baptized, should be received into the church; 
and not an instance can be produced of any per- 
son being asked for any other faith, in order to 
admission, in the whole New Testament. The 
Saviour expressly declared to Peter, that upon 
this fact that he was the Messiah, the Son of 
God, he would build his church; and Paul has 
expressly declared, that “other foundation can 
no man lay (for ecclesiastical union) than that 
Jesus is the Christ.” The point is proved that 
we have assumed, and this proved, every thing 
is established requisite to the union of all chris- 
tians upon a proper basis. Every sectarian 
scheme falls before it, and on this principle alone 
can thé whole church of Christ be built. We 
are aware of many objections to this grand 
scheme, revealed by God, to establish righteous- 
ness, peace, and harmony among men; but we 
know of none that weighs a grain of sand 
against it. We shall meet them all (Deo vo- 
lente) in due time and place. Some of them 
have been anticipated in one or two articles 
preceding. But of these more fully hereafter. 
It must strike every man of reflection, that a 
religion requiring much mental abstraction or 
exquisite refinement of thought, or that calls for 
the comprehension or even apprehension of 
refined distinctions and of nice subtleties, is a 
religion not suited to mankind in their present 
circumstances. To present such a creed as the 
Westminster, as adopted either by Baptists or 
Paido-Baptists; such a creed as the Episcopa- 
lian, or, in fact, any sectarian creed, composed, 
as they ail are, of propositions deduced by logi- 
cal inferences, and couched in philosophical 
language, to all those who are fit subjects of the 
salvation of Heaven—I say, to present such a 
creed to such for their examination or adoption, 
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shocks all common sense. This pernicious 
course is what has paganized christianity. Our 
sects and parties, our disputes and speculations, 
our orders and casts, so much resemble any 
thing but christianity, that when we enter a 
modern synagogue, or an ecclesiastical council, 
.we rather seem to have entered a Jewish san- 
hedrim, a Mahometan mosque, a Pagan temple, 
oran Egyptian cloister, than a Christian con- 
gregation. Sometimes, indeed, our religious 
meetings so resemble the Areopagus, the Forum, 
or the Senate, that we almost suppose ourselves 
to have been translated to Athens or Rome. 
Evenchristian orators emulate Demosthenes and 
Cicero; christian doctrines are made to assume 
the garb of Egyptian mysteries, and christian 
observances put on the pomp and pageantry of 
pagan ceremonies. Unity of opinion, expressed 
in subscription to voluminous dogmas imported 
from Geneva, Westminster, Edinburgh, or Rome, 
is made the bond of union, and a difference in 
the tenth, or ten thousandth shade of opinion, 
frequently becomes the actual cause of dismem- 
berment or expulsion. The New ‘Testament 
was not designed to occupy the same place in 
theological seminaries that the carcases of male- 
factors are condemned to occupy in medical 
halls—first doomed to the gibbet, and then to 
the dissecting knife of the spirituaf anatomist. 
Christianity consists infinitely more in good 
works than in sound opinions; and while it is a 
joyful truth that he that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved, itis equally true that he that 
says, **] know him, and keeps not his com- 
mandments, isa liar, and the truth is not in 
him.” Epiror. 


{ ™, 


Fram a Baptist in Ohio to the Editor. 


Sirn—I would ask you, in the name of my 
calling, are you trying to raise the dead? Way 
do you make so much ado about primitive chris- 
tianity, which | had thought had been buried 
together with the scriptures for sixteen hundred 
years? Jt is true, Luther, Calvin, and some 
others took some pains to raise some part of it, 
while the remainder was out of reach of their 
popular views, and would not be suitable to the 
taste that then prevailed. Now, sir, let me ask 
you if you are not afraid that your efforts will 
terminate to your injury? 
as capable of judging for themselves as you are? 
and did they not know that modern things were 
better suited to modern people, than old fash- 
ions? Besides, sir, christianity has been so 
long buried, that it may be said of it as was 
said of Lazarus—it gives an offensive smell—it 
is disgusting to our taste. Hence, when you 
recommend any primitive practice, the moderns 
cannot endure it, but ery out, * away with it! 
away with it! Do you think that it would 
avail any thing to tell the ladies of fashion that 
the old fashions were better than the modern? 


Would they not reply that it makes no matter— | 


the modern are now in vogue, and the ancient 
are Out of vogue. Just so the people in religious 
matters. When I say that the bible is buried, 
do not mistake me—it is only the simple and 
plain meaning of it, that has been long since 
discarded. 


As for the clergy, why do you assail them? , 
Do not you know that it is as easy to remove | 
mountains as to convince aman that the very i 


object of his dependance, the very thing that 
procures him an easy, if not a luxurious living, 
is all a foolish device—an imposition on the cre- 
dulity of mankind? What could be more suita- 


Were not these men | 
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ble to an indolent man than to have to work only 
one day in seven to maintain himself and family, 
and to be esteemed too as a gentleman of the 
first rank; to march at the head of grand pro- 
cessions; to be placed in the uppermost seats in 
public assemblies; nay, to be placed, as you 
once told us, on a wooden throne in the midst 
of a popular assembly. I think, sir, you would 
betray no ordinary ignorance of human nature, 
if you would persevere to convince a man so 
circumstanced that it was the belief of a false- 
hood put him in such snug and happy circum- 
stances. 

I fear, sir, you read the bible in the old-fash- 
ioned way—such as, “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight there- 
of, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind. Neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples 
to the flock; and when the Chief Shepherd shall 
appear, you shall receive a crown of glory that 
fades not away.” Whereas the clergy read it 
thus to one another, in its modern sense: ** Feed 
yourselves on the flock of God which is among 
you, by constraining them to feed you if they 
do it not of a ready mind; taking the oversight 
of the flock for filthy lucre’s sake, and not from 
a willingness to give, but from a willingness to 
receive. Being as lords over God’s heritage, 
and by no means ensamples tothe flock; and 
when we ministers sit in council you shall have 
double honor.” I will only refer you to another 
instance of the modern reading, that you may 
be admonished to abandon the project of getting 
the people to read in the oldstyle. The clergy 
read Acts viii. 36—39. thus: “ And the parents 
took their child to a certain meeting-house, and 
said, See here is water in the basin, what does 
hinder usto have our infant christened? The 
minister answered and said, If either of you 
believe, it may be done. The father then 
answered, saying, I believe in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter. Then the priest, the parents, and the 
child drew near to the basin, and after consecrat- 
ing the element, the priest besprinkled the 
infant’s face. Then the spirit of Antichrist 
/caught away the parson and he was found in 
the sacred desk, and the parents went on their 
| way with the child crying, until its tears ming- 
led with, and washed cff, the sacred dew.” 
Unless you can get the people to read the bible 
in the old-fashioned way, your efforts, sir, will be 
unavailing. Yours truly, 





j 
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Sreapy SBEKTRUTH. 


No. 10.] May 3, 1824. 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Characters, Councils, 
Crecds, and Sects —No. II. 


Havine in the preceding number introduced 
the opinions and speculations of the philosophi- 
cal religionists, before and at the christian era, 
we will now give our readers an account of the 
corruption of the christian religion by those 
opinions and philosophical religious teachers. 
This we shall do in the words of one who can- 
not be much suspected for an extraordinary at- 
tachment to primitive christianity. Mosheim, 
from the mass of evidence upon this subject to 
which he had access, satisfactorily shows that 
the first ** theological seminary,” established at 
Alexandria in Egypt, in the second century, was 
the grave oi primitive christianity. Yes, it ap- 
pears that the first school instituted for preparing 
| christian doctors was the fountain, the streama 
i whereof polluted the great mass of christian 
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professors, and completed the establishment of 
a paganized christianity in the room of the reli- 
gion of the New ‘Testament. But let us hear a 
popular doctor tell the awful tale in his own 
words :— 

“ Towards the conclusion of this century, a 
new sect of philosophers arose of a sudden, 
spread with amazing rapidity throughout the 
greatest part of the Roman empire, swallowed 
up almost all the other sects, and was extreme- 
ly detrimental to the cause of christianity. Al- 
exandria in Egypt, which had been for a long 
time the seat of learning, and, as it were, the 
centre of all the liberal arts and sciences, gave 
birth to this new philosophy. Its votaries chose 
to be called Platonics, though far from adhering 
to all the tenets of Plato. ‘They collected from 
the different sects such doctrines as they thought 
conformable to truth, and formed thereof one 
general system. 

“This new species of Platonism was em- 
braced by such of the Alexandrian christians as 
were desirous to retain, with the profession of 
the gospel, the title, the dignity, and the habit 
of philosophers. It is also said to have had the 
particular approbation of Athenagoras, Pante- 
nus, Clemens the Alexandrian, and all those 
who, in this century, were charged with the 
care of the public school* which the christians 
had at Alexandria. ‘These sages were of opin- 
ion that true philosophy, the greatest and most 
salutary gift of God to mortals, was scattered 
in various portions through all the different 
sects; and it was, consequently, the duty of 
every wise man, and more especially of every 
christian doctor, to gather it from the several 
corners where it lay dispersed, and to employ it, 
thus reunited, in the defence of religion, and in 
destroying the dominion of impiety and vice.t 
The christian eclectics had this also in common 
with the others, that they preferred Plato to the 
other philosophers, and looked upon his opin- 
ions concerning God, the human soul, and 
things invisible, as conformable to the spirit and 

enius of the christian doctrine. 

“ This philosophical system underwent some 
changes, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught 
with theehighest applause in the Alexandrian 
school about the conclusion of this century, laid 
the toundation of that sect which was distin- 
guished by the name of the New Platonics. 
This learned man was born of christian parents, 
and never perhaps gave up entirely the outward 
profession of that divine religion in which he 
had been educated. As his genius was vast. 
and comprehensive, so were his projects bold 
and singular; for he attempted a general recon- 
ciliation or coalition of all sects, whether philo- 
sophical or religious, and taught a doctrine 
which he looked upon as proper to unite them 
all, the christians not excepted, in the most per- 
fect harmony.{ And herein lies the difference 
* between this new sect and the Eelectics, who 
had, before this time, flourished in Egypt. The 
Eclectics held that in every sect there was a 
mixture of good and bad, of truth and falsehood ; 
and accordingly they chose and adopted out of 
each of them such ‘tenets as seemed to them 


+ These were similar to our Rev. D. D.s, presidents of 
theological schools—the greut luminaries of those days, as 
famous as our Andover and Princeton professors and 
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schools. 

t This is the argument now used in defence of the study 
of “moral philosophy” by those who advocate a learned | 
priesthood. 

1 This was similar to Dr. Mason’s “ Plea for Catholic 
Communion,” predicated upon grounds diierent from the | 
one foundation already laid by divine authority. i 
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conformable to reason and truth, and rejected 
such as they thought repugnant to both. Am 

monius, on the contrary, maintained that the 
great principles of all philosophical and religious 
truth were to be found equally in all sects; that 
they differed from each other only in their me- 
thod of expressing them, and in some opinions 
of little or no importance; and that, by a proper 
interpretation of their respective sentiments, 
they might easily be united into one body. It 
is further to be observed, that the propensity of 
Ammonius to singularity and paradox, led him 
to maintain that all the gentile religions, and 
even the christian, were to be illustrated and ex 

plained by the principles of this universal phi- 
losophy; but that, in order to this, the fables of 
the priests were to be removed from paganism, 
and the comments and interpretations of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus froin Christianity. 

“ This arduous design, which Ammonius had 
formed of bringing about a coalition of all the 
various philosophical sects, and all the different 
systems of religion that prevailed in the world, 
required many difficult and disagreeable things 
in order to its execution. Every particular sect 
and religion must have several of its doctrines 
curtailed or distorted before it cauld enter into 
the general mass. The tenets of the philoso- 
phers, the superstitions of the heathen priests, 
the solemn doctrines of christianity, were all to 
suffer in this cause, and forced allegories were 
to be subtilely employed in removing the diffi- 
culties with which it was attended. How this 
vast project was effected by Ammonius, the 
writings of his disciples and followers that yet 
remain, abundantly testify. In order to the ac- 
complishing his purpose, he supposed that true 
philosophy derived its origin and its consistence 
trom the eastern nations; that it was taught to 
the Egyptians by Hermes; that it was brought 
from them to the Greeks, by whose vain subtle- 
ties and litigious disputes it was rendered some- 
what obscure and deformed; but was, however, 
preserved in its own original purity by Plato, 
who was the best interpreter of Hermes and ot 
the other oriental sages. He maintained that 
all the different religions that prevailed in the 
world, were, in their original integrity, conform- 
able to the genius of this ancient philosophy; 
but that it unfortunately happened that the 
symbols and fictions under which, according to 
the eastern manner, the ancients delivered their 
precepts and their doctrines, were, in process of 
time, erroneously understood, both by priests 
and people, in a literal sense; that, in conse- 
quence of this, the invisible beings and demons 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the universe as the ministers of 
his providence, were, by the suggestions of su- 
perstition, converted into gods, and worshipped 
with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He 
therefore insisted that all the religions of all na- 
tions should be restored to their original purity, 
and reduced to their primitive standard, viz. 
“the ancient philosophy of the east;”* and he 
affirmed that this his project was agreeable to 
the intentions of Jesus Christ, whose sole view 
in descending upon earth was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the errors 
that had crept into the religions of all nations, 
but not to abolish the ancient theology from 
whence they were derived. 

“To this monstrous coalition of heterogeneous 
doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule of 


* This is analogous to making the “* Westminster Creed” 
the grand standard of christian truth and the bond of 
union, 
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life and manners which carried an aspect of 
high sanctity and uncommon austerity. He, 
indeed, permitted the people to live according 
to the laws of their country and the dictates of 
nature; but a more sublime rule was laid down 
for the wise. They were to raise above all ter- 
restrial things by the towering efforts of holy 
contemplation, those souls whose origin was ce- 
lestial and divine. They were ordered to exten- 
uate, by hunger, thirst, and other mortifications, 
the sluggish body, which confines the activity 
and restrains the liberty of the immortal spirit; 


that thus,in this life, they might enjoy commv- | 


nion with the Supreme Being, and ascend after 
death, active and unencumbered, to the Univer- 
sal Parent, to live in his presence forever.* As 
Ammonius was born and educated among the 
christians, he set off, and even gave an air of 
authority to these injunctions, by expressing 
them partly in terms borrowed from the sacred 
scriptures, of which we find a vast number of 
citations also in the writings of his disciples. 
To this austere discipline, he added the pre- 
tended art of so purging and refining that facul- 
ty of the mind which receives the images of 
things, as to render it capable of perceiving the 
demons, and of performing many marvellous 
things by their assistance. This art, which the 
disciples of Ammonius called theurgy, was not, 
however, communicated to all the schools of 
this fanatical philosopher, but only to those of 
the first rank. 

“ This new species of philosophy, imprudent- 
ly adopted by Origen and many other christians, 
was extremely prejudicial to the cause of the 
gospel, and to the beautiful simplicity of its ce- 
lestial doctrines.t For hence it was that the 
christian doctors began to introduce their subtle 
and obscure erudition into the religion of Jesus, 
to involve in the darkness of a vain philosophy, 


some of the principal truths of christianity that | 


had been revealed with the utmost plainness, 
and were indeed obvious to the meanest capa- 
city, and to add to the divine precepts of our 
Lord many of their own, which had no sort of 
foundation in any part of the sacred writings.t 
From the same source arose that melancholy 
set of men, who have been distinguished by the 
name of Mystics, whose system, when separated 
from the platonic doctrine concerning the nature 
and origin of the soul, is but a lifeless mass, 
without any vigor, form, or consistence. Nor 
did the evils which sprung from this Ammonian 
philosophy, end here. For, under the specious 
pretext of the necessity of contemplation, it 
gave occasion to that slothful and indolent 
course of life, which continues to be led by 
myriads of monks retired in cells, and seques- 
tered from society, to which they are neither 
useful by their instructions nor by their exam- 
ples. To this philosophy, we may trace, as to 
their source, a multitude of vain and foolish ce- 
remonies, proper only to cast a veil over truth, 
and to nourish superstition; and which are, for 
the most part, religiously observed by many, 
even in the times in which we live.§ It would 
be endless to enumerate all the pernicious con- 


* Modern religious fasts and austerities are just the 
same as those of Ammonius and the Egyptians. 

t This Origen was the greatest doctor of divinity that 
ever lived, and disseminated more error and absurdity 
than any other writer of ancient or modern times, He 
got it from Egypt. 

1 Many ofthese remain unto this present time, and are 
adopted by Catholics and Protestants, 

§ Reader, mark this well. Read it again, and see if you 


can find out any of those “ vain and foolish ceremonies 
which cast a veil over truth.” 
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sequences that may be justly attributed to this 
new philosophy, or rather to this monstrous at- 
tempt to reconcile falsehood with truth and light 
with darkness. Some of its most fatal effects 
were, its alienating the minds of many in the 
following ages, from the christian religion; and 
its substituting, in the place of the pure and 
sublime simplicity of the gospel, an unseemly 
mixture cf platonism and christianity. 

“The number of learned men among the chris- 
tians, which was very small in the preceding cen- 
tury, grew considerably in this. Among these 
there were few rhetoricians, sophisis, or orators. 
The most part were philosophers attached to 
the eclectic system, though they were not all of 
the same sentiments concerning the utility of 
letters and philosophy. Those who were them- 
selves initiated into the depths of philosophy, 
were desirous that others, particularly such as 
aspired to the offices of bishops or doctors, 
should apply themselves to the study of human 
wisdom, in crder to their being the better quali- 
fied for defending the truth with vigor, and in- 
structing the ignorant with success.* Others 
were of a quite different way of thinking upon 
this subject, and were for banishing all argu- 
mentation and philosophy from the limits of 
the church, from a notion that erudition might 
prove detrimental to the true spirit of religion. 
Hence the early beginnings of that unhappy 
contest between faith and reason, religion and 
philosophy, piety and genius, which increased 
in the succeeding ages, and is prolonged even 
to our times, with a violence that renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to be brought to a conclusion. 
Those who maintained that learning and philo- 
sophy were rather advantageous than detrimen- 
tal to the cause of religion, gained, by degrees, 
the ascendant, and, in consequence thereof, laws 
were enacted, which excluded the ignorant and 
illiterate from the office of public teachers.+ 
The opposite side of the question was not, how- 
ever, without defenders; and the defects and 
vices of learned men and philosophers contrib- 
uted much to increase their number, as will 
appear in the progress of this history.” 

Mosherm’s Ecc. Hist. p. 163—173. 

Let the reader bear in mind that a high church- 
man unequivocally represents primitive christi- 
anity wg ett been buried in the rubbish of 
Egyptian philosophy by the first doctors of div- 
inity in the first theological seminary that ever 
existed in the christian church; and that many 
of those vanities, ceremonies, mysteries, and 
Ammonian institutes are come down to our 
times, and inserted in ourcreeds. Christians, 
read your bibles, and be admonished to explode 
from your religious faith and practice what you 
cannot find in the scriptures. The New Testa- 
ment is the creed, discipline, and formula of 
christianity. Most of the popular schemes, and 
dogmas, and institutes are Egyptian, Babylon- 
ish, or Roman. 





Our Essay on Experimental Religion 


Has been received with considerable diversity 
of feeling. Some are pleased with it, others 
displeased, and not a few know not whether to 


* This is just in modern style; but remember this no- 
tion came froin Egypt. 

t This is similar to the laws of many sects yet existing, 
which decree that so many years must be spent at col- 
leges und theological schools to qualify a man “for defend- 
ing the truth,” and, most frequently, error, “ with vigor.” 

} We must thank Heaven that all did not worship this 
beast, that a few names in Sardis escaped this awful 
calamity. 
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approve or disapprove. We are sorry to find 
that almost all the objections we have heard 
against it have arisen from a misunderstanding 
of our design and meaning. It is said that we 
have taught that there is no necessity of being 
born again by the Spirit of God; that we have 
denied that Christians are new creatures, and 
that we have confined all divine grace to the 
apostolic age. Now we must confess that we 
did not intend to communicate such ideas; nor 
do we think that such can be fairly gathered 
from our words. But so shimetighel is the 
phrase “experimental religion,” that if you 
make the least freedom with it every feeling is 
excited, and it is like calling in question a man’s 
title to his estate. 

But in exposing the vain conceits of many 
about the nature and manner of this renovation, 
we were led, as we hinted, into a species of the 
same kind of metaphysical reasoning, which we 
feared would lead to mistakes. It is universal- 
ly acknowledged by those who have attended 
to the operation of their own minds, that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form 
any tolerable idea of the nature or manner of 
those operations. But it is agreed that the mind 
operates in its own way, whether we adopt a 
right or a wrong theory about its method of op- 
erating. Just so with respect to divine opera- 
tions, or the operation of supernatural intelli- 
gences. We know such operations exist, but 
the modus or manner of these operations is in- 
scrutable; and let our theory be right or wrong, 
these operations proceed in their own way— 
neither guided, controled, nor prevented by our 
theories. But wrong views of this subject may 
greatly injure both the peace and happiness of 
those that entertain them. And whenever any 
theory leads us to disregard the written word 
of God, or to neglect the constant reading and 
examination of it, and the practice of its plain 
injunctions, that theory is erroneous and dan- 
gerous. 

As to the effects attendant upon the truth be- 
lieved, we are clearly taught that these are such 
as to fitly characterize the believer as a new man. 
He is possessed of three principles of action, the 
most powerful and triumphant: these are faith, 
hope, and love. All revealed truth is the matter, 
or, as some call it, the object of faith. Fugure 
good things promised by God are the object or 
matter of hope, and the Lovely One, and every 
one that is like him, are the object of the chris- 
tian’s love. ‘These principles purge, purify, 
elevate, and ennoble the mind that possesses 
them. “The gospel,” as onein a certain place 
beautifully observed, “ presents a faithful testi- 
mony to be believed, good things to be hoped 
for, and the most amiable one to be loved.” 
The purification of our hearts, the refinement of 
our feelings, the elevation of our character, the 
“reformation of our lives, are the inseparable 
fruits of the belief of the one fact, upon the evi- 
dence contained in the faithful record. 

We have been censured for our manner of 
treating the enthusiastic and sectarian religion 
of our times. Perhaps, in this instance, we 
were too much in the spirit of Elijah, who thus 
addressed the false teachers of his time, and in 
relation to their god, said to them, * Cry aloud, 
for he isa god; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he sleeps and must bé awaked.” 1 Kings, 
svii.29. Yet this Elijah was one that feared, 


and loved,.and served the God of Israel, though 
a little profane,” as some would say, on this 
Paul, in the same spirit, said, ** Ye 


occasion. 
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suffer fools gladly, seeing you yourselves are 
wise;” and also besought the Corinthians to 
“ forgive him the wrong” he had done then, in 
not being burdensome to them. On sundry oc- 
casions he speaks thus “ profanely,”’ especially 
when he said, ** The things which the gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to 
God.” It was also “very impudent” in him 
to say, “The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies.” 

We have discovered that something under the 
name of “experimental religion,” is the very 
sovl of the popular system, and that this subject 
is worthy of a very serious and profound discus- 
sion; we will therefore promise our readers a 
series of essays on the office assigned to the 
Holy Spirit in the salvation of men, as this is de- 
veloped to our view in the holy scriptures. 
Every thing called grace in the heart, christian 
experience, experimental religion, regeneration, 
&c. will come under thishead. Patience, how- 
ever, will be necessary on the part of our read- 
ers; and let those who are disposed to know 
what is truth upon this subject, as well as every 
other, in the mean time devoutly examine the 
scriptures for themselves. 

We have just got out of our hands a heavy 
job of writing, which has engrossed much of our 
time and attention during the winter and spring. 
We hope to be able to bestow more time and 
labor on this work than we have hitherto been 
able to bestow on it. Eprtor. 





Auful Caleulation. 


AN ingenious, authentic, and valuable sta- 
tistical work, published a few years since, cal- 
culates that the number of inhabitants who 
have lived on the earth amount to about 36,627,- 
843,275,075,846. This sum, the writer says, 
when divided by 3,096,000, the number of square 
leagues on the surface of the globe, leaves 11,- 
830,698,732 persons to each square league.— 
There are 27,864,000 square miles of land, which 
being divided as above, give about 1,314,522,076 
persons to each square mile. Let the miles be 
reduced to square rods, and the number, he says, 
will be 2,853,273,600,000, which being divided 
as above, gives 1283 inhabitants to each square 
rod, which rod being reduced to feet and divid- 
ing as above, it will give about 5 persons to each 
square foot of terra firma onthe globe. Let the 
earth be supposed to be one vast burying ground, 
and, according to the above statement, there 
will be 1283 persons to be buried on each square 
rod; anda rod being capable of being divided 
into 12 graves, itappears that each grave must 
have contained a hundred persons, and the 
whole earth have been one hundred times dug 
over to bury its inhabitants, supposing they ha 
been equally distributed! Whata lesson to hu- 
man pride, vanity, and ambition!—WV. .49. Eagle. 


No. 11.] June 7, 1824. 


WE omit in the present number, our third 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Characters, &c. to give 
room for the following article written by one 
of our correspondents. Itis not intended that 
it should be considered as occupying the place 
of any one of those essays we have proposed on 
the office of the Holy Spirit, as promised in our 
last. These essays we shall defer commen- 
cing in the present volume, but we shall attend 
tothem inour second. The following letter is 
worthy of the examination of our readers: 





cad 
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To the Editor of the Christian Baptist. 

Sm: When your eighth number of the Christian 
Baptist came to hand, upon reading your animad- 
versions on experimental religion, I was per- 
suaded that it would likely give offence to many 
of your pious readers; and that, instead of ob- 
viating the charge brought against you and your 
associates, of “denying experimental religion,” 
it would rather increase it. This I have since 
understood to be actually the case. I, there- 
fore, for my part, could have wished, that you 
had treated that very delicate, and, at the same 
time, very important subject, in a different 
manner. Iam not to be understood as objec- 
ting to the detection and exposure of a false and 
unscriptural experience, which, from your words, 
appears to be the thing intended; for, in your foot 
note, page 141, you assert, that we are taught, 
that “since those gifts have ceased, the Holy 
Spirit now operates upon the minds of men only 
by the word;” and at the close of said note, you 
further assert, that “‘we are positive of one 
point,” namely, “that the scriptures teach us 
not the doctrine of physical operations of the 
Divine Spirit in order to faith.” With these de- 
clarations as I understagd them, I am quite 
satisfied; for, since the sacred canon has been 
completed, it seems to be the general opinion, 
at least of aJl the most eminent Protestant wri- 
ters that have adverted to this subject, that we 
are not to look for any new revelations of the 
Spirit; and that, of course, his saving operations 
in the production of faith and repentance, and 
of every other gracious effect by which we are 
made partakers ofa divine nature, (2 Peter i. 4.) 
is by the word of truth being put into the mind 
and written uponthe heart, (Hebd. viii. 10.) for this 
certainly is one of the exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises above referred te, (2 Peter i. 4.) 
by which the Lord has graciously engaged to 
save his people, (Heb. viii. 10.) As to regene- 
ration itself, or, as it is commonly termed, the 
new birth, weare divinely assured, that it is ef- 
fected by the word of truth. (James i. 18.) Of 
his own will begat he us by the word of truth; 
and (1 Peter i. 23—25.) Being born again not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which lives and abides forever. 
And this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached to you. 

Again—both the beginning and progress of 
Messiah’s kingdom are ascribed to the word. 
Compare Matthew xiii. with Mark iv. and Luke 
viii. ‘*Behold a sower went forth to sow,” 
namely, the word of the kingdom; for the sower 
sows the word. ‘And he that received seed in- 
to the good ground, is he that hears the word and 
understands it; who, in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keeps it, and 
brings forth fruit with patience.” Again, (at. 
xvi. 16, 18,) Simon said to Jesus, You are the 
Christ, the son of the living God. Jesus an- 
swered and said to him, Upon this rock will I 
build my church and the gates of hell Shall not 
peer against it. Accordingly John, in his first 
{pistle, chap. v. verse 1, asserts, that whosoever 


believes that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.- 


And Peter, in his first Epistle, chap. ii. verse 2. ex- 
horts all such, that “tas new born babes, they 
would desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
they might grow thereby.” Again, Christ’s 
farewell prayer for his disciples, is, ‘ Holy Fa- 
ther, sanctify them through your truth; your word 
is truth. Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also who shall believe in me through their 
word.” John xvii. 17—20,and Paul to the Ephe- 


stans, v. 25, asserts that “ Christ loved the church 
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and gave himself for it that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word.” Also, Peter in his first epistle, chap. 1, 
verse 22, addresses the brethren to this eflect: 
** Seeing you have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit, to unfeigned love 
of the brethren, love one another with a pure 
heart fervently.” Lastly, to glose this chain of 
quotations, it is worthy of remark, that the 
whole body of the persecuted disciples of Jesus 
is represented as overcoming the grand adver- 
sary by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of their testimony. Rev. xii. 11. Now “who 
is he that overcomes the world, but he that be- 
lieves that Jesus is the Son of God? And this 
is the victory that overcomes the world, even 
our faith. 1 John iv. 5. Upon the whole of 
the evidence before us respecting the instrumen- 
tality of the word in the salvation of men, we 
find that it is the beginning, middle and end; 
that every thing is done by it, and that there is 
nothing done withoutit. That where the word 
of the truth of the gospel is not published, the 
Spirit of Christ has nothing to do, is farther 
evident from John xvi. 3—14, where his reprov- 
ing or convincing the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, is confined to his testi- 
fying the things concerning Jesus. In short, 
his very character as the spirit of Christ, as the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, for enlightening, 
convincing, comforting and establishing, in the 
knowledge and beliet of the truth, is ascribed 
to him exclusively as revealing and testifying 
the things concerning Jesus. Compare John 
xiv. 26, and xvi. 14, 15, with 1 Cor. xii. 3—13, 
with Eph. i. 13—18, and 1 Pet. i. 10—12, and ii. 
18, 19, with Jude 14, 15. 

For the more full illustration of the truth and 
certainty of this conclusion let us again review 
and examine the evidence, that we may clearly 
perceive the connexion of the word with the king- 
dom of Christ in its rise, progress and consum- 
mation, or ultimate triumph and perfection in 
this world. 

}. And first we shall find that the word of the 
gospel is the seed of the kingdom; that every 
subject of itis begotten by, and born of that seed. 
See John i. 13, James i. 18, 1 Peter i. 23, 25, 1 John 
iti. 9. Upon this point of the testimony three 
things are expressly evident. 

First, that every subject of Messiah’s kingdom 
is born of God. 

Second, that his birth is by the means, or 
through the instrumentality, of the word of truth. 

Third, that this seed in each is the very and im- 
perishable substance of his new being. Conse- 
quently, till this seed is sown and takes effect, 
there cannot be an existing subject of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom upon earth. 

II. Again, it appears from the evidence before 
us, that the radical formative truth, the inwrought 
perception, and real persuasion of which gives 
birth and being to the new creature, is that 
expressed by our Lord in his declaration to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 16—18, with 1 John v.1. It farther 
appears, that it was for the demonstration of 
this truth, that both the predictions, types and 
promises of the Old Testament were exhibited 
and recorded, and also the things that are writ- 
ten concerning Jesus by the four Evangelists. 
See Luke xxiv. 25, 27, 44, 45.: John xxiii. 30, 31. 
Consequently there cannot be one born of God, 
but by means of the scriptural persuasion and 
hearty reception of this truth, in the light of its 

roper evidence, and true scriptural import; for 

if Jesus be truly received as the Messiah, the 

Christ, he must be received in character; thatis, 
5 
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in the true scriptural import of his personal, 
relative and official appellations. But who sees 
not that all this is virtually and truly implied in 
the belief of the great fundamental truth under 
consideration, viz. “ That Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” For whosoever is per- 
suaded of the truth of this grand fundamental 
article, upon the evidence which God has afford- 
ed, the same is heartily disposed to receive 
whatever this glorious personage has affirmed, or 
caused to be taught concerning himself, and his 
Father, and the salvation, which he has ac- 
complished. 

III, Hence, thirdly, according to the evidence 
before us, we are justified, sanctified, nourish- 
ed, and obtain a final victory and triumph 
over all the power of the enemy, by the belief of 
the truth; that is, by the word of the truth of the 
gospel, believed and acted upon. 

First. We are actually justified in believing 
the apostles’ testimony concerning Jesus, that is, 
the gospel. Compare Mark xvi. 15. 16, Rom. 
v. 1, with Aefs xiii. 38, 39, and 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2, and 
xv. I—6. 

Second. We are also sanctified by the same 
word believed. See as above. John xvii. 17, 
Eph. v. 26, 1 Peter i. 22. 

Third. By the same word the believer is nour- 
ished, comforted, and made to growin grace. 1 
Peter ii. 2, Jer. xv. 16, 1 Thess. iv. 18, Tim. iii. 6. 

Lastly. By faith, which is a beliet of the divine 
testimony concerning Jesus, believers are made 
victorious over sin, Satan, the world and death. 
See Rom. vi. 14, 17, 18, 1 Peter v. 3, 9, James iv. 
7, Rev. xii. 11,1 John v. 4,5, Heb. ii. 15. There- 
fore may all believers say, ** Now thanks be to 
God, who gives us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 57. Upon the whole, 
it is evident that all the salvation that is known 
or experienced in this world, is in consequence, 
and by virtue of, the knowledge and belief of 
the truth, which works effectually in them that 
believe. 1 Thess. ii. 13. Neither is there any 
other means appointed or acknowledged by God, 
for the sflvation of men, but the scripture reve- 
iation of Jesus Christ. Compare Mark xvi. 15, 
16, with Luke xxiv. 46, 47, and Acts iv. 12. 
That where this scripture revelation is not heard, 
not known, there neither is, nor ever was, nor 
indeed can be, any faith in Christ Jesus, (see 
Rom. x. 9, 14,) nor of course any regenerate, 
any purified in heart, (see ets xv. 7, 9,) nor 
any endued with the spirit of adoption, crying 
Abba, Father. Rom. viii. 14, 16, with Gal. iv. 
6,8. But, instead of such characters, the debas- 
ed and stupid practisers of horrid cruelties and 
abominable idolatries, ‘‘do service to them who 
by nature are no gods.” This, all may know 
to be the present as it most certainly was the 
ancient state of the heathen world, in the days 
of the apostles and long before. Nor can it be 
shown, that since the gospel was first preached 
to the nations, from the day of Pentecost, (.4cts 
ii. 1,) until this day, that any portion of the hv- 
man family were ever reformed from their idol- 
atries and disgraceful immoralities by any 
supposed physical operations of the Holy Spirit 
without the word. ‘To talk, therefore, of 
christian experience by any supposed operations 
of the Holy Spirit without the word, or previous 
to, and independent of, the knowledge and be- 
lief of the truth, is not only contrary to most ex- 
ress declarations of holy scripture and univer- 
ally established fact, but toreason also, It sup- 


pa a fact without a proper and adequate cause. 
t supposes a conversion from error and wicked- 
ness, without the proposal of truth and goodness 








i **the Sabbath.” 
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to the understanding and heart of the creature, 
It supposes faith without the exhibition of a tes- 
timony to be believed, a thing absolutely im- 
possible. It also supposes love to God in his 
true and lovely character, of just and holy, 
merciful and gracious, which the gospel alone 
manifests, which, without the knowledge and 
belief of that gospel, is a thing equally impossi- 
ble with the former. Love and devotion to an 
unknown God!! Again, to speak of experimen- 
tal religion by way of contradistinction to a 
false religion, appears equally absurd. Who 
ever heard of a religion, Jewish or Christian, 
Pagan or Mahomedan, Popish or Protestant, 
that is not productive of some kind of experience 
—that produces no sensible effect upon the 
mind of the sincere professor of it? Can sucha 
religion be found upon earth? Let us have 
done, then, with this unscriptural, indefi- 
nite, unmeaning phrase, which, at best, is only 
calculated to perplex, mislead, and deceive, 
When we speak of our holy religion, let us speak 
of it, and distinguish it by proper epithets, such 
as the scriptures afford, instead of those vain 
delusive epithets, which the wisdom, or rather 
the follv, of men has fnvented. 
Yours respectfully, T. W. 
Extracts from my Sentimental Journal. 
No. II. 
Social Prayers. 

Berne shipwrecked on the island of Ila, on 
Friday, the 7th of October, 1808, on the first da 
of the following week I went to the pastel 
church, and was entertained with a specimen of 
good old Scotch divinity, pronounced with all 
the gravity of aspect and soleninity of tone, for 
which the Scotch divines of the Presbyterian 
establishment, in the pulpits purified by the fire 


| of the Scottish ‘en John Knox, are eminent- 


. The nobleman, who was 
Laird of the island, a distinguished member of 
the duke of Argyle’s family, was present with 
his familv; and as his patronage extended over 
the pulpits as well as the lands of the island, 
they occupied a very ostensible pew in the kirk 

and a very conspicuous place in the yon 0 

the good parson. His temporal and spiritual 
welfare, and that of every branch of his illustrie 
ous family, next to that of King George III. and 
all the princes and princesses of the royal blood, 
were the burthen of his concluding prayer. 
Pleased with the aspect, pronunciation, and 
gravity of this venerable parson, I visited the 
same kirk, the next first day, called in Scotland, 
Archibald Campbell, esq., for 
that was the name of the Laird of the island, 
was absent, being about to take his seat in the 
British parliament. His pew being empty, the 
good old parson forgot to give him any place in 
his prayers, and the king’s lp in his petitions 
was considerably contracted since the preceding 
“Sabbath.” Being detained by adverse winds 
and the inclemencies of the season until a third 
“Sabbath,” I revisited the synagogue again. 
The doctrine was precisely orthodox, according 
tothe standards of that kirk; but as the noble- 
man’s pew was still empty, he had no portion 
inthe prayers ofthe day. I bade adieu te the 
island and its hospitable inhabitants, the recol- 
lection of whose kindness yet awakens many 
grateful feelings, and sincere desires for their 
happiness. 

How a man so deyout as the parish parson, 
could forget to pray for his patron when absent, 
and be so mindful of him in his addresses to 
heaven when he was present, remained deeply 
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impressed upon my mind, and was frequently 
a subject of curious reflection. I had not, how- 
ever, travelled very far, nor continued man 
weeks amongst the pious Highlanders, till I 
found that it was a general practice in all parish 
churches, when the patron was present, to give 
him a large portion of the evening prayer, but 
always when absent he was forgotten. Being 
but just arrived at the period of reflection, and 
determined to study men as well as things, 
I became very attentive to the prayers of not 
only the parish clergy, but of all others. I ob- 
served it to be a general rule, that when two or 
three ministers of the same party happened to be 
present in the same pulpit, which ever one pray- 
ed, he made particular supplications for his 
ministering brethren. ‘hus the parson A pray- 
ed very ardently forhis brothers parson B and C, 
when they were present; but when B and C 
were absent, A asked for no blessings for them. 
I do not recollect that I ever saw it otherwise in 
any sect orin any country. I noted this fact in 
my pocket book of memorandums, and placed 
it under the same head with those of the prayers 
of the parish ministers fortheir patrons. [| think 
I headed this chapter, in my juvenile fancy, 
with the words, “Complimentary prayers, or 
prayers addressed to human beings not yet dei- 
fied.” In process of time, I happened to make 
a tour with avery devout divine; and, as he always 
spent the night in the house of some of his “lay 
brethren,” in offering up his evening sacrifice, 
or what is more frequently called “leading in 
family worship,” he never forgot to pray in an 
especial manner for his host, earnestly desiring 
that the family among whom he spent the night 
might be peculiarly blessed. During fourteen 
days and nights which I spent in his company, 
he never once forgot to pray for the proprietor 
of the house that gave him his supper and bed. 
In justice to his devotion I should remark, that 
one evening was spentin an inn, where he asked 
the liberty of attending upon family worship; 
and there he also prayed as fervently for his 
landiord and landlady as if in a private family. 
In justice to the landlord too, I should observe, 
that he remitted to him his bill in the morning, 
with an invitation to give him a call when con- 
venient. Now custom had so familiarized the 
practice, that it was as natural for me to expect 
to hear the householder and his handmaid 
prayed for, as it was for me to kneel down 
when the prayer commenced. But even yet I 
was struck with the curious nature of that de- 
votion which led his reverence to pray fur X 
and his family, and for Y and his family, when 
he was in their house, and that although so very 
fervent this night in praying for X and his family, 
the next evening he forgot X and prayed for 
Y only, and so on without variation. This I 
also noted down under the head of Compli- 
mentary prayers.” 

I would not be understood as censuring the 
practice of one christian praying for another, 
when it is by request, or when from any con- 
sideration it becomes necessary; or of a whole 
church praying for another church, or for one 
member, or for those that are not members, 
either in their presence ov absence. But this is 
quite a different thing from those prayers wh‘ch 
we call complimentary, which, if not intended 
ns a mere compliment, most certainly appear so, 
in the above instances at least, and in many 
others which might be adduced. ‘ 

But there.is something very incongruous in 
these complimentary prayers. A enters the 
house of B and his wife C, and joins with them 


- 


‘as themselves. 
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in prayer; he speaks in the first person plural, 
“we ask,” “we pray,” “we beseech,” &c. By 
and by he begins to supplicate blessings on the 
persons of B and C. He still uses the same 
style, “we.” Now Band C either join with 
him or they donot. On either hypothesis the 
prayer is no longer social. It is A praying for 
B and C, and Band C praying for themselves, 
A does not merely pray for them—they pray for 
themselves, and he is only included in such pe- 
titions as are of a general nature. He acts the 
part of an intercessor inone part of his petitions, 
and they, in another part, pray for him equally 
Custom tamiliarizes, recom- 
mends and sanctions every thing. But there is 
neither reason nor scripture for such a practice. 
If two or three persons unite in prayer they 
should have some definite object which mutually 
interests them all alike. 

It is usually allowed that it is one of the 
greatest and best of blessings that we should be 
admitted to lift up our voices to the throne of 
the universe. But if ever there be a moment 
in a chvistian’s life when humility and sincerity 
become him well, this is the moment, when he 
is speaking to that glorious and Mighty One, be- 
fore whose throne seraphs veil their faces and 
“angels prostrate fall.» Our words assuredly 
should be few and well ordered; no pemp of 
language, no vain parade of words, no compli- 
ment to men, when we claim the audience of 
our Almighty Maker. 

In visiting the family of an old friend ten 
years ago, | heard him confess the sins of his 
childhood,: youth, and manhood, and pray for 
their forgiveness. I contifiued with him for one 
week. As often as he prayed in his family he 
made a repetition of the same confession of his 
and his family’s sins, and a similar petition for 
their remission. In the course of a few years I 
visited him again,.and heard the same confes- 
sions and petitions. Not long since I spent an 
evening with the same old gentleman, and 
heard the same without any sensible variation. 

Methinks this aged professor has yet to learn 
the import of the “glad tidings of great joy 
to all people,” one item of which most cer- 
tainly assures the believer of the remission of 
all his sins committed previously to the hour he 
trusted in the Saviour. Hence the primitive 
christians never once prayed for the remission 
of the sins of their childhood, youth, manhood, 
or old age, committed previously to their recep- 
tion of the good news. Not one instance can be 
produced of any saint, from the full revelation 
of the gospel of Christ on the day of Pentecost, 
praying for such a remission; ,but we find them 
thanking God that he had already, for Christ’s 
sake, forgiven them all trespasses. They were 
commanded by the apostles to forgive one an- 
other, even as God, for Christ’s sake, had for- 
given them. 

In short, to have prayed for the remission of 
the sins of childhood,’ youth, &c. committed 
while’ they were ignorant of the salvation of the 
gospel, would have evinced a total want of 
faith; for the asking for any favor plainly im- 
plies that the person who asks is not in posses- 
sion of it. Suppose, for illustration, that I 
should go to my creditor and say,“1 confess, 
sir, that I owe you a thousand talents, and as I 
am unable to pay you, I beseech you -to forgive 
me.”? He replies, “* Whatsoever you ask of me, 
of this nature, believe that you shall receive it, 
and you shall have it. Do you believe that my 
benevolence and ability are adequate to remit 
you this debt?” I answer, “Yes.” Now sup- 
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pose I should, every evening and morning, go 
to this rich and benevolent friend, and say to 
hin, “I owe you a thousand talents—I am un- 
able to pay you—I beseecn you to forgive me 
that debt”—might he not, with propriety, say 
to me every time 1 went to renew my request, 
“Sir, youinsult me. You profess to believe my 
word, and, in fact, you declare every day that 
you do not believe that I have been as good as 
my word. You either distrust my ability, my 
disposition, or my veracity. You dishonor me. 
Begone from my presence! but know assuredly, 
that whenever you trust in my ability, benevo- 
lence, and veracity, you are remitted.” I must 
hang my head and remain speechless. Alas! 
the gospel of the blessed God is sadly mistaken 
by thousands who profess to believe it; who, 
not only intheir ordinary deportment, but even 
in their religious observances, declare they be- 
lieve it not. Alas! how many teachers of the 
gospel are in the habit of confessing and pray- 
ing in the public assembly, as my old friend; 
and thus proving to the intelligent that, believe 
the prcad who may, they donot. Under the 
law, in their great sacrifices, there was a remem- 
brance of sins made once a year, which the 
apostle adduces as an evidence of the imperfec- 
tion of that state; but if there is to be a remem- 
brance of sins once a week oronce a day by 
the priests and the people now, we are in worse 
circumstances than the Jews. Itis, indeed, ev- 
ident, that few of the popular worshippers have 
received that one purification which leaves no 
consciousness of sins. Epiror. 


Address to Shristian Mothers. 
Daughters of Zion: 


Tue christian religion has elevated your sex 
toa very high degree. ‘To it you are indebted 
for that amelioration of your circumstances, 
that mitigation of your present grievances, in- 
curred by your having been first in the trans- 
gression, that important place you occupy in the 
christian affection and esteem of him to whom 
you were put in subjection. Although some of 
your sex, in the history of the Old ‘Testament, 
shine with distinguished lustre; yet it is in the 
New Testament alone where you appear to the 
highest advantage. Never, we presume, was 
Gabriel despatched upon a more honorable or a 
more acceptable errand, than when he visited 
the cottage of her that was espoused to the son 
of Jacob; than when he addressed the humble 
and virtuous virgin in these transporting words, 
“Hail! favorite of Heaven! The Lord is with 
you! Blessed are you among women!” From 
that moment your sex, as the sun after a long 

loom, bursts forth with more attractive splen- 

or, All the queens of eastern palaces, in all 
the pomp of eastern grandeur, never tasted the 
sweets of such an interview as that between 
Elizabeth, the mother of the harbinger, and the 
mother of Israel’s King. All the expressions 
of imperial courtesy, how meagre in comparison 
of the welcome with which Elizabeth received 
that visit of her cousin, the salutation with 
which she embraced her! ‘How have I this 
honor, that the mother of my Lord should come 
tome!” The pious and virtuous Mary, and the 
humble swain that was made her husband 
guardian, exhibit anew scene of matrimonial 
bliss of which mortals never before tasted. He 
derives all his honor and his bliss from her en- 
trusted tohiscare. A woman now elevates not 
only her own sex by the favor of Heaven, but 
also renders conspicuous in the annalsof the 
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world a descendant of that royal family that 
once reigned over Israel. 

But we do not dwell at present on these illus- 
trious incidents in your history, as if they were 
the only occurrences that gave importance and 
elevation to your sex. Let us just glance ata 
few others. The first miracle of this incompar- 
able child, born, this only-begotten Son given, 
was wrought in honor of the mother that nursed 
him, and in honor of the first commandment 
with promise. His mother, at the famous mar- 
riage of Cana of Galilee, with all the deep soli- 
citude of one concerned in every circumstance 
that concerned the reputation of the family with 
which she was in the intimacies of friendship, 
prompted her to appeal to her son, saying, “ they 
have no wine.” He shows it to be an occur- 
rence which was of no concern to him, abstract- 
ly considered; but in honor of his mother, who 
commanded obedience to his will, the water 
when presented—yes, 

“ The modest water, aw’d with power divine, 
Beheld its God, and reddened into wine.” 


This was the beginning of his fame, the first 
exhibition of his glorious power. And the last 
expression of solicitude for the temporal welfare 
of one of our race, which dropped trom his lips 
amidst the agonies of the cross, was prompted 
by the keenest sensibilities of humanity, by 
that grateful recollection of the care of a mo- 
ther, which is never to be forgotten; by that 
profound respect which every wise man exhibite 
to the woman that watched and wept over his 
childhood; yes, his last concern was for the fu- 
ture welfare of his mother. He says to John, 
his favorite disciple, casting his eye towards his 
mother, “Son, behold your mother;” and to his 
mother, “Behold yourson.”” Thus he bequeathed 
his mother, as his richest legacy on earth, to 
that disciple whom he loved most of all. 

Christian women, your praise and your fame, 
your zeal, your affection, and even your courage, 
shine with so much resplendence in the New 
Testament history, as to throw the most distin- 
guished of our sex much, very much, into the 
shade. The fame of that Mary who sat at the 
feet of the Messiah, who anointed the Lord 
with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, 
transcends the fame of all the statesmen, war- 
riors, monarchs, philosophers, and poets, that 
ever lived. Yes, while the fame of the states- 
man is bounded by our tenure of the soil on 
which we live; while the laurels that deck the 
brow of the warrior are stained with the blood 
he shed, and wither near the cypress that covers 
the tomb moistened by the tears of the widow 
and the orphans which he made; while the gems 
that sparkle in the crown of the monarch are 
dimmed and obscured by the cankering hand 
of time; while the renown of the philosopher 
fades in the presence of every insect, and of ev- 
ery plant, which says to his wisdom, ‘How 
limited you are!’ and while the praises of the 
poet onl te charms of harmony live only in the 
fastidious taste of men, O Mary, your memorial, 
the sweet perfume of your fame, extends to all 
generations! and that which you have done 
shall be told with extacy unalloyed, when time 
itself shall be no more! 

And let the christian heroes remember, that 
when the highest and noblest names on their 
list of eighteen centuries fled like cowards from 
the scene of danger, and in the hour of dark- 
ness and terror deserted their suffering chief, 
christian women kept their place, and stood 
spectators near the cross, Yes, to the eternal 
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praise of female piety, let it be published in all 
lends that women were the last at the cross, 
and the first at the tomb of their great and 


mighty Saviour. And as a token of his remem~ 


brance and acknowledgment of their devotion, 
pious courage, and unabated affection, to them 
he first showed himself alive after his death, 
and alleviated their sorrows. 

But asit is not our intention to make these 
illustrious incidents in your history a theme 
form which to deduce all the reflections which 
they naturally suggest, we proceed to our de- 
sign. ; . 

Your usefulness to the church is not curtailed 
by the apostolic injunction which allots to you 
that silence and submission which comport with 
that modesty and diffidence which are now and 
ever have been the highest ornaments of female 
character. You are tonurse and nourish every 
one that comes into the world; and the God of 
your offspring has given to — an authority 
over the mind in its most pliant state, para- 
mount to every other. The babe that smiles in 
your arms, and finds its support and its refuge in 
your bosom, receives its first impressions from 
you. It recognizes a relation existing between 
you and it before it forms an idea of a father.— 
It views you as its best friend, and most wil- 
lingly submits to your control. Your counte- 
nance is the first volume it reads; and it isa 
volume which conveys to its apprehension more 
ideas than perhaps any of us imagine. Its ar- 
ticulations are formed from yours, and your 
language is the first it can understand. You 
can converse with it, and communicate to its 
tender mind ideas which the greatest linguists 
and philosophers that ever lived could not.— 
You, then, occupy a place which cannot be ri- 
valled, and which, if discreetly managed, may, 
under the blessing of Heaven, be of eternal 
importance to it. Do not be startled when I tell 
you that you are, by the law of nature, which is 
the law of God, as well as by his written word, 
ordained to be the only preachers of the gospel, 
properly so called, to your own offspring. You 
can tellthem in language more intelligible to 
their apprehension, the wonders of creation; 
you can, from the lively oracles, teach them 
the history of our race; you can preach the 
gospel to them better than any Doctor of Divini- 
ty that ever lived. You can narrate to them 
the nativity and life, the words and deeds of 
Messiah; you can open to their minds how he 
died for ovr sins, and how he rose for our justi- 
fication. You can tell them of his ascension to 
the skies, of his coronation in heaven, and that 
he will come to judge the world. When you 
have done all this, inastyle which you can 
adopt, more easy of apprehension than any 
other-~if Paul the apostle was again to visit 
the world and call at your house, he could not 

reach to them with greater effect. Nay, you 
hete anticipated all that he could say, and done 
all that he could do, to give the word effect. If 
he were to attempt to make known the glad 
tidings of great joy, to announce the good 
news to your children—when he had done they 
might say, “ Kind and benevolent friend, this is 
no news to us; we rejoice to have heard it all 
from a preacher before; a preacher too, whose 
love ond htenwelenae were equal to yours, and 


whom we understood as clearly as we under- 
stand you.”? If he were to ask who the preach- 
er was, and by what authority he spoke, the 
children might reply, It was from a preacher 
which you, beloved friend, yourself licensed; 
it was our mother whom you commanded “to 








bring us up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.» O yes, replies the apostle, I did 
authorize an order of preachers which were to 
take my place after my decease, amongst whom 
your mother was one. My place and my office 
was to make known to all my contemporaries 
those glad tidings in the first place; for I was 
ordained a preacher as well as a teacher, and 
your parents can best occupy my place, as they 
can first make known to their offspring the 
same good news. 

These hints, my dear friends, go to show you 
what is expected from you, and what you ought 
todo. And surely you will agree with me that 
the word of God, thus communicated by the fire- 
side, from your own lips, under the blessing of 
Heaven, is just as efficacious as if pronounced 
from a pulpit of mahogany, covered with scarlet, 
and decked with tapestry, from a pontiff, or a 
rabbi covered with silk and a wig as white as 
Alpine snow. Remember Lois, Eunice, and 
Timothy, and Paul’s commands to you. The 
giving of such an injunction to fathers and 
mothers implied that they were competent to 
perform them to the bestadvantage. ‘The efforts 
of the clergy to take from you the office of 
preachers, under a pretence that either their 
authority or their ability is superior to yours, 
believe your friend, or rather believe the apos- 
tles, is an unjust encroachment upon your rights 
and privileges. Your exampleand your prayers, 
your authority, and your well proved affection 
and sincerity in all that you say, are worth more 
than all the logic, mathematics, algebra, and 
rhetoric, which ever were collected in all the 
seminaries upon earth, to give efficacy to your 
sermons. How blissful the privilege, and how 
high the honor conferred on you! Do then, 
christian matrons, from your love to your own 
offspring, and from your love to him that raised 
your sex to honors so illustrious, and from your 
hopes of immortality and eternal life in that 
world where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are asthe angels, being the chil- 
dren of God and of the resurrection, bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Eprror. 

. 

WE design to give our readers every opportu- 
nity of judging for themselves, suppressing 
nothing written by friend or foe that respects our 
views. We have so far given them a specimen 
of what our opponents have said concerning this 
paper. The following letter, received a few 
days since, is from the pen of a very intelligent 
writer, who is the bishop of a respectable church, 
and with whom we are very sorry to differ in any 
opinion connected with the christian religion. 
We have the highest opinion of the integrity, 
uprightness, and christian deportment of this 
correspondent. I trust he will have the good- 
ness to forgive me for publishing what was 
merely intended formy own consideration, when 
I assure him that it is purely for the benefit of 
my readers, as I have no doubt but it will be 
profitable to many. Epitor. 

Aprit 22, 1824. 

Dear Sir—I nave deferred writing to you lon- 
ger than I designed when you left us. 

I have received regularly your numbers of the 
Christian Baptist, and have read them with 
some care that I might understand with cer- 
tainty the leading opinions which you design to 
defend, and those which you purposely oppose, 
I find much to condemn, and many things to 
approve- 
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Your opposition to the principle of missions is 
based upon an opinion which is altogether a 
new one, and which, I think, you have adopted 
without consideration, and is palpably errone- 
ous. It is this: that the church is now in the 
place of the miraculous gifts, and is, ‘in propria 
forma, the only institution of God left on earth 
to illuminate and reform the world,” as contra- 
distinguished from preaching the gospel, the 
commission to preach having ceased with the 
cessation of miraculous gifts. No. 2. p. 16. 

I understand that the record isin the place of 
the miracles wrought by Christ and the apostles, 
and the words they used explanatory of them in 
proof that Christ is the Son of God; and that 
this record is the mean, preached and read for 
building up the church, so far from the church 
being in the place of the miraculousgifts. ‘The 
conversion of individuals, by whose association 
the christian church is, and everhas been formed, 
is effected by the gospel record, comprehending 
the miracles. Yes, the record is in the place of 
the miraculous gifts, and not the church, which 
isin fact the effect of the record believed and 
acted on. The miracles are written and they 
are preached for the same purpose they were 
Originally wrought, viz. that men might belicve 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, which is the 
great principle of christian church union. They 
are as competent for that purpose now as they 
were when they were actually and sensibly 
exhibited. The church is of no use in illumi- 
nating and reforming the world, except so far as 
the saints who compose it are engaged in the 
work of the ministry, not only in preaching the 
gospel, but in illustrating its truths by a righte- 
ous and godly life. These two requisites ought 
never to be separated. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 

I regret exceedingly the opposition you have 
made to the missionary and bible society cause. 
It has greatly injured your usefulness, and put 
into the hands of your Paido-Baptist opposers a 
weapon to break the heads of the Baptists. 
They associate all that are peculiar to Baptists 
with your peculiar and strange notions on the 
subject of the bible and a preached gospel, that 
they may the more effectuaNy destroy the effect 
of your debate with Mr. Maccalla. 

My dear sir, you have begun wrong, if your 
object is reformation. Never attack the princi- 
ple which multiplies the number of bibles, or 
which promotes the preaching of the gospel or 
the support of it, if you desire christianity to 

revail. AsI informed you when here, I repeat 
it again, your opposition toa preached gospel, 
to the preachersand bible societies, secures to 
you the concurrence of the covetous, the ignor- 


ant, the prayerless and Christless christians.. 


Should they have had any religion, they cease 
to enjoy it as soon as they embrace your views; 
at the same time you wound the hearts of the 
zealous and devout christians. These are not 
the expressions of one who has an interest in 
defending the kingdom of the clergy, or the 
hireling system, but of one who, like yourself, 
has been providentially thrown into the posses- 
sion of a competency of the good things of this 
world. I am as anxious as you can be for the 
correction of all errors, but in making the cor- 
rection, or in aiming at it—spare, I beseech you 
the grand mean that God has employed and is 
still using for extending Christ’s kingdom—I 
mean a preached gospel. I agree with you in 
the use and operation of every other meai in its 
proper place; but I must insist on it, that the 


preaching of the-gospel is a most powerful one. 
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Would to God that all the saints were engaged 
in the work of the ministry for building up the 
body or church of Christ, and that they were all 
New Testament saints, 

Iam yours, &c. 

Very Dear Sir—I am much obliged to yon for 
the above Jetter, knowing the sentiments which 
dictated it; and I trust you will consider that it 
is purely from a sense of its importance that | 
have published it without first soliciting your 
consent. 

Your remarks upon what you call“a new 
opinion,” on which js based my opposition to 
the principle of missions, and which you think 
is “tpalpably erroneous,” I perfectly approve. 
But it never was an opinion of mine that the 
church, without the record, was left on earth to 
illuminate and reform the world. As you con- 
sidered this to be my meaning, and as I now 
assure you that [ never entertained such an 
opinion, you will perceive that we both agree in 
calling such an opinion erroneous. I am pretty 
certain that you and I view the church of our 
Immortal Kingin one and the same light. I am 
taught fromthe record itself todescribe a church 
of Christ in the following words :—It is a socie 
ty of disciples professing to believe the one 
grand fact, voluntary subinitting to his authority 
and guidance, having all of them in their bap- 
tism expressed their faith in him and allegiance 
to him, and statedly meeting together in one 
place, to walk in all his commandments and 
ordinances. ‘This society with its bishop or 
bishops, and deacon or deacons, as the case 
may require, is perfectly independent of any tri- 
bunal on earth called ecclesiastical. It knows 
nothing of superior or inferior church judicato- 
ries, and acknowledges no laws,.no canons, nor 
government other than that of the Monarch of 
the Universe and hislaws. This church, hav- 
ing now committed to it the oracles of God, is 
adequate to all the purposes of illumination and 
reformation which entered into the design of its 
founder. If I thought there was any difference 
in our views on this topic, I would be more defi- 
nite and explicit. But to be more explicit in 
expressing my views of the means which the 
church is to use for the salvation of the world, 
I would remark, that having the record, or testi- 
mony of God in it, and every member professing 
it, it becomes the duty and high privilege of 
every member of it to be a preacher of the gos- 
pel, in the only sense in which any person can 
now be called a preacher. 

I need not tell you that Ide not mean to say 
that every man and woman that believes the 
gospel is to commence travelling about as the 
popular preachers do, or to leave their homes 
and neighborhoods, or employment, to act ag 
public preachers. But the young women are to 
declare to their coevals and acquaintance—the 
elder women to theirs—the young men and elder 
men to theirs, the glad tidings, and to shew 
them the evidence on which their faith rests, 
This, followed up by a virtuous and godly life, 
is the most powerful mean left on earth to illu 
minate and reform the world. Inthe meantime 
the bishop of the church ‘in their weekly meet 
ings, teaches the religion in its sublime and 
glorious doctrine and bearings, and thus the 
members are still educating or building up in 
the most holy faith, and thus the church, in all 
its members, “speaking the truth in love, grows 
up into Him in all things, who is the Head, even 
Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that which every 
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joint supplies, according to the effectual work- 
ing inthe measure of every part, makes increase 
of the body, to the edifying of itself in love.” 
When the bishop rests from his labors, the 
church, of which he had the oversight, by his 
labors, and by the opportunity afforded all the 
members of exercising their faculties of com- 
munication and inquiry in the public assembly, 
finds within itself others educated and qualified 
to be appointed to the same good work. The 
church of the living God is thus independent of 
theological schools and colleges for its existence, 
enlargement, comfort, and perfection; for it is 
itself put in possession of all the means of edu- 
cation and accomplishments, if these means be 
wisely used. 

The spread of ‘xe gospel, the multiplication 
of the number of the faithful in the apostolic 
age, is, in a great measure, attributable to the 

reat company of them that declared the faith. 
The whole church of Jerusalem became preach- 
ersinavery shorttime. Weare told (Actsviii.) 
that there was a great persecution against the 
congregation that was at Jerusalem; and all, 
except the apostles, were scattered through the 
regions of Judea and Samaria—* They, howev- 
er, who were dispersed, (all but the apostles,) 
went about proclaiming the glad tidings of the 
word.» No wonder, then, that so many myriads 
of the Jews were converted. No wonder, then, 
that so many congregations of christians were 
formed throughout Judea and Samaria, when 
one church sent out such a swarm of publishers 
of the glad tidings. 

Dear sir, my very soul is stirred up within me, 
when I think of what a world of mischief the 
popular clergy have done. They have shut up 
every body’s mouth but their own; and theirs 
they will not open unless they are paid for it. 
This is the plain blunt fact. And if I cannot 
bring facts, and documents, and arguments to 
shew that the paganism of the world is, in a 

reat measure, attributable to them; that the 
ignorance and prejudice of our times, and that 
the incapacity of the believers to publish the 
glad tidings is altogether owing to them; that 
they, asa body collective, are antichrist—then 
I will say that I cannot prove any proposition 
whatever. 

But to return. Moses we are told was 
preached, being read in the synagogues. Paul 
tells us that he was ordained a preacher and 
a teacher of the truth among the gentiles. We 
are told that, daily in the temple, and from 
house to house, they ceased not to teach and to 
preach that Jesus was the Messiah. I need not 
say to you, that to preach is merely to publish 
news; but as this will be read by many, for 
their sakes 1 say that myriads may be qualified 
to preach, either as Moses was preached, or vira 
voce to publish what Paul published to the 
nations, that are not qualified to teach the chris- 
tian doctrine. And no man believes any fact 
but he can tcll the reason why, and produce the 
evidence on which he believes it. This is all 
the New Testament means, and all I mean by 

reaching. A bishop must be “apt to teach,” 

ut nothing is said about being apt to preach, 
and you and I agree that preaching and teach- 
ing are two things essentially different. To 
have said that a bishop must be apt to preach, in 
that age, woul have been absurd—when even 
women as well asmencould preach. Paul men- 
tions women of note who were his fellow- 
laborers: and all know how Priscilla explained 
to the eloquent Apollos the way of God more 
accurately. Euadia and Syntyche are men- 
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tioned as women who labored with the apostle 
Paul in the publication of the gospel. Yet in 
the church they were not allowed to teach, nor 
even to speak in the way of asking questions. 

These hints are not submitted as proof of my 
grand proposition, “that the association called 
the church of Jesus Christ is, in propria forma, 
the only institution of God left on earth to illu- 
minate and reform the world,” only as illustra- 
tive of the means by which the church is to 
illuminate the world. I know many will attrib- 
ute it tomy vanity, nevertheless I will hazard 
the expression that! can fill a volume of at least 
four hundred pages in illustration and proof, 
with facts, Eg snathartlng and arguments, in 
confirmation of the truth of the above proposi- 
tion. My reason for so saying, is not to con- 
vince any person of its truth, but to form an 
apology for the disadvantage under which such 
a proposition must appear, detached from the 
demonstration and proof on which it rests in my 
mind. This work is entirely too small to do 
justice to the numerous topics that call for potice 
and exposition. Our first volume is but an out- 
line, and a very imperfect outline, of the course 
we design to pursue; and with all our exertions 
we will not be able, this year, to even introduce 
all the topics in our prospectus. e 

But to come more particularly to those items 
to which you object, I observe, that with respect 
to the preaching of the gospel, you see that, 
instead of being opposed to it, I advocate it ona 
principle and scale that leaves far in the rear all 
the popular expedients; and I can assure you 
that I know some churches in the United States 
that are already so far advanced in their knowl- 
edge of, and conformity to the primitive model, 
that all their members are now either almost, or 
altogether, accomplished preachers. I know 

ersonally, and by credible report, several 

hebes, and Euodias, and Syntyches, and Eu- 
nices, and Eclectes, and Priscillas, as well as 
several Philips and Aquilas, &c. &c. 

Iam aware that there is no proposition nor 
course of conduct to which objections may not 
be made; but I must say, that I know of none 
that weighs a feather against this divine plan of 
preaching the word; and it affords me some 
pleasure to know that the Baptist society in 
former times acted in a good measure upon thig 
principle; but I am sorry to witness their rapid 
strides in imitation of the corrupt systems around 
themin this day. I am determined, if the Lord 
will, in some future number to demonstrate that 
if a few doctors of divinity in the United States 
succeed in their plans, the Baptist society will 
inevitably be so like Babylon the Great, that 
no man will be able to distinguish between it 
and its idolatrous neighbors. I need not to 
inform you that some of them have actually 
recommended, in base imitation of the Paido- 
Baptists, the dedication of infants in the church 
by the parson, or shall I call him the bishop. 
Yes, they are determined to have the young St. 
Giles in lieu of the old St. Giles. 

As to the missionary plans, I am constrained 
to differ from many whom | love and esteem, 
and will ever esteem if we should never agree 
upon this point, as well as from many whom I 
cannot love for the truth’s sake. At the same 
time I am very sonry to think thatany manshould 
suppose that I am either regardless of the de- 
plorable condition of the heathen world, or 
oppesed, any means authorized by the New 

estat it for either the civilization or salva- 
tion of those infatuated pagans. But, my dear 
sir, how can I, with the New Testament before 
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my face, approve the Catholic, the Episcopalian, | course of what is called “ preaching” for ten or 


the Presbyterian, &c. missionary schemes. Are 
they not evidently mere sectarian speculations, 
for enlarging their sects, and finding appoint- 
ments for their supernumerary or. Look 
again at the sums of money squandered at home 
and abroad under the pretext of converting the 
world; and again, wherein is the heathen world 
benefited by such conversions? Is the hand of 
the Lord in this business? Does he work in it 
asinthe days of yore? Look at ourown coun- 
try—our Indian neighbors and our African bond- 
men. Are not these, equally as the Japanese or 
Birmans, objects worthy of our sympathy and 
regard? I donot oppose, intentionally at least, 
the scriptural plan of cénverting the world. My 
opponents, amongst whom I ain very far from 
ranging you, (for { know your personal regard 
and your attachment to the cause of our King) 
do represent me as opposing the means of con- 
verting the world, not wishing to discriminate, 
in my case at least, between a person’s opposing 
the abuses of a good cause, and the cause itself. 
I did contribute my mite and my efforts to the 
popular missionary cause, until my conscience 
forbade me from an acquaintance with the abu- 
ses of the,principle. 

In the *multiplication of the copies of the 
scriptures I do rejoice, although I conceive even 
this best of all good works is managed ina way 
not at all comporting with the precepts of the 
volume itself. And shall we not oppose the 
abuses of any principle because of the excel- 
lency of the principle itself? It might as reas- 
onably be alleged, that while I oppose the abu- 
ses of the divine word, or of the ordinances of 
Christ, that I oppose both it and them. 

As to the Christian Baptist securing “the con- 
currence of the covetous, the ignorant, the 
prayerless,” &c. I cannot help it. I hope it 
may do them good—they have the most need of 
instruction. But I cannot conceive that this 
should be an argument against it; for you will 
Say it is no argument against the Baptist system, 
that men of the world, deists, statesmen, &c. 
prefer it, as more rational and more conducive 
to civil liberty than any other. But I have no 
doubt it will give you pleasure to be informed 
that, as far as my acquaintance with the subscri- 
bers extends, a very considerable proportion of 
them are such christians as you yourself would 
cheerfully embrace in christian communion. 
And I will farther add, that a majority of them 
are amongst the most intelligent, the most 
respectable, and the most devout meibers of 
the community. I will also add, that its great- 
est opposers are, for the most part, the interested 
priests, the young beneficiaries, ruling elders, 
those aspiring to posts of honor and profit in the 
kingdom of the clergy, and their friends and 
relatives. I confessthere is nothing in that state 
of things which the New Testament authorizes, 
that flatters the prospects and aims of most of 
the popular leaders. 

y circumstances, I thank God, are such, as 
with a moderate attention to the things of this 
world, will afford me the necessaries of life; but 
they are such as would authorize me to receive 
a fow hundreds a — without any material in- 
jury to myself or family. I know some of the 
neighboring clergy who are in better circum- 
stances than I am, that complain of great diffi- 
culties in “ getting along,” who receive as good 
as $500 or $1000 a year. I donot mention it 


with any other reference to your remarks, than 
because they afford me an opportunity of drop- 
ping a hint to some who have ascribed my 
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twelve years without any compensation whatey- 
er, to my not having need of support; that when 
I arrived a stranger in this western country, 
without any other propesty than my education, 
I did, from a confirmed disgust at the popular 
schemes, which I confess I principally imbibed 


_when a student in the university of Glasgow, 


determine that I should, under the protection 
and patronage of the Admighty, render all the 
services I could to my fellow creatures, by 
means of the bible, without any earthly com- 
pensation whatever. On these principles I be- 
gan, and having no other prospects than to turn 
my attention to some honest calling for a liveli- 
hood, I prosecuted this design without looking 
back. At the same tinie I did not censure, nor 
do I censure, any christian bishop who receives 
such earthly things as he needs, from those to 
whose edification and comfort he contributes by 
his labors. And I do know many professed 
teachers, who ought rather to impart a consider- 
able per annum to their poor brethren, than to 
receive from them one cent. I know there are 
extremes on every side—I wish to avoid them, 
And I do know tliat the popular clergy are not 
entitled to receive one cent from the people, be- 
cause they have put themselves into an office 
which Heaven never gave them, trample upon 
the rights of the people, keep them in ignorance, 
and practically deny that heavenly aphorism of 
our Lord, which says, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” They practically say, 
** Itis more blessed to receive than to give.” 

I trust, from this lengthy reply to your friend] 
letter, you will see that there is much less dil- 
ference between our views than you anticipated. 
There is but one saying in your letter that I 
cannot reconcile to your own views, nor to the 
fact as it occurs to my observation; which is, 
“that my readers cease to enjoy their religion 
when they embrace my views.” If they do, I 
think their religion is of such a kind that the 
sooner they get rid of it the better. 

As to the Paido-Baptists endeavoring to des- 
troy the effects of my debate with Mr. Maccalla, 
by alleging my “peculiar views,” it matters no- 
thing. If they had not these means they would 
find some others. Remember how Mr. Pond 
attacked Mr. Judson, how Mr. J. P. Camp- 
bell attacked Mr. Merril, and how all the Paido 
Baptists attacked Mr. Robinson. I am told that 
a certain beneficiary from Kentucky, on his 
way to Princeton, stopped at Washington, Pa., 
to inquire into my reputation, and wrote home 
to Kentucky that I was a very bad cHarac- 
ter, and an exile from religious society. This 
right that maintains the clergy must be maintain- 
ed at any rate. ts 

Desirous of hearing from you.as soon as con- 
venient, and assuring you that no difference of 
opinion upon these two points which you have 
mentioned shall ever alienate my affection and 
esteem for you, I remain your fellow servant. 


Epiror. 
May 25. 





No. 12.] Monpay, Juxy 5, 1824. 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Characters, Councils, 
Creeds, and Sects.—No. III. 


In the two preceding essays under this head, 
we, partially adverted to the causes that concur- 
red in ushering into existence that ** monstrum 
horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum ;” 
that “‘ monster horrific, shapeless, huge, whose 
light is extinct,” called an ecclesiastical court. 
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By an ecclesiastical court, we mean those meet- 
ings of clergy, either stated or occasional, for 
the purpose of either enacting new ecclesiasti- 
cal canons or of executing old ones. Whether 
they admit into their confederacy a lay repre- 
sentation, or whether they appropriate every 
function to themselves, to the exclusion of the 
laity, is, with us, no conscientious scruple.— 
Whether the assembly is composed of none but 
priests and levites, or of one half, one third, or 
one tenth laymen, it is alike antiscriptural, anti- 

christian, and dangerous to the community, civil 

and religious, Nor does it materially affect 
either the character or nature of such a combi- 
nation whether it be called presbyterian, episco- 
palian, or congregational. Whethersuch an al- 
liance of the priests 4nd the nobles of the kirk 

be called a session, a presbytery, a synod, a ge- 
neral assembly, a convention, a conference, an 
association, or annual meeting, its tendency and 

result are the same. Whenever and wherever 
such a meeting either legislates, decrees, rules, 

directs, or controls, or assumes the character of 

a representative body in religious concerns, it 

essentially becomes “the man of sin and the] 
son of perdition.” 

An individual church or congregation of 
Christ’s disciples is the only ecclesiastical body 
recognized in the New Testament. Such a so- 
ciety is **the highest court ef Christ” on earth. 
Furious controversies have been carried on, and 
bloody wars have been waged on the subject of 
church government. These in their origin, pro- 
gress, and termination, have resembled the vi- 
gorous efforts made to obtain the Saviour’s 
tomb, or like the fruitless endeavors of the Jews 
to find the body of Moses, 

As we intend to pay considerable attention 
to this topic, and to give details of the pro- 
ceedings of ecclesiastical courts, &c, we think 
it necessary, in the first place, to attend to the 
import of the phrase “church of Jesus Christ,” 
and also to the nature of the bishop’s work. In 
the present essay, I will introduce a few re- 
marks from the * Reasons of Alexander Car- 
son, A.M. for separating from the General Syn- 
od of Ulster.” These will cast some light on 
the import of the phrase “church of Jesus 
Christ,”* 

Matt. xviii. 15—18. Moreover, if your brother 
shall trespass against you, go and tell him his 
fault, between you and him alone. If he shall 
hear you, you have gained your brother. But 
if he will not hear you, then take with you one 
or two more, that, in the mouth of one or two 
witnesses, every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it to the 
church: but if he shall neglect to hear the 
church, let him be to you as a heathen man 
and a publican.” Here the last — is to the 
ehurch. He does not say, If he does not hear 
the church, take him to the presbytery; and if 
he dues not hear the presbytery, take him to the 
synod, &e. but if he hear not the church, “ let 
him be to youas a heathen man and a publi- 
can.” I know, indeed, that various subterfuges 
have been invented té evade the force of this 
plain scripture. Every sect has attempted to 
find its own discipline in this passage; whilst 
individuals, to apologize for what they cannot 
justify, have attempted to darken its meaning 


* Mr. Carson, as to talent, erudition, and high standing 
among the Presbyterians in Ireland, was not surpassed by 
any minister of that denomination. We shall give his 
preface to these reasons in the present number. He is 
eee the bishop of a christian church a: Tubermore, Ire- 

and. 
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so as to make it of no practical use. The mul- 
tiplicity of interpretations, in the opinion of Dr. 
Stillingfleet, is an argument to prove that it is 
totally inexplicable ; in my opinion it proves only 
what is proved by the variety of sentiments on 
every other point in scripture, the perversity, the 
selfishness, or the prejudice of professing chris- 
tians. What! has the Lord Jesus given a pre- 
cept, in a case of such importance, and of such 
frequent occurrence, which cannot be under- 
stood? Did he wish to be, or could he not 
avoid being unintelligible? Must the Holy One 
of Israe! speak with the darkness and evasion 
of a heathen oracle? If he did not mean to be 
understood, why did he speak? If he meant te 
be understood, why did he not speak in intelli- 
gible language? If we cannot find out who are 
the divinely appointed arbitrators of our differ- 
ences, he might as well have said nothing on 
the subject. What an insult upon the Holy 
Ghost to represent his language to be so vague 
and indeterminate that it cannot be understood! 
Christ has said, “tell it to the church.” Is 
there no way of coming at his meaning? Has 
the word church no determinate meaning in the 
New Testament? But Dr. Stillingfleet is of 
opinion, that if the discipline Christ has ap- 
pointed be executed, it is not material by whom. 
Is it then the same thing whether a law be en- 
acted by the lawfully appointed legislators, or 
by any other body of self constituted men? or 
that a criminal be tried by a lawful judge and 
jury, or by men who assume the right of judg- 
ment, without the countenance of lawful au- 
thority? If Christ has appointed any p@fticular . 
referees, it is as really a breach of his injunction 
to appoint any other, as it would be totally to 
neglect that instance of discipline. But is there 
any native, necessagy Obscurity in the precept 
arising from the promiscuous use of the word 
church in the New Testament? If it is now in 
any measure obscure, it has been rendered so 
not from the ambiguity of the scripture use of 
the word, but from its prostituted application in 
modern acceptation, and the sophistry and sub- 
tleties of interested, prejudiced, or bigoted men: 
we find no difficulty in the passage until we 
hear the forced explanations of it given by con; 
trovertists, and our mind begins to be distracted, 
and the subject obscured by the smoke of their 
unhallowed fires.” 

“TJ lay it down, then, as an axiom, that Christ 
meant some determinate thing by the word 
church, and that there must be sufficient evi- 
dence in the New Testament to lead the hum- 
ble, teachable inquirer into that meaning.— 
Christ must have spoken intelligible language. 
Now, to investigate the scripture use of the word 
church.’** 

“ Ekklesia literally signifies an assembly called 
out from others, and is used among the Greeks, 
particularly the Athenians, for their popular as- 
semblies summoned by their chief magistrate, 
and in which none but citizens had a right to 
sit. By inherent power it may be applied to 
any body of men called out and assembled in 
one place. If ever it loses the ideas of calling 
out and assembling, it loses its principal fea- 
tures and its primitive use. 

“Such being the origin and use of this word 
among the Greeks, to what may it be legiti- 
mately applied when used in sacred things? It 
may signify any assembly called out from the 
world, and united in Christ. Agreeably to this, 
whenever it is used in scripture in a sacred 


* Of his remarks on this topic, we select only a few 
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sense, that is, as applicable to believers, we find 
that itis invariably appropriated to an individual 
assembly of christians, meeting to enjoy the or- 
dinances of Christ, or the christian community 
in general.” 

** But with equal propriety may this word be 
applied either to all the christians on earth, or 
all both in heaven and earth, as assembled in 
Jesus. Nor does this application stretch it a 
whit beyond its natural and intrinsic meaning. 
It is as literally and as truly applied to the one 
as to the other. All the saints on earth, all the 
saints in heaven, are assembled in him, as really 
as the branches of a vine are united in the trunk, 
the stones of a owes upon the foundation, or 
the members of the body with the head. With 
the strictest truth all christians may be said tobe 
already “in heavenly places in Christ.” This 
double application of the word is neither foreign 
nor forced, incorrect nor indistinct. When it 
is used indefinitely, it is applied to the commu- 
nity of believers assembled in Christ: when it 
is used with respect to an individual church, 
which is its most general application, the con- 
text or the nature of the circumstances gives suf- 
ficient intimation. Let any one take the trouble 
to run over all the places where it is found in the 
New Testament, and I will be bold to say, he 
will not find a single text which will not fairly 
explain on this hypothesis. The cases where it 
may occur in the civil or unappropriated sense, 
are not accompanied with the smallest difficul- 
ty; the context, or a note of appropriation, as 
“ church of Christ,”’ &c. sufficiently marking the 
differegce. 

‘Having stated the literal me&ning, the pro- 
fane and sacred application of the word ekklesia, 
let us next examine the claims of its modern* 
acceptations. It is quite aghamelion. It is as 
various in its meaning as the necessities of each 
party require. Sometimesit isa church session, 
sometimes an individual church; sometimes a 
classical presbytery; sometimes a synod; some- 
times a general assembly; sometimes church 
rulers; sometimes all the churches of a province 
orkingdom. Truly, ifthe scripture gives ground 
for all these, it is more dark and perplexing than 
was ever an answer of the Sybil. Is not the 
‘bare statement a refutation of the fact, and the 
supposition a calumny on the oracles of God? 
But the practice of presbyterians themselves, is 
a complete refutation of this hypothesis. They 
do not speak promiscuously of all their assem- 
blies by the name church, but have a distinct 
name for each, as the congregation, the session, 
the presbytery, the synod, &c. Now, if each 
order of these courts be a church, as well as 
each ly ip and the collective congrega- 
tions, why do thev not speak of them by the 
scripture name? Why have they imposed upon 
them names of their own invention?’ Evidently 
because they would otherwise be unintelligible. 
If one of their writers on church discipline was 
to speak of all their assemblies by the name 
church, without additional marks of distinction, 
his readers would not understand him; yet this 
is the very inaccuracy they charge upon the 
writers of the New Testament. They suppose 
them to speak promiscuously of the greatest va- 
riety of subordinate courts, as well as assemblies 
of a different nature, by the same name, without 
any mark of distinction to guide the reader. 


Now, I think this is a very fair criterion; scrip- 
ture ordinances should be sufficiently intelligi- 
ble by seripture names, without the use of any 


«I call them modern, because they are later than the 
New Testament. 
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other. I believe it will be found a very just 
conclusion, that the institutions which have not 
a name in scripture, have not an existence in 
scripture. Let presbyterians, then, use nothing 
but the scripture names, and the doctrine of their 
subordinate courts will be jargon. By their un- 
natural extension of this word, they have taken 
it in modern use from that which alone deserves 
it—the individual assemblies of the saints. Let 
us suppose, then, that ekklesia might have been 
legitimately appropriated to denote —_ one of 
these assemblies, this appropriation will take it 
from all the rest. If a session is a chureh, then 
a congregation cannot be a church; if either of 
these be a church, then a presbytery cannot, 
without confusion, be usually so denominated; 
and if a presbytery is a pevonm then it will take 
that name from all inferior and superior courts. 
Now, if these courts be scriptural, let their ad- 
vocates produce their distinct scriptural names, 
No word can have two appropriate meanings 
upon the same subject; ekklesia may be a civil 
assembly and appropriated also to a religious 
assembly; but in neither civil nor religious mat- 
ters can it be appropriated as the distinctive 
name of two different assemblies, the one sub- 
ordinate to the other. It may denote a particu- 
lar assembly of saints, and the community of 
christians assembled in Jesus; but without con- 
fusion, it cannot be used as thé appropriated 
name of a particular and general assembly of 
the same sort. This is clear from the names of 
civil courts. Though some of these be such as 
to be literally applicable to all, yet they are not 
so appropriated. Thus sessions, assizes, &c. 
Thus also in the church of England, though 
each of the orders are called clergymen, yet for 
this Very reason it could not be the appropriated 
distinctive name of any one of then. There is 
curate, rector, bishop, &c. For the same rea- 
son, though bishop was the common name of all 
presbyters originally, yet when it was appropri- 
ated to one of the number, it was taken from all 
the rest. If, then, the word church be generall 
applicable to such a variety of assemblies, eac 
assembly must have a distinctive name besides; 
to produce which out of scripture will be rather 
an arduous task. Besides, in speaking particu- 
larly of each of these assemblies, the common 
name could not be used, any more than the 
name clergyman would distinguish a bishop 
from a presbyter. When our Lord says, “then 
tell it to the church,” if he intends presbyterian 
ecclesiastical courts, to which does he refer? If 
to the session, then all higher appeals are cut off; 
for if the offending brother will not “hear the 
church, let him bea heathen manand a publican :” 
if it means a general synod or assembly, then all 
inferior courts are cut off. But if church be 
also the scripture name of an individual assembly 
of saints, consisting of pastors and church mem- 
bers, is not the obscurity still increased? Whe- 
ther must the congregation or the session be ap- 
pealed to?” 

“ There is not the least intimation in any part 
of the New Testament of a representative gov- 
ernment. Nothing is said about a number of 
church rulers being selected as an ecclesiastical 
council over a number of individual churches; 
nor any such use of the word church, as includ- 
ing a number of individual churches. When the 
inspired writers speak of a single assembly of 
saints, they invariably call it a church; when 
they speak of a number of churches, or the 
churches of a province or district, they do not call 
them a church but churches. Thus when Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, he addresses the 
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« church of God which is at Corinth ;” but when 
he writes to the Galatians, he addresses the 
churches of Galatia. Thus also whenthe church 
of Jerusalem is spoken of, it is called a church; 
but when the aggregate of the individual 
churches of Judea and Samaria is spoken of, they 
are not called the church of Judea, or the churc 

of Samaria, but the churches of Judea, and the 
churches of Samaria. Thus also the church of 
Cenchrea, (Rom. xvi. 1) and the churches of 
Achaia; the church of Ephesus, the church of 
Smyrna, &c. But when they are spoken of in 
the aggregate, it is the seven churches of Asia, 
not the church of Asia, (Rev. i. 4. and ii. 1. &c.) 
I know indeed with respect to Jerusalem and 
Corinth, it is alleged that the saints in those 
cities must have been too numerous to have as- 
sembled in one place. ButI need not take up 
my time in showing how or where they might 
assemble, or in ascertaining their numbers.— 
They are not more nnmerous than I wish them 
to have been; and the scripture itself refutes the 
objection in both instances. Acts ii. 44. 1 Cor. 
v. 4. and xi. 18. In these passages they are ex- 
pressly shown to have met in the same place.” 


PREFACE 
To “ Reasons for separating from the General 
Synod of Ulster.” 
BY A. CARSON, A. M. 


Every christian isa member of two kingdoms 
perfectly distinct, but perfectly compatible in 
their interests. In each of these, he has peculiar 
duties, in the discharge of which he is to pursue a 
very different conduct. As a subject of civil 
government, he is called to unreserved, unequi- 
vocal obedience, without waiting to inquire into 
its nature and quality, or even the legitimacy of 
the title of those in power. If he understands his 
bible, he knows that “the powers that be are or- 
dained of God,” and that he must “submit to 
every ordinance of man, not merely for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake.” Jn Britain he 
will submit to monarchy; in America, to a repub- 
lic; and in France he will obey, without puzzling 
himself in determining whether Bonaparte is a 
legal governor or a usurper.* But it is not so in 
the kingdom of Christ. Here it is his duty in 
every — to judge for himself, and in no in- 
stance to be the disciple of man. He is com- 
manded to examine, not blindly adopt the dog- 
mas of his spiritual guides. He is no where 
required to conform and submit to that form of 
church government under which he has been 
educated, or to which he may at any time have 
thought it his duty to attach himself He is en- 
joined to “ prove all things and to hold fast only 
that which is true.” He is Christ’s freed man, 
and should not suffer himself to become the 
servant of man, nor to be fettered by human sys- 
tems. 

Convinced that thisis both the duty and privi- 
lege of every christian, I have largely and lei- 
surely examined the original nature and present 
state of that churcht in which I was educated, 
and in which Ihave for some years acted as a 
minister. I have examined, and am convinced, 





* We Americans think that jit is not incompatible with 
christianity to make our own rulers by all constitutional 
means; and that the members of every state, not gov- 
erned according to the maxims of reason and justice, 
have a right inalienable to effect a revolution by all law- 
ful means, or to emigrate. Mr. Carson here speaks of 
submission to the constituted authorities, and in this he 
doubtless speaks as a christian.—Eprror. 

tI am obliged sometimes in this pamphlet to use the 
word church in this common acceptation, though not so 
used in any part of the New Testament, 
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that both in plan and administration, it is con- 
trary to the word of God. It must appear to 
every man of candor that I could have no inte- 
rest in deciding as I have done. Every interest 
of a worldly nature was surely on the other side. 
The day I gave up my connexion with the gen- 
eral sym 1, I gave up all that the world esteems. 
I sacrifice not only my prospects in life, and my 
respectabuity in the world, but every settled wa 
of support. It is usual for men to desert a chure 
under persecution; I have deserted one in tne 
tide of her prosperity, or, as some of her friends 
speak, inher “meridian glory.” If people ne- 
ver begin to think any thing amiss in their reli- 
gion till they are persecuted for it, or till superior 
honors and advantages are held out to view, 
they have reason to suspect their judgments. 
But when wealth and respectability in society 
are in the gift of the church, when one of her 
members sits in judgment upon her, she is like- 
ly to get a fair trial. A man is not apt, upon 
slight grounds, to reason himself out of his liv- 
ing, his friends, and his reputation. It will not 
be out of whim he will exchange ease for labor, 
respect for calumny, present competency for the 
naked promise of God. Notwithstanding this, 
I am perfectly aware that the worst motives and 
designs will be attributed to me. I would in- 
deo bnees little of human nature, and less of 
the bible, if I did not expect the reproaches of 
the world. If they have called the master of 
the house Beelzebub, much more those of his 
household. He himself experienced such treat- 
ment from the world, and he knows how to 
succor his children in like circumstanggs. 

The divine right of the Presbyterian form of 
church government, it may be expected, will 
now become the present truth among all sects 
of Presbyterians in this country. Their invete- 
rate rage against each other will for a time be 
suspended that they may unite against the com- 
mon enemy. Every pulpit will resound with the 
cry of innovation; many an affecting represen- 
tation will be given of the sufferings of our 
worthy forefathers, in erecting the venerable 
fabric. I would caution christians not to suffer 
themselves to be imposed on by such senseless 
declamations. The appeal on both sides must 
be to the scriptures; not a stone of the fabric 
can be lawfully rested on any other ground. If 
classical presbytery is in the New Testamept, 
let its advocates come forward and fairly refute 
my arguments. I have no object but truth, and 
whatever may be published against my pam- 
phlet, in a christian and candid manner, shall 
receive every attention. But let them not lose 
their temper, nor substitute railing for argu- 
ment. Neither let them nibble round the sur- 
face of the subject, but let them enter into the 
essence of the debate. If any are convinced, 
let them beware of stifling convictions, Let 
them not suffer interest, prejudice, or the fear of 
reproach, to deter them from obeying the least 
of the commandments of Christ. ‘* Whoever 
shall be ashamed of me and my word in this 
sinful and adulterous generation, of him also 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he comes 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.” 
Mark viii. 38. “He that loves father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 
loves son or daughter more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me. And he that takes not his cross, 
and follows after me, is not worthy of me. He 
that finds his lifé shall lose it, and he that loses 
his life for my sake, shall find it.” Mat. x. 
37—39. 

Though I am decided'y convinced of the com- 
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plete independency of the apostolical churches, 
and of the duty of following them, I would not 
be understood as placing undue importance upon 
this point. Christians of every denomination I 
love; and I will never, I hope, withhold my 
hand, or my countenance from any who, after 
impartial investigation, conscientious y differ 
from me. I can from my heart say, *“* srace be 
with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth.” Pity, indeed, while there 
are so ‘a friends of Jesus, that those should 
harbor hard thoughts of each other for consci- 
entious differences. But it is not to be expected 
from this, that I shall “*know any man accord- 
ing to the flesh,” or avoid freely censuring what- 
ever I judge unfounded in scripture, out of 
compliment to any friend who may countenance 
it. This would be *to walk as men.” 

In endeavoring to overthrow the system of 
Presbyterianism, I have only assaulted the main 
- pillars of the edifice; if I have succeeded, the 
roof and all the rubbish will fall of course.— 
The voluminous defences of presbytery, of for- 
mer days, I consider too stale to be particularly 
noticed. I wait till their advocates recognize 
them. But though every pin of that system 
could be proved to be divine, it would not affect 
my opinion of the duty of separating from the 
synod. I would stand upon ground still tenable. 
I do not shrink from discussion. Truth will 
finally prevail. 


A familiar Dialogue between the Editor and a 
Clergyman. 
Part I. 

Clergfnan. Way do you preach, seeing you 
decry all preaching? 

Editor. Ido not decry all preaching. I have 
said that it is the duty of every disciple to 
preach. 

C. But how can they preach except they be 
sent? 

E. I presume there are no preachers upon 
earth who are sent in the sense of those words 
quoted from the apostle. 

C. Yes; I believe I am as much sent as any 
reacher ever was; and if I did not believe that 
was sent I would not preach a word. 

E. Well, sir, I find myself happy in meeting 
with a preacher sent from God. 1 will sit down 
at oper feet and believe every thing you say, 
only remove some few doubts | have respecting 
your mission. 

C. Ido not want you to receive all that I 
say. Judge for yourself. 

E. You do not, then, believe you are sent by 
God; for, assuredly, if you were sent by God, 
I should be a great sinner not to believe every 
word you say. For God would not send you to 
declare falsehoods, nor to deceive mankind.— 
If you will then prove that you are sent, I will 
examine no more for myself. I will believe 
what you say. Who ever was sent by God with 
a message to men, that it was not lawful and 
necessary implicitly to receive upon his word ? or, 
in other words, was it not highly criminal in 
every instance, and at the peril of the hearer, 
to refuse implicit faith in the word of every 
heavenly messenger? 

C. Ido not pretend to plenary inspiration; 
but I contend that I am sent, or called by God, to 
preach. 

E. To preach what? 

C. The gospel. 

E. What do you mean by preaching the 
gospel ’ 

. Imean to make it known. 
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E. You are not, then, sent to us in this 
region, for the gospel has been made known to 
us already by such preachers as leave us without 
excuse; whom, if we believe not, we would not 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. J 
mean Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul 
and Peter, if you please. Have you any thing 
new to add? 

C. Ido not mean to make it known as if it 
had never been read or heard before; but to 
make known what they have said about it. 

E. You mean to explain it, I suppose. 

C. Yes, and to enforce it upon the attention 
of mankind. 

E. To make a fact known 1s to preach, and 
to explain the meaning of that fact is to teach. 
But on your own views I would humbly ask, 
Did ever the Father of our spirits send one class 
of preachers to make known his will, and after- 
wards send another class to cxplain their mes- 
sage and to enforce it? 

C. Yes, he sent the apostles to explain the 
prophets. 

E. Andhe sent you to explain the apostles; 
and, by and by, he will send other preachers to 
explain you; and so explanations will never 
cease, and new missions will succeed each other 
till time be no more. Your saying that he sent 
the apostles to explain the prophets, is not more 
ingenious than Tobiah’s saying, ** He sends the 
event to explain the accomplishment of pro- 
phecy.”’ 

C. And are there not many things in Paul’s 
writings “hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and ignorant wrest to their destruc- 
tion?” 

E. I hope you do not suppose the explanation 
of these things is preaching. But as you and 
many of your brethren often cite these words, will 
you heararemark ortwo uponthem. It is not 
the epistles that is the antecedent to * hois,’? but 
“the things” mentioned by Peter. I need not 
tell you that epistolais is feminine and hois neu- 
ter; consequently, it is not the language or style 
of Paul that is referred to in this passage, but 
the things themselves of which he spoke.— 
However, I lay no stress on this distinction, a» 
we admit the scriptures are oftén wrested—but 
by whom? Peter says the unteachable, (ama- 
theis,) not the unlearned, but, as Macknight 
says, ‘*the unteachable” and the double-minded; 
and these are always the learned or those who 
think themselves wise. You know that the 
Romanists infer from these words the necessity 
of an infallible interpreter. Their words are, 
‘‘ The scriptures are not sufficient for deciding 
controversies concerning the articles of faith; 
and the decision of these matters is to be sought 
from the Catholic church.” But the misfortune 
is, that the Catholics do not tell us ** whether it 
is the Pope alone, or the Pope in conjunction 
with his own clergy, ora general council of his 
bishops, or any particular council, or any other 
body of menin their church distinguished by a 
particular denomination.” This is good policy; 
for all those to whom they have attributed infal- 
libility have erred, as they are constrained to 
admit. And I think you will admit that none 
now differ more about the meaning of scripture 
than the learned. 

C. But do not you say it isthe duty of all dis- 
ciples to preach, and what are they to preach, 
and to whom? 

E. The disciples can preach only in the 
same way that Moses was preached, being read 
in the synagogues. This they may and can do, 
either by declaring the same things viva voce, or 
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hy reading the gospel and exhibiting its evi- 
dences to them who either cannot or will not 
read the Evangelists and Apostles. 

C. But have they not all heard already? and 
can you, on your own principles, make known 
to them what they have already heard? 

E. They have not all heard; for there are 
all the children born to the disciples, which it 
becomes their duty to disciple to Christ, and 
therefore christian parents stand in the relation 
of preachers to their own children. There are 
also some parents that are not disciples, and 
consequently their children are brought up in 
darkness. Now, as every disciple has access to 
these, it becomes his duty to instil into their 
minds, as far as human agency can extend, the 
words of eternal life. 

C. Yes, and miserable preachers the mass 
of disciples will make—can’t put three sen- 
tences together—not one in ten of them can 
explain one verse intelligibly. And you will set 
the women’s tongues loose too, and they have 
always been too troublesome even when under 
every possible restraint; but you have removed 
all barriers and turned them loose upen us.— 
Believe me, sir, your principles are of a disor- 
ganizing character. 

E. And to what is the incapacity of the dis- 
ciples to preach and speak intelligibly owing? 
Doubtless to their religious education—to their 
teachers. Every person who has ideas upon 
any subject can communicate them. If his 
ideas are indistinct, his communications will be 
so too; but if his perceptions are accurate and 
clear, his addresses will be plain and intelligi- 
ble. But you who occupy the pulpit, are the 
very persons who are to blame for this imcapa- 
city. This useless and senseless way of talk- 
ing, Which you call preaching, into which the 
old pagans led you, is the very way to make the 
people ignorant, to confound, perplex, and stu- 
pify them. This everlasting sermonizing! what 
good isinit? It resembles nothing that is ra- 
tional in all the compass of thought. A B pro- 
fesses to teach arithmetic; he gets a class of 
forty boys from twelve to fifteen years old, we 
shallsay. He tells them to meet once a week 
and he will give them a lecture or a sermon on 
some important point in this useful science.— 
The first day he lectures on the cube root for an 
hour. They sit bookless and thoughtless, heed- 
less, and, perhaps, often drowsy, while he ha- 
rangues them. He blesses them and sends 
them home, to return a week hence. They 
mect. His text is arithmetical progression.— 
He preaches an hour; dismisses as usual. The 
third day of the meeting up comes vulgar frac- 
tions; the fourth, rule ot three; the fifth, addi- 
tion; the sixth, notation; the seventh, cube 
root again, &c. &c. Now in this way, | hesi- 
tate not to say, he might proceed seven years 
and not finish one accountant. Whoever thought 
that ascience or an art could be taught this 
way! And yet thisis the only way, I may say, 
universally adopted of teaching the christian 
religion. And so it is that many.men have sat 
under the sound of the gospel (as they call it) 
for forty years, that cannot expound one chapter 
in the whole New Testament. And yet these 
same christians would think it just to prosecute 
by civillaw that teacher who would keep their 
sons four or five years at English grammar or 
arithmetic, and receive their money, and yet 
not one of their sons able to expound one rule 
in syntax orarithmetic. They pay the parson— 
they are of maturer minds than their children, 
and they have been longer under his tuition, 
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and yet they will excuse both the parson and 
themselves for knowing just as little, if not 
less, of the New Testament, than their strip- 
lings know of grammar or arithmetic. 

C. Then-you will reduce the christian doc- 
trine toa level with common arithmetic, and 
you suppose that christianity can be taught just 
as easily as arithmetic. 

E. You profess to be a Calvinist, if I mis- 
take not; and do you not suppose that a disciple 
is as capable of being taught christianity as 
arithmetic, provided heis ‘a subject of divine 
grace,” and you know that otherwise he would 
not be a disciple on the Calvinistic hypothesis. 
But upon either the Calvinistic or Arminian hy- 
pothesis, a disciple of Christ can be taught the 
christian religion in a proper course of educa- 
tion as soon as he can be taught any human 
science. 

C. And so you suppose there is nothing more 
grand, sublime, deep, or unsearchable in the 
christian religion, than in a human science, 
such as arithmetic? 

E. That does not follow from my assertion. 
There are many things incomprehensible and 
sublime in various sciences; but a person is said 
to understand and to be able to teach them, who 
is not able to comprehend and to explain every 
topic connected therewith. Many persons can. 
teach arithmetic very well who do not under- 
stand one proposition of Euclid’s ratios. 

C. But it is only when the Spirit of God ac- 
companies the preacher’s words that the people 
learn; and that Spirit is not at the command of 
the preachers. 

E. Iknow of no passage in the New or Old 
Testament that says that the Spirit of God ac- 
companies any of our preachers’ words. Be- 
sides, the disciples are the sonsof God, and 
have the Spirit of Christ, and are therefore every 
way qualified to learn, under a proper teacher, 
according to your own hypothesis. But, sir, 
they can never be taught the christian religionin 
the way of sermonizing. Public speeches may 
be very useful on many occasions; but to teach 
a church the doctrine of Christ, and to cause 
them to understand the Holy Scriptures, and to 
enjoy them, requires a course essentially differ- 
ent from either hearing sermons or learning the 
catechism. 

C. I wish to resume sundry topics in the 
commencement of our interview, but will have 
to postpone it for the present. Adieu. 





A Circular Letter 


ApreareED in the “Columbian Star” of June 
19th, addressed to every Baptist charch in Mas- 
sachusetts, and signed by Thomas Baldwin, 
Lucius Boles, N. W. Williams, Jonathan Going, 
F. Wayland, jun., recommending as **a good 
work” the formation of a state convention, to 
be entitled, “*The Baptist Convention of the 
State of Massachusetts.» Asan inducement to 
the churches in Massachusetts to form such a 
convention, they are told that similar conven- 
tions “are formed and forming” in Connecticut, 
Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and New 
York, besides in several of the southern states. 

Provided three associations concur in the con- 
stitution recommended and in the measure as a 
whole, the first meeting is to take place in Bos- 
ton the last Wednesday in October next. Itis 
also proposed under the tenth article of this con- 
stitution, that * whenever a general convention 
formed from state conventions throughout the 
United States shall be formed or designed, it 
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shall be in the power of this convention to send 
delegates to such conventions and to instruct 
them to enter into any arrangements to promote 
the interests of religion,” &c. 

The Baptist churches send three or four dele- 
gates or representatives to the associations. The 
associations are, according to this constitution, 
to send one delegate for every five churches to 
the state convention, and the state convention is 
to send delegates on some ratio to the general 
assembly or convention. 

And so we Baptists are to march forth in solid 

halanx, “terrible as an army with banners.” 
T would propose an amendment to this plan. I 
dislike tautology and monotony, and would, 
instead of so many kinds of conventions, move 
that the names of those highly useful meetings 
be changed as follows :— 

Those councils that are sometimes called 
churches, let them be called church sessions. 
Let the associations be called presbyteries; the 
state conventions, synods; the general conven- 
tion, let it be called the general assembly of the 
Baptist church of the United States. Let there 
be a fund attached to this establishment called 
the delegates’ fund; and let it be enjoined at 
the first meeting of the general convention or 

eneral assembly, that every minister shall 

edicate to the Lord every male and female 
child, born of —" parents, at any conven- 
ient time within forty days after its birth; and 
let this rite be called spiritual baptism adapted 
to infants; provided always, that the parents 
are willing to bring their infants to the church 
to the parson to bless them; and that the par- 
son’s hand which shall be laid upon their head 
shall be duly dry at the time of imposition.* 

Under this arrangement and modification, I 
think we shall be the most popularand powertul 
party in the union; and as for being orthodox, 

* The original and scriptural simplicity of the Baptists 
is fast departing in the introduction of these associations, 


instrumental music in their worship, &c. &c. 
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there can be no doubt upon that subject, seeing 
we shall have the concurrence of the Presbyteri- 
an and Congregational brethren, who will assur- 
edly send us annually a few delegates, indica- 
tive of their great good will and high approba- 
tion of our charity, liberality, and soundness in 
the faith. I hope we Baptists in the western 
states will have no conscientious scruples on the 
propriety of this ‘*motion,” nor even call into 
question the “scripturality” of such a scheme, 
seeing the New England states and those in the 
south have said, “Go forward!” “Keep not 
back!” And especially as Jethro in the wilder- 
ness advised Moses to appoint captains over 
tens, captains over fifties, captains over hun- 
dreds, and captains over thousands. All of 
which is respectfully submitted to our brethren 
in the east and west—by Tue Epiror: 





I nave acted very imprudently, say many, in 
the exhibition of the matter contained in this 
volume. If I had not been so plain and so full 
in opposing many popular plans, just in the 
commencement, | might have, say they, obtained 
amore extensive circulation for this paper. I 
confess I used none of this sort of policy. My 
great object was to please myself. And as to 
policy, i acted under the impression of the 
truth of that adage which says, “Honesty is 
the best policy.” Whenever [ cannot obtain a 
circulation for what I believe to be the truth, I 
will cease to be an editor; and while this paper 
will quit cost, I shall bestow all my labor rather 
than be a silent spectator of the proceedings and 
events of the times. Its circulation, however, 
has far surpassed my anticipations. I think I 
may promise that the second volume will be 
more interesting than the first, as my time dur- 
ing the past year has been chietly devoted to 
objects that did not enter into my views when 
the prospectus was issued. We flatterourtelves 
that our labors have not been altogether ir vain. 


Epr~ .,. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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